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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 7, 1953 


House or Representatives, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Veteran’s Menorial Auditorium, Santa Rosa, Calif. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:45 a. m., Hon. William 
S. Hill, of Colorado. presiding. 

Present: Represe a itives Hill, Hoeven, Bramblett, Harvey, Lovre, 
McIntire, Williams, King, Harrison, Wampler, Poage, Grant, Aber- 
nethy, Albert, Polk, Wheeler, and Jones. 

Also present: Representative Hubert B. Scudder, of California. 

Mr. Scupper. Mr. Chairman and members of the Agriculture Com- 
mittee and friends: We have a representative here from the Governor 
of California. At this time I would like to call on Mr. W. C. Jacob- 
sen, deputy director, department of agriculture. 


STATEMENT OF W. C. JACOBSEN, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE, STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Jacorsen. Mr. Chairman and members of the House Committee 
on Agriculture, in behalf of His Excellency, Goodwin J. Knight, Gov- 
ernor of the State of California, I bid to extend an official welcome in 
behalf of the State of California. I also bring to you the greetings 
of the director of agriculture of the State of California, Mr. A. A. 
Brock. 

I know that you have a heavy schedule. Consequently I have no 
statement tomake. You folks have seen some of California. We want 
you to be thoroughly at home in the State and anything that we can 
do officially in your behalf we are at your command. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Scupper. Thank you very much, Mr. Jacobsen. We are very 
happy to have that information from the Gove rnor. I know he would 
like to have been with us today. It is of extreme pleasure to me to 
have been in the position of bringing the Committee on Agriculture 
from the Oregon border down to this great empire district and this 
agriculture area of California. These men have traveled a long dis- 
tance to get from the grassroots organizations and individuals the 
problem as they see it on agriculture. 

This committee is, I believe, the largest. committee that ever came 
to the State of California from our National Capital. I want to 
compliment the men who have made this trip to look into affairs of 
agriculture. 

I desire now to present to you the acting chairman of the committee, 
Congressman William Hill, of Colorado. 
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sy Hitz. Congressman Scudder, my friends in California, this 

al opportunity to all of us to come into the western section of 

these U n ted States and inspect your agriculture. I will say only a 
word or two to begin our prelimi eul'y work. 

First of all it was impossible for Mr. Hope, our chairman, to be 


here this morning because of previous commitments 1n his own con- 
LTesslol i] district. He was forced to be abset t. Lama poor substi- 
tute for Mr. Hope. but | shall a ) the best | ean. To begin with, let 
me show you just quickly in a few words what we are trying to do and 


il we re lly ire doing. 

Before the 83d session ended. the committee visited the northeast 
ection of these United States in what we like to call the grassroots 
exploration of our agricultural difficulties. We visited the New 
England section, followed with the Middle Atlantic, and then the 
Dex } South. the Middle West. the West. Mountain and Plains States, 
and here we are on the west coast with meetings t » follow down at 
WI] er, which will close off the he arings except scalable one trip 
we W vill make, or two, after the 2d session of the 83d Congress begins. 

We are trying to learn from you—and thi Ss is a dise ussion from the 
grassroots themselves, vou folks being the witnesses. We are not 
questioning you. We are not asking you to do anything that you 
do not wish to do. This committee Is doing a spec) al job of brin wing 

» Congress to your front door so that you will not be questioned and 
you may file your report and you will h: _—e lenty of time to correct it. 

Then the committee hearings will | » printed as a volume or two 
volumes, whatever is necessary, and all you have to do is to write the 
ecretary of our committee or tell him here today, if you wish, that 
you want a copy of the hearings, and they will come to you at no 
cost to you personally. 

t would be an understatement to Say that we are proud to be 
California, coming from Colorado, but it is true, and we are having 

. great time. We are seeing much agriculture. We are traveling 
by bus and we —— to leave here tomorrow morning. I think the 
next thing I shall do is just quickly tell you who our committee is. 

This committee is « ‘omposed of 30 Me mbe rs of the House. At this 
particular time on my left are Democratic members, the way we sit 
ittee. and on the se the Repub jicans. This commit- 
tee is co mpos ed of : 30 me »mbe rs, > Re pul jlicans they h: appen to be i in 
the major1 ty in the House—and 14 cate” 

Weare not political. Checking with Mr. Poage, the ranking Demo- 
cratic member, yesterday, he said I was correct when T made the state- 
ment that to my knowledge only one bill came out of our committee 
in the last session which wasn’t voted out unanimously. We try to 
be as nonpartisan as we can, We are a great group and we work 
together asa unit. 

T might say to all you farm people who are really and truly repre- 
senting farm folks, that if your Agricultural Committee doesn’t repre- 
sent agriculture of these United States, vou have no representation, 
ind I stand on that statement. We have tried our best to represent 
every seoment of agriculture. 

Mr. Hope. our chairman, is one of the great students and also one 
of the pe pre who we think represents agriculture from every angle 
about the |} Hest t of any single man in the United States Coneress. He 
has always said that agriculture is not a single industry, and I agree 


1? our comn 
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with that. It is a number of industries all coordinated, we hope 
sometimes not very closely—into one whole. 

So we have on this committee men who represent all the different 
phases of agriculture. Before I begin the introduction of our com 
mittee, I would like to say a word about your own Congressman from 
this very district, your good friend and my good friend, Hubert Seud- 
der. He is a real represent: itive of the West. I don’t know how 
necessary you think it is to have men who re os the areas from 
which they come, but you are a long way from the Capital at Wash- 
ington, much farther than my own State. 

But we know in our own States that we are a long w: iy from the 
Capital. It is necessary in these long distances to have men who really 
represent the West. I am proud to say to you this morning that he 
is a true and valuable Member of the Congress of the United States. 

I will have a word to say about another Congressman later, but he 
ison the committee. Without any further ado I will introduce them 
and ask them to stand. I will just give their names and tell you 
their States. I am not going to say withhold your applause. If you 
see a good-looking Congressman and you want to applaud, you do it. 

Beginning at the end, Paul Jones, of the State of Missouri: Don 
Wheeler, of the State of Georgia: Carl Albert, of the State of Okla- 
homa;: Jim Polk, of the State of Ohio; Tom Abernethy, of the great 
State of Mississippi; George Grant, of Alabama: Bob Poage, of 
Texas; the youngest member of our committee, William Wampler, of 
the State of Virginia; Congressman Karl King, of Pennsylvania; 
William Williams, of the State of New York: Robert Harrison, of 
the State of Nebraska; the potato king from the State of Maine, Cliff 
McIntire; from South Dakota, Harold Lovre; from Indiana, Ralph 
Harvey. The next gentleman you know, and before he gets up let 
me say that he has been a valu: ible member of this Agricultural Com- 
mittee for 8 or 10 years. He has been there a long time and he ranks 
at the very top of the useful members of the House Committee on 
Agriculture. 

I might say every question that arises that affects the West and 
the Middle West and the Mountain States, don’t let anyone tell you 
that he isn’t a valuable member, because he is. He knows what he is 
talking about, and he is in there pitching for the West Mr. Ernie 
Bramblett, from California: and next is a man from the corn and 
hog section of the United States, Iowa, my good friend Charles 
Hoeven. 

Now we are ready to proceed. I have handed to me a list of wit- 
nesses. Before I say a word about them, [ would like to have our 
chief counsel, Mr. Heimburger—and if any of you want justice in 
getting on the program or lining up behind those who testify ahead 
of you, you will have to talk to Mr. Heimburger because he is the 
committee of all work just one man. 

Mr. Hermmporcer. Mr, Chairman, just a word or two to the people 
who will appear as witnesses. We have a number of mimeographed 
statements which have been mailed in to the local committee, state- 
ments that you will make here today. Those statements are all up 
here on the stage to my right. If you will identify yourself as you 
come down and tell Dr. Wilcox or me that your statement is among 
those on the edge of the stage it will be distributed to the press and 
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to the committee members at the time you appear. Those of you who 
have mimeographed or other duplicated statements which are not up 
here, keep them with you. Keep them until you come down to testify, 
and when you do come down, either walk p: ist the press table yourself 
and leave a half-dozen copies there, and bring the rest over here to Dr. 
Wilcox or me for distribution to the committee, or bring them all 
over here and we will see that they get to the press and to the committee. 

One further word about printed copies of this hearing: Anyone 
who appears as a witness here whose name and address appears on 
cur witness list, will automatically receive two printed copies of the 
hearing, so that if you are listed as a witness, it will not be necessary 
for you to write in requesting copies. If you are not a witness and 
you do want copies, it will be better not to give your name to us here 
today—they could get lost in the shuffle—but write to the clerk of the 
Committee on Agriculture, House of Representatives, Washington, 
D. C., and simply state your request for a copy of the hearings. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hitv. Before we begin, we notice in your list of witnesses you 
have designated a number of or ganizations that you represent. Every 
hearing is different. I notice more organizations than at any other 
hearing. The organizations, strange as it may seem, outnumber the 
individuals. We will try, as Mr. Heimburger told you, to call for the 
special witnesses who are testifying on that subject. While you have 
a program, we will not pay any particular attention to the order. 
Already we have had two witnesses say they have to get away. 

This being Saturday, we will try to accommodate them. I know 
they told me they have to do something at home, but there is probably 
a football game behind it. So, if you have to get away and can 
convince me that it is legitimate, I will do my best to accommodate 
you. 

It will be impossible to finish up early this afternoon, with this 
number of witnesses, without limiting your time. So we will start 
out by giving all the organization representatives at least 8 minutes. 
I don’t know whether you are a timekeeper. A minute before your 
time is up you will be notified. That will mean that you have 1 
more minute. That doesn’t mean that you are cut off. I hope every- 
body understands that. 

That means that you will have an opportunity to file your statement 
in full with the reporter and it will become a part of the record if 
you should not finish it. When we come to the individuals we will 
give you 4 minutes and use exactly the same method there, notifying 
you 1 minutes before your time is up. 

I hope I have made that plain. We have had to do that or we 
would still be here working at 6 or 7 o’clock this evening. We keep 
a complete record of all our hearings. Every statement that you 
make becomes a part of the record. I understand they are making 
a platter of this entire hearing. 

The first witness we have is George Sehlmeyer, master of the Cali- 
fornia State Grange. 

Mr. Merrtam. Mr. Chairman, I am representing George Sehlmeyer. 
Unfortunately he is en route east to the national Grange session today. 

Mr. Hitz. Will yeu state your name and address? 

Mr. Merriam. My name is Allen Merriam. I am managing editor 
of the California Grange News. We have a gentleman who Is expected 
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at noon. We were e xpec ting to be on the afternoon schedule. We 
a appreciate your setting our appearance for this afternoon. 
- Hitt. We will do that. 
Ths next witness on the list is the California Canning Peach Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Ralph Bunje, manager. 


STATEMENT OF RALPH B. BUNJE, MANAGER, CALIFORNIA 
CANNING PEACH ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Bunse. Members of the committee, my name is Ralph B. Bunje. 
I am the manager of the California Canning Peach Association, a 
cooperative association of peach growers engaged in the marketing 
of peaches for canning. 

I should like to join the other representatives of California agri- 
culture in complimenting the committee for the interest it is mani- 
festing in holding hearings throughout the country te ascertain the 
views of producers in the United States concerning the agricultural 
policies of the Federal Government. 

My testimony today will deal with two subjects: One, a recommen- 
dation to this committee that it give consideration to modification of 
the Federal Marketing Agreement Act that would provide for a 
broader application of this excellent Federal program for assisting 
producers to stabilize markets for their agricultural commodities ; 

Two, to recommend to the committee that it undertake a study of 
the problems created for the producers of perishable agricultural com- 
modities who are affected by third party strikes over which they have 
no control. We would urge that this study have as its goal legislation 
designed to assist such producers affected. 

This committee has, on a number of occasions, given consideration 
and held hearings in connection with changes to the Agricultural 
Marketing Agreement Act that would serve to broaden its applica- 
tion—particularly with regard to fruits and vegetables for processing. 
On each occasion the principal objection was had from the organized 
fruit and vegetable processors in the United States and that objection 
was principally centered upon the authority contained in the present 
act. under which the Secretary of Agriculture may issue erders on 
processors even though they are opposed to the program. There have 
been other reasons given for objection but, insofar as we have been 
able to determine, this constitutes the principal issue. 

It is our opinion that this need not be an issue, and that amend- 
ments can be written to the present act that would provide for partici- 
pation by processors (where they wish to do so) in such agreements; 
and further, that no regulations can be effective on processors without 
their consent. 

Marketing agreement programs, both Federal and State, have, in 
our opinion, proven themselves as valuable instruments for producers 
in stabilizing their markets without high cost to the taxpayer. We 
understand there are currently 21 Federal Marketing Agreements in 
effect, and some of these have been operating for over 10 years. 

With this backlog of experience, and considering the fact the mark- 
eting agreements have been instituted at the request of the industries 
and commodities affected and sustained in frequent referenda held 
every 2 or 53 years, it would appear that marketing agreements are a 
desirable and at the same time inexpensive method “ot affording aid to 
producers. We would like to suggest that your committee reexamine 
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the present act with a view toward enlarging its application and mak- 
ing its benefits available to all commodities. There are three ways 
that it might be done. First, by amending the present act by fixing no 
restriction as to commodities to which the act can apply. If that were 
done, I am sure you would have opposition from the organized proc- 
essors for the reasons ] have e ae rated. 

Secondly, it could be done by writing a separate provision, thus 
enabling present programs to be carried out under the existing statutes 
and offering the benefits of Federal marketing orders on a self-sustain- 
ing basis to all commodities under a separate section or ; 

By offering new legislation that would supplement the present laws. 

Under any of these methods, we would suggest that the committee 
give consideration to amendments that would— 

1. Place no limits on application of the act to any commodity; 

2. Enable programs to be carried out by producers acting alone or by 
producers and handlers acting jointly; 

3. Establishing satisfactory voting procedures for handlers that 
would require their assent, by majority vote, of any program in which 
they participate and limiting the application of regulations to han- 
dlers to provide that such regulations would be effective only on 
ap > al of the majority of those affected ; 

Enable the collection of assessments through handlers for the 
saan of carrying our producer orders ; 

5. Provide for alternative price standards other than parity ; 

6. Enable regulations to be placed on all products whenever ap- 
prove “d by the produc ers; 

Grant permissive powers to enable the operation of advertising 
snk trade promotion programs; 

5. Authorizing the programs to become effective on the approval 
of those voting: 

9. Provide that it enable the maximum amount of administration 
and regulation to be carried out by the administering board and 
setting forth suitable time limitations for approval by the Secretary 
of Agriculture; 

10. Exploration of means under which exemptions can be had from 
the Federal Administrative Procedure Act requiring due notice, pub- 
lic hearing, et cetera. 

It is our opinion all of these modifications can be worked out in 
a manner satisfactory to commodities now operating under the Fed- 
eral Marketing Act and at the same time broaden its application so 
that many other commodities can enjoy the benefits of such legislation. 

We in California have seen the operation of many programs under 
State legislation, and feel there are many cases in which better pro- 
grams could be carried out under Federal legislation. This is par- 
ticularly true with respect to commodities that are produced in more 
than one State. Likewise, the question has been brought up on the 
application of antitrust laws on programs operated under State laws 
and another legal question has arisen, on several occasions, regarding 
the regulations applying on goods moving in interstate commerce 
that might serve to jeopardize the success of the program because of 
limitations that are placed on State programs. 

I might say we have had excellent experience in California. We 
feel that our State programs would serve as an excellent model of 
successful operation. 
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These comments are necessarily brief here today. The brevity of 
these recommendations, however, should not in anyway be interpreted 
as a lack of interest on our part in seeing such amendments considered 
by your committee. 

The other part of my testimony deals with the problems faced by 
produce rs of per ishab le commodities who are atlected by third party 
strikes involving their commodities. ‘There are no present laws aval | 
able under which producers of perishables can seek relief if their 
markets are denied them because of strikes over which they have no 
control. We have just gone through such a harrowing experience 


here in California—when a dispute between the canneries and team- 
sters’ union closed up : all of the major canneries in California. ‘TI 

closing came at a time when producers’ crops were re to harvest. 
We were told Injunction proceedings under the Taf t-Hartley Act 


were not broad enough to cover this case, and yet hatte were many 
cases in which producers were threatened with the loss of their entire 
year’s income because of the strike. 

We maintain there is a substantial difference in the loss of revenue 
between the worker who may lose several weeks of employment and 
a farmer who, due to such a strike, loses an entire year’s production 
It was only by the grace of God, in giving us relatively cool weather, 
that catastrophic losses did not take place on peaches, pears, and 
apricots here in California. Had the strike lasted for 60 days, oe 
communities would have suffered great damage due to the loss of thei 
principal sources of revenue. Many thousands of farmers woul 1 
have been com Pp rlete ‘ly ruined, not to spe: ak of the loss of sana haih that 
have — developed by these people over a period of years. 

We believe this committee should vive consideration to legisl: ition 
that woul | pro\y ide emergency powers th: at coule lL | he used whenever 
strikes are threatened that would serve to destroy the income and 
market for producers ot perishable commodities. At the present 
time the tremendous power and influence of labor unions in the 
United States, the producer of perishable commodities has no place 
to turn should has markets be closed as a result of a strike. 

In the case of peaches, our rap Men is eg out in a matter of 
(; weeks, and a strike during that period can completely bankrupt 
those farmers who have v: etakian that caine during the period of 
the strike. The tolerance of maturity is only 1 or 2 days. 

We do not object to the prince Ip les of collecti ve bargaining, but we 
do feel that whenever that collective bargaining results in a strike 
during the harvesting period of perishable commodities, some relief 
should be afforded the producers. 

I wish to thank the committee for this opportunity of bringing these 
matters to your attention. We are hopeful you will accept our recom- 
mendations and suggestions. It has been a pleasure to be here. 

Mr. Hiri. Thank you. Our next witness on the same subject. rep- 
resenting the Canners League of California, will be Mr. D. B. Wood. 


STATEMENT OF D. B. WOOD, PRESIDENT, CANNERS LEAGUE OF 
CALIFORNIA, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Mr. Woop. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name 
is D. B. Wood. I am president of the Wood Canning Co., of 
Stockton, Calif., and also president of the Canners League of Cali 
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fornia, a trade association, consisting of 43 members who pack ap- 
proximately 85 percent of the fruits and vegetables canned in Cali- 
fornia. We understand that the purpose of this committee in travel- 
ing and holding hearings throughout the United States is to obtain the 
views of the various segments of the industry to aid in the establish- 
ment of a sound agricultural policy at the next session of Congress. 

While California canners, as an important part of the agric ultural 
community of this State, are keenly interested in the work of this 
committee and in any proposed changes in the laws concerning agri- 
culture, it is not our desire to take up very much of the short time 
allotted for this hearing to present our views. 

We have anticipated, however, that during the course of the 
hearing here in Santa Rosa, proposals might be made for changes in 
the Federal Marketing Agreements Act of 1937, which would affect 
the canning industry. We do not believe this hearing is the proper 
time or place for an extended discussion of the pros and cons of any 
such proposals. We would like to state briefly, however, that canners 
in the past have repeatedly pointed out to Congress the reasons why 
the extension of the Federal marketing agreements and orders law 
to canning crops is unsound and unworkable, and wholly lacks any 
se nse of equity. 

For at least 10 years both Senate and House committees have recog- 
nized the validity of these arguments and refused to subject the indus- 
try toa program by the planners which can only lead to bureaucratic 
regimentation, and in the end, chaos and confusion for all. 

We assume that this committee will hold public hearings in Wash- 
ington should it undertake a study of the present law with respect to 
Federal marketing orders and agreements. It seems to us that it would 
be of more value to the committee for us to present the detailed state- 
ment of the canning industry’s position when hearings are scheduled in 
Washington. 

This will conserve the time of your committee, and maintain conti- 
nuity of the subject matter: therefore, for the present we wish only to 
register our objection to compulsory orders and respectfully to request 
the future opportunity to spell out our objections in detail. 

Mr. Hits, Thank you, Mr. Wood. Let me assure you your assump- 
tion is correct, because we are not out here in one sense conducting 
hearings. We are letting you tell us what you want. When we are 
ready to rewrite this law, we will cross-examine the witnesses, which 
we are not doing on these hearings. 

You are correct in saying that you have an opportunity to appear 
before our committee. 

Mr. Woop. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hini. I haven’t any other canners’ organizations on my list, if I 
read my list correctly. Mr. Wilcox, have vou any individuals on can- 
ners who would like to: ne pear at this time? 

Dr. Wricox. No, s 

Mr. Hinz. Are on e any witnesses who would like to say anything on 
the canning industry before we take up another phase of our requests 
for time? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Hu. Now I am going to drop down and call to the witness 
stand not a cattleman but a man from the Timberman’s Association, 


Richard Dembo. 
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STATEMENT OF RICHARD DEMBO, SECRETARY, TIMBERMAN’S 
ASSOCIATION, EUREKA, CALIF. 


Mr. Dempo. Members of the Agricultural Fact Finding Committee, 
the House of Representatives, Washington, D. C., distinguished guests, 
and visitors, my name is R. F. Dembo. I am the manager of the 
Eureka and Humboldt County Chambers of Commerce. I reside in 
Eureka, Calif., and am representing the north coast area of California 
as it pertains to the lumber industry. 


CLIMATIC DATA OF NORTHWEST CALIFORNIA 


The climate of this area is completely maritime, and high humidity 
prevails the entire year. The year is divided into the rainy season and 
the dry season. 

The rainy season begins in October and continues through April. 
About 36 inches of the normal 40 inches of precipitation falls during 
this period. The dry season extends from May through September, 
and is marked by considerable fog or low cloudiness. Usually, how- 
ever, there will be 6 to 8 hours of midd: ay clearing during this season. 


Temperatures are moderate the entire year. ‘The highest ever re- 
corded was 85° and the lowest 20°. nay usual range, though, is from a 
low of about 35° to a high of about 75°. The daily range of tempera- 


ture is generally very small. often ad aaa or 3 degrees. 


LAND USE IN HUMBOLDT COUNTY 


yd 


Humboldt County has 3,634 square miles, or 2,325,760 acres—1,677,- 
464 acres are privately owned. ‘There are 900,980 acres in farms, and 
602,256 acres are privately owned. Humboldt County has 776,484 
acres in timber. 

POPULATION 


The population of Humboldt County is estimated as of January 1, 
1953, aacaaibads to the California Taxpayers Association, as 82,750. 
The north coast area’s population, which includes Mendocino, Trinity, 
and Del Norte Counties, is 127,000. 


EMPLOYMENT IN HUMBOLDT COUNTY 


The employment in Humboldt County by industries, according to 
the State of California Department of Employment Research and 
Statistics for M, ay of 1953, follows: 


Average annual 


Industry: employment 
Agriculture, forestry, and commercial fishing ibsicaetlcSlaashdcate dt saw 0, 268 
Mining - a, 7 - sidered bac : 50 
Construction : : a nilescicacadptnieestninmcaadiscctaas >> tee 
Manufacturing (other than lumber) S dacal ‘i alee 442 
Lumber and wood products 2 ri ae. 10, 725 
Transportation, communication, and public utilities_._....._________ 1, 463 
I i wisinstn ennai test talent ainsnialimnigmas mieten citadel canaries 5, 435 
Finance, insurance, and real estate. - a piebiiainiiaiaeanle a. 500 
Service , : dis ese paces 7 2, 679 
Government and others__._------ idibaicdbiasietnacoacataeuniebmeuaiads ae 

Total i vianiicaneis shai i load iintennat ent imasi Naact 28, 438 
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From the same source the insured wages and the monthly insured 


employ ment follows: 


l ly wages 

1951 
$ 84, 575 $16, 675, 853 
: KS 21, 202. 654 
J s 2 85, 831 
44, 9S 2 24, 931 
i + 1, 979, 269 


‘J hese fivures do not include wages and salaries earned in Govern- 
ment, interstate railroads, agriculture, domestic service, charitable 
organizations, and other activities not covered by Unemployment In- 
surance Act. 


LUMBERING (SOURCE: STATE FORESTRY OFFICE IN SACRAMENTO) 


In the north coast counties of California, tributary to the port of 
Humboldt, les one of the last major blocks of virgin timber in the 
United States. Not only are these timber stands very extensive and 
dense, but the rate of growth Is perhaps the oreatest in the United 
States. Thus, un - r good forest management, the region is capable of 
maintaining a high level of production of wood and wood products 
for all time. li ae coast Is the unique redwood forest, and LO the 
east of it the Douglas fir region. 

Humboldt County is the second largest lumber-producing county 
in ~ eda States. In 1955 Humboldt County Was first. Official 
estim 3p lace the total amount of stan ling timber in the county at 
th billion feet, of which 9 billion is public ly owned. Seve! ty-two per 
cent of the total area of Humboldt County is timberland. In Hum 
holdt there is 994.000 acres of Douglas fir, 618,000 acres of redwood, 
and 37,000 acres of other conifers, making a total of 1,649,000 acres of 
ommercial timberland. 

In 1941 there were 24 mills in the county—today there are approxi- 
mately 260 active mills, ranging in size from 2-man operations to the 
world’s largest redwood mill. In addition, there are 14 shingle and 
shake mills. Although most of the mills handle their own logging 
operations, there are 27 logging contractors. The 1940 employment 
figure for men in the lumbering industry in Humboldt County was 
920, while » today the estimate is around 10,725. , 

In the portion of Trinity and Mendocino County that de sa upon 
the services, trades, highways, and shipping facilities of Humboldt 
County, there were 12 billion board feet, which, with Humboldt Coun- 
ty’s 46 billion board feet, makes a total of 58 billion board feet of 
timber. This does not include Del Norte County, whose main resource 
is timber. In addition to this, there were 3.2 billion board feet of 
commercial usable hardwoods and sawlogs standing in Humboldt 
County, none of which is harvested as yet. 
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Lumber production for Humboldt County price based on rough green (Redwood 
Douglas fir, and minor species ) 


1041 t f ‘ 


1046, 
104 s 
1048 

1949 204 844. O00 
19K ‘My 
1 
1 


51 52 223 447. (K R564 x 


To show the importance of the future industry, allow me to quote 
from a talk given by C. N. Strawn, Transportation Planning Engi 
neer, United States Forest Service, on the subject, California’s 
Allocation of Timber Access Roads Funds, March 30, 1951, quote : 

In the five national forests in Northwestern California, there is a total re 
maining timber stand (both Government and private owned) within the national 
forest boundaries of about 59 billion board feet If fully developed by roads, 
mills, et cetera, this would provide a sustained annual cut of between one-half 


to three-quarters billion board feet of saw logs. Government timber alone l 
provide a sustained cut of near Vy one half billion per year this Govert it 
timber is being cut now at the rate of about 60 n on board feet per year or 
about one-eighth of the potential that is there for use 

Phe access roads to open up the timber potential ¢ s area, toa point where 
private industry could be expected to complete the road system, a estin 


to cost about $25 million. 

Now, what do these facts and figures mean to the residents of the Northwestern 
California area? The potential cut of one-half billion board feet of Governine 
timber per year means: 

(a) Providing work for about 10,000 workers directly engaged in the timber 
industry—a livelihood for perhaps twenty-five to thirty thousand persons. In ad- 
dition to this, employment for perhaps 30,000 nore workers in related industries, 

6) An annual return to the counties of Northwestern California through 
the 25 percent fund for use on county roads and schools of about $625,000 

(c) An annual return to the Forest Service in California with which to build 
more roads of about $250,000 


(7) An annual income to the United States Treasury of about $245 n 
This income to the United States Treasury has an indirect effect in the 


ties as it helps defray the expenses of Federal Government and tends t 
taxes 

We must always keep in mind that all of this timber being cut at 
the ] resent time and which will be cut in the future must travel over 
aie and State highways to reach the ve the marshaling yards 
and markets. The present timber productie m in Humboldt County 
and the north-coast area is not something that is here for a few yea 
but under the majority of present management, and Government 
controlled forests, timber, as we have pointed out in the preceding 
paragraph, will be harvested in our area for hundreds of years to 
‘ome. 

Following is a report received November 5, 1953, from W. F. 
Fischer, forest supervisor of the Six Rivers National Forest, all 
which is loeated in the north-coast area: 

There are 16 billion feet of high-grade timber on the Six Rivers Natior 
Forest, mostly Douglas fir 
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All of this is in the north-coast area. | Keading : | 


This will yield in excess of 160 million feet of timber per year on a 100-year 
rotutic unde present practices Use of the large volumes now left in the 


and fiber industries will almost 


woods (and lost), by devel pment ¢« pul 


I 
double these figures 


Present cut is only one-third of possible cut—timber overripe—should be in 


full operation 
Biggest bottleneck to full operatior 


A ACCESS ROADS 


To maintain present cut, need $32,000 per year for access roads (not mainte- 
nance) mostly for engineering 

To increase cut to full capacity will cost $4,700,000 in the next 5 years. This 
is over $900,000 per yeal Based on a program where one-half the needed main 
roads will be built by timber operators under sale contracts 

Government build only the high-cost main-haul roads to main bodies of timber. 
Few operators can afford large initial outlays such as $400,000 for the Smith 
River roa To require sucl but the very biggest opera- 
tors, while the small, medium-sized operator is the backbone of the industry. 

Engineering costs in this country are high due to heavy cover, steepness of 
terrain, and inaccessibility 

Aft 5 vears, bulk of road construction will be by operators but will still 
require in excess of $100,000 per vear to maintain full operation 

Full operation will mean a return to the Government in excess of $1,750,000 
per year, 25 percent of which will be returned to the counties. 

Road costs are investments which are returned many times over in direct 
income—but more important—in needed raw materials for industry. 


} ] 


ou ivVS ¢ minates all 


B. FOREST ADMINISTRATION 


To build up to full operation needs continued expanded appropriations to 


mana the timber-sale business, administer sales and sales contracts, and 
otherwise take care of the business. This need is not for overhead, but for on-the- 
ground wor! scaling, cruisin mapping, et cetera 

To cruise, map, prepare sales, scale, and handle the business costs about $75 


per thousand of timber sold 
If the timber is to be brought into full-scale operation, appropriations for sale 
administration must be increased accordingly 
The unfortunate position of the Forest Service now is to find itself with a 
rapidly increasing business and a greater dependency on it by industry, with 
both by decreased appropriations and increased 


appropriations being reduced ot 
unit costs 


Appropriations to the Forest Service is money well spent in dollar returns as 


well as increa 1 social benefits accruing for recreation, hunting, fishing, et 
cetera. which the national forests furnish 
Recreation needs in the Six Rivers are acute. Use of the facilities has more 


than doubled in the past 10 years, yet no increase has been possible in either 
maintenance or expansion to meet the need. 

That report is from the supervisor of Six Rivers National Forest. 

This lumber and timber in the national forests is like anv other crop. 
When it gets overripe, it begins to deteriorate and rot. The Govern- 
ment has a stake in this great natural resource in the north-coast area 
of California. We believe that the Government should either appro- 
priate the money to construct and build aecess roads, or should sell 
tumpage to companies at such a price and in such a manner, that the 
lumber industry can build the access roads. Constructing access roads 
will increase employment, and will bring excellent returns on the 
Government’s investment in the form of increased taxes. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Transportation is another of our major problems. The north coast 
area has one highway, U. 8. 101. You who have traveled 101, in the 
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north coast area, realize that it is perhaps the poorest United States 
highway in the United States. We are located on a branch railroad, 
the Northwestern Pacific, a subsidiary of the Southern Pacific, which 
ends in Arcata, Calif. Our harbor, thanks to the United States en- 
gineers and congressional action, is now being deepened to a 40-foot bar 
and a 30-foot channel. 

Freight rates in shipping lumber via boat are $30 per 1,000 feet of 
lumber, to the east coast, $13.50 per thousand feet for lumber to Los 
Angeles and southern California. 

The rates via rail vary to different east coast cities. Rate is based 
on per 100 pounds only, on carload lots, which is $1.18 plus a 12-cent 
emergency tariff charge, totaling $1.30 per 100 pounds to New York. 

The rate to Los Angeles is based on either per 100 pounds, or pel 
thousand board feet in carload lots. The rate per LOO pounds IS D3 
cents plus 6 cents for emergency tariff charge, which totals 59 cents 
The rate per thousand board feet is $15.07 plus a 6-percent emergency 
tariff charge. Whichever rate is the cheapest is used. For example, 
if the lumber is wet, the per thousand board feet rate would undoubt 
edly be cheaper, and dry lumber would probably be cheaper to ship via 
the per LOO pound rate. 

The truck rates are: 1,000 feet to Los Angeles, $16.50. One thousand 
feet to San Francisco and the Bay area, $9.55. 

The Interstate Commerce Act, being the act to regulate commerce, 
as amended (U.S. Code, title 49, sec. 1): 

It is hereby declared to be the national transportation policy of the Congress to 
provide for fair and impartial regulation of all modes of transportation subject 
to the provisions of this act, so administered as to recognize and preserve the 
inherent advantages of each; to promote safe, adequate, economcial, and efficient 
service and foster sound economic conditions in transportation and among the 
several carriers; to encourage the establishment and maintenance of reasonalle 
charges for transportation services, Without unjust discriminations, undue prefer 
ences or advantages, or unfair or destructive competitive practices ; to cooperate 
with the several States and the duly authorized officials thereof; and to encourage 
fair wages and equitable working conditions; all to the end of developing, coor 
dinating, and preserving a national transportation system by water, highway, and 
rail, as well as other means, adequate to meet the needs of the commerce of the 
United States, of the postal service, and of the national defense All of the 
provisions of this act shall be administered and enforced with a view to ¢: 
out the above declaration of policy (Approved September 18, 1940.) 

About 2 years ago, our railroad requested permission from the ICC 
for a freight increase of 9 percent. The ICC eranted the Public 
Utilities Commission of California permission to increase the freight 
rates 9 percent in California on Tuesday, November 3. 

It will not only affect the railroads, in giving them more freight, but 
it will disrupt at least 20 mills in northern California which are now 
marginally operating. We feel that when an increase in freight rate 
IS requested, the I¢ », & should vive serious consideration to the economy 
of the areas which are affected by those increases. 

Gentlemen, this last increase will seriously affect the economy of 
the north coast area as it will increase freight rates to such an extent, 
that many mills which are operating at present, will undoubtedly be 
forced to close. This will disrupt the economy of several hundred 
families. That in turn passes itself down over a broad base of our 
own population and the population of our country. Freight rates 
vitally affect everyone. 


88490 D4 pt. 18 2 
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FOREIGN AID 


Another phase of our timber industry which should be given serious 


consideration along with other phases, is the huge amount of money 
that S being oliven to other coul tries by the Amer! ‘an taxpayer. 
Phi money Is being provided under different types of names anc 


plans, the Marshall plan, the NATO plan, the Korean plan, the Asi 
atic Pact, et cetera. But whatever the nomenclature, it is the Ameri- 
can taxpayer who pay the fre oht, and must expend more sweat 
and energy earning these funds. 

Therefore, we beheve that these moneys should not be eiven directly 
to the countries, but should be spent in America to furnish machinery, 
lumber, food, et cetera. A few years ago, under one of these many 

nd various programs, England was granted funds of money and then 


bou ry 


it her timber from the Canadian market, thereby competing with 





ur own economy. 

We feel that it is imperative that the moneys provided by the 
\merican pul hie hould be spent n America, for American-manu- 
factured products and materials. Furthermore, we are of the opinion 
that these “oiveaway programs” W I] eventually destroy the economy 
of the United States. 

Members of the Agricultural Committee, Eureka, Humboldt County, 
lifornia have been highly pleased that 
hould lve time t pass through our part of the country. We 
ou, the United States Government is in 
eood hands, You are our elected representatives, and we believe 
that in the months and years ahead, the control of our Government 

ll return to the hands of our elected representatives, rather than 
various Federal agencies whom you should consider your 
employees. 


d the north coast area of Ca 


Lene that witli mel Such as 


1 


Gentlemen, it has been a pleasure to have appeared before you. 
The north coast area and the lumbermen appreciate the opportunity 
of speak ng to a representative group. We feel our cause is in vood 
hands. Thank you very much. 

Mr. How. Thank you, Mr. Dembo. The next witness will be Mr. 
Stewart, recreation in national forests. Is Mr. Stewart present? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Hint. We changed this list. This agenda handed us has noth- 
ne to do with the way we run the program. We will pass Mr. Stewart 
and call him later in the day. Next is Federal timber sales, by Mr. 
Carpenter. Is he present ¢ 

{ N ) response. ) 

(re there any individuals, Mr. Wilcox, who wished to testify on 
forests ¢ 

Dr. Wirtcox. No, sir. 

Mi Hint. We VW 1] 0 bag k To the original program and eall Mr. 
od ne kx Grermo! al. president ul d producer, Healdsburg. Calif... represent- 
ing the Sonoma County Cattlemen’s Association. Is he here, or anv- 
one representing that county ¢ 
(No response. ) , 

The next witness will be from the cattle producers, Mr. Kenneth 


si xfon. 
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STATEMENT OF J. KENNETH SEXTON, VICE PRESIDENT, CALI- 
FORNIA CATTLEMEN’S ASSOCIATION, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Mr. Sexron. Chairman Hill and members of the committee, my 
name is J. Kenneth Sexton. Iam a vice president of the California 
Cattlemen's Association, whose headquarters are 659 Monadnock 
Building, San Francisco 5. I am also a eattle producer in Glenn 
and Colusa Counties. Our association has 2,650 members, comprised 
if beef-cattle producers and beef-cattle feeders. Our association is 
a nonprofit organization set up for the purpose of promulgating sound 
and correct principles of breeding, raising, and feeding cattle. 

The composition of our membership is significant in that 54 pe reent 
of the total membership has 100 head ra less of cattle. Those havin a 
more than 100 head of cattle represent 40.5 percent of the total mem 
bership. Those having no cattle, and coming under the category of 
an associate member, re present . d percent of the total me “mbershi Ip. 

We appreciate the op portunity to appear before you to express 
the thin king of the members of our association on a long-rang¢ pro 
gram for the beef-cattle producing and feeding industry. I will 
present the problem of the beef-cattle producer, and Director Harvey 
A. McDougal will present the problem of our cattle feeders. 


BEEF-CATTLE INDUSTRY IN CALIFORNIA 


California ranks ninth in the Nation in the produ tion of all ( 
and calves, with 3,285,000 head on farms and ranches on January 1, 
19538. California ranks eighth in the Nation in beef-cattle produ 
tion, with 1,795,000 head on farms and ranches on January 1, 1953. 
Shipments of all cattle and calves into California during 1952 


totaled 1,360,000 head, somewhat less than the 1951 record, but still 
well above the average for the 1940’s. Of this total, 860,000 head 
were stockers and feeders, and 500,000 head were brought in for im 
mediate slaughter. The usual leading 5 States, Arizona, Texas, 


Nevada, Oregon, and Idaho, in order, contributed almost 65 percel { 
of all the in-shipments of cattle and calves 

California leads all other States in the Nation in the slaughter of 
cattle and calves. Besides being the largest. slaughterer of cattle and 
calves in the Nation, California imports large shipments of dresse d 
beef and veal from points as far east as Omaha and Kansas City. 

Therefore, California is not only one of the leading States in the 
production of beef cattle, but an important market for cattle and 
calves and dressed beef from a score of other States as far east as 
the “river” markets. 


POLL ON PRICE SUPPORTS FOR CATTLE 


California, lke the other cattle- produc ing areas of the Nation, is 
caught in a three-way squeeze because of supported livestock feeds, 
cattle numbers, and drought. 

The growing pressures in many drought-stricken range producing 
States for support prices for ¢ attle made it necessary for our associa 
tion to poll its membership this last July on the question of support 
prices. 
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The purpose of the survey was to discover the thinking of our mem- 
bers on this question in view of the growing unrest in the industry. 
The officers of our association felt that since the association had a long- 
established policy, approved in convention, against price supports 
and other forms of controls, that each member had the right to ex- 
press his views for or against them as an instrument to stabilize the 
critical cattle situation. 

There were 1,253 members who cast their ballots, of the membership 
of 2.650, representing 17 percent of the members in good standing. 

Out of the 1.253 members casting their ballots on the question of 
price supports, 963 members were against price supports for cattle. 
This nee sents 76.9 percent of the number of members sending in 
their q stionnaires. 

There were 147 members who cast their ballots in favor of price sup- 
ports for cattle. This represents 11.7 percent of the total number of 
nembers casting their ballots 

There were 143 members who sent in their questionnaires who did 
not vote on the question of price supports for cattle. This represents 
11.4 percent of the number of members sending in their questionnaires. 

Therefore, out of the 1.253 me ‘mbe ‘rs who returned ae question- 
naires, 76.9 percent were against price ae ports for cattle, ( percent 
were favor of price supports, and 1.4 percent did not ae 


Those members having 100 head or less of cattle had the lowest 
per entage voting for price supports and the highest percentage voting 
against price supports than those having 100 to 250 head of cattle and 
t} e having over 250 head 

Out of the 200 members who made comments on their questionnaires 


on the question of price supports, 60 of them were made by those fav- 


oring price supports. These 60 comments fell into 11 categories, but 
16 of them fell into the single category of favoring price supports on 
eattle as long as the other basic agricultural commodities are sup 


» 


Therefore, based upon the poll of our membership in July 1953, our 
issoclation 1s against price sup] ports of any kind for beef cattle as a 
olution for solvin g the present critical cattle situation. 

The members of our associatior ypu that price supports on cattle 
would saddle the consuming public with a hug bie burden and that 
uch supports would cause ai saaibene to climb even higher rather 
than bring them down in line with visible feed supplies and normal 

umer demand. Price supports above the cost of production tend 
to increase the supply of a supported commodity. 

We believe that price supports would mean the return of mandatory 
beef grading which the industry experienced during the war and 
1951 and 1952. 

We believe that price supports would mean that the industry would 
be subject to any other control that the Government. found necessary 

the hese ition of the program. 


"We ieve that a supports for cattle would remove the last 
major ae standil tween a free economy and socialized agri- 


ulture. 
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POLL ON A HEAVIER BEEF-PURCHASE PROGRAM 


The members of our association believe that one of the most prac- 
tical approaches toward solving the present critical cattle situation 
is through a heavier Government beef-purchase program. ‘This was 
borne out by the poll in which 77.7 percent of those voting were for 
the purchase program, 17.9 percent were against the beef-purchase 
program, and 4.4 percent were not voting. 

The association conducted a poll of its members in July 1953, on 
the question of whether or a they favored a heavier purchase "pro- 
gram as a step toward stabilizing the beef-cattle industry. 

Out of the 1.253 members casting their ballots on the question of a 
heavier beef-purchase program, 975 members were in favor of such 
a program. This represents 77.7 percent of the total number of 
members sending in their questionnaires. 

There were 225 members who cast their ballots against a heavier 
beef-purchase program. This represents 17.9 percent of the members 
sending in their questionnaires. 

There were 55 members who ~ not vote on the question of he aN ier 
beef purchases. This represents 4.4 percent of those sending in their 
ballots. 

Therefore, out of the 1,253 members who returned their question- 
naires, 77.7 percent were in favor of a heavier beef-purchase program, 
17.9 percent were against such a program, and 4.4 percent did not 
vote on the question. 

The vote on the heavier beef-purchase program according to the 
size of cattle operation followed the same general trend as the vote 
on price supports for cattle, with those having less than 100 head 
of cattle showing the largest perceiitage voting for a cc heef 
purchase program. 

The members of our association believe that a heavier beef-purchase 
program offers the best opportunity to start the cattle numbers down- 
ward this year while the purchasing power of the consumer is still 
high. 

They believe that the Government should accelerate and expand, 
through the use of all available moneys, the purchase of low-grading 
beef for the school-lunch and foreign-aid programs. They believe 
that a beef-purchase program would be only an emergency measure 
and the Government would not control the industry at any time during 
the program. 

They believe that the Government beef-purchase program should 
be spread over the country, particularly to packers in the western 
range producing States. 


PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY OUT OF BALANCE 


We do not have to use a crystal ball to see the future of the beef- 
cattle industry. Those engaged in the industry are attempting to 
develop a formula to adjust their operations to live in an economy 
of supported livestock feeds, drought, and record cattle numbers. 
Cattlemen are concentr ating their attack — reducing these record 
‘attle numbers because it is the only one in which they have some 
control. 
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patter! of the CONSUME! | uVIhg of heef dw Ine 1955, which is 


ng an all-time per capita record of 75 pounds, brought home the 





adramat fact that they have not increased their normal share of the 
umer dollar spent for beef. Cattle and calf slaughter so far this 

ir has been at the rate of 8 million head higher than last year, but 
the consumer is spendi o the same amount of money as he did last year 


for beel In othe r words, the consumer is buvu ra third more beef 
tl vear Tor the same amount ot money spent fo. hee { last year, 
The refore, it would seem log al to assume that any further increase in 
heef Col sumpt O! would be at the expense of the heef cattle producer. 


Pha nereased re ohter of around 8S m Ilion ead of ¢ ittle and 
{ ilves th . vear br nos thet tal to B36 million head a aoain { a slaueh 
ter of 28 million head In 1952 This is the first time In 5 vears that 


there had been a product QO] slaughter bal mce, 

This production laughter balance in 1953. which will have halted 
the up) ard cattle eye le ~ al d cattle and ¢ ilves oO} farms on January SS 
1954, will be around 94 million head, the same number as at the begin 

ing of this year. There have been some unofficial estimates, how 

r, that all cattle numbers on January 1, 1954, may be a million 
head or more below those on January 1 of this vear. 


, ; : : . ; . 

| ie 7 ) oniheant fTaector 1 ichrevemel oO tne proau On wna 
laughter balance this year is that the productive capacity of the cattle 
ndustry Ss not being reduced. so far. numbers of ‘ows are being 
mainta ned oO! iInereasec. The se]]iy oO off ot Mivente ries of slaughter 


] ] 


teers, heifers, and calves combined with marketing of animals at a 
younger age, 1s resp nsible 1! haltn cr the l pw ird tre nd in cattle num- 


1 
} } t | 


ers is vear 

The Depart: ent of Ao culture in it 1954 outlook on the livestock 
! | meat situ wien point out that resources are not oreat e1 ough for 
much further expansion in cattle production in much of the country 
without some changes 1n longtime land use ~ an d that the reserve 
forage « Lyra tv for eattlh narrovw enough that any unfavorable 
‘ ( ndit ) Wol | ve] marked effects Q The wWaustry 


Suppose we take a look at thi crowth i cattle numbers during the 
past } vears for the purpose of finding out where we must concentrate 
the beef purchase program. 

The number of all cattle and calves on farms on January 1, 1950, was 
approximately 78 million head. The numbers moved up to 82 million 
head on January 1, 1951, and 82 million head on January 1, 1952, and 


] 


climbed t alltime record of almost 94 million head on January 1, 


1 te 

1953. During these 3 vears. cattle numbers increased by the staggering 
total of 16 million head. 

Che most significant thing in connection with this increase in cattle 

rs is that almost the entire increase occurred in the beef cattle 

herd. Most Lr ype rtant, d ring these 5 years, 1 million more cows were 


lded to the breeding herd. This cow herd will be increased even more 


by this coming January. because the percentage of cows going to 
market is below last vear. This is conclusive evidence that the beef 


purchase program must be centered on the cow herd, and meat derived 
rom t} e slat ohter of heifer calves. 

The question facing the ( attlemen is he Ww mu¢ h should the beef cow 
her | he re d \( ed to | ring cattle ht mber in line with forage capacity, 
he producer and feeder a reasonable profit, and furnish at a rea- 
sonable price enough beef to meet the consumer demand. 


‘ 
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The 78 million cattle population on January 1, 1950 was able to 
increase the numbers t million head during that year and still 
slaughter 29 million head of cattle and calves. 

The 82 million cattle population on January 1, 1951 was able to 
increase cattle numbers 6 million head and slaughter 26 million head. 

The 88 million cattle population on January 1, 1952 was able to 
increase cattle numbers another 6 million head during that year and 
slaughter 28 million head. 

The 94 million cattle population on — ivy 1, 1953 was able to 
hold the numbers at 94 million head this yea ‘and slaughter 36 million 
head. 

Our association takes the position that the productive capacity of the 
beef cattle industry should be reduced to reflect a cattle population 
between 88 to 90 million head. We believe that such a cattle popula- 
tion will put the industry on a more stable basis and still furnish at 
a reasonable price enough beef to meet the consumer demand. 

Our assosication also believes that this reduction in cattle numbers 
can be achieved through a cooperative program between the Govern 
ment and the beef cattle industry. The Government should sharply 
expand its beef purchases ot low grading beef derived from the 
slaughter of cows and meat derived from the slaughter of heifer calves 
for the school-lunch and foreign-aid progr: “6 and the cattle industry 
shoul 1 ste p up its bee f promotion an dd mereh: nie dising program. 

Since Jast April our association and the other livestock organiza- 
tions in California have been engaged in a cooperative beef promo 
tion and merchandising progr um with the processing and distributing 
seoments of the industry. Thro ih the fas cooper: ition of the press, 
radio, ai nd te le \ ision, ane d the SP other seoments o { the 1! dus try, county 
beef promotion committees throughout the State are carrying on a 
sustaining program promoting the merchandising of beet. 

We feel that this program has been at least partially responsible 
for the alltime record per capit: i beef consumption. The cattlemen 
in the other States should accelerate their beef f promotion program 
and help the industry to eat its way out of the present critical cattle 
situation. 

We believe that Secretar y ot Agcri iculture Benson’s approac ‘h to the 
agricultural problem is basic ‘ally sound and that with the cooper: ation 
of all the producers and others, a farm policy can be developed to the 
satisfaction and good of the Nation as a whole. 

I thank you. 

(Document submitted by Mr. Sexton is as follows :) 


Pott on Support PRicES FoR CATTLE AND HEAVIER BEEF PURCHASE PROGRAM 
BY CALIFORNIA CATTLEMEN’S ASSOCIATION, SAN FRANcISCO, CALIF., AUGUST 10, 
1953 


To: Board of directors and officers of county associations. 
From: J. Edgar Dick, secretary. 
Subject: Poll of membership on price supports for cattle 


We are presenting for your consideration and study the results of the poll 
of the membership on the question of price supports for cattle. The purpose 
of the survey was to discover the thinking of the members on this question in 
view of the growing pressures in many range-producing States for such supports. 
President Schneider felt that since the association has had a long-established 
policy, approved in convention, against price supports and other forms of con- 
trols, that each member had the right to express his views for or against them 
as an instrument to stabilize the present critical cattle situation. 
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BACKGROUND 


The background and events leading up to the decision to poll the membership 
on the question of price supports for cattle were presented in the July 10, 1953, 
ie of Hot Irons. The following is the complete text of the material that 
ppeared in this issue of Hot Irons on the question of polling the membership 
on price supports: 
President Schneider believes that unless the Government takes a more posi- 

e and realistic approach to the cattle situation, which is caught between sup- 
porte feeds and drought, there will be increasing pressure for cattle supports. 
He said that the recent survey by the Record Stockman reflects the thinking of at 
least some cattlemen in that direction. He said that depressed prices of replace- 
ment cattle have caused producers of feeder cattle in Nebraska to request the 
Sandhills Cattle Association to poll its membership to find out its thinking on 
cattle supports, corn supports, Government purchases, and the role beef promotion 
would play in cleaning up beef surpluses. 

“President Schneider points out that a group of cattlemen in the Panhandle 
of Texas, who organized the North Plains Cattle Growers Association, is another 
good example of the unrest and confusion over the present cattle situation. 
These cattlemen and others from the drought States met at Dalhart, Tex., on 
Monday and set up the new association for the sole purpose of securing price 
supports at the producer level for cattle. The chairman of the organizational 
meeting declared that 95 percent of the rank and file of cattlemen wanted price 
supports. He said that the stand of livestock associations against price supports 
reflects only the opinions of officers of the associations. 

“President Schneider believes growing pressures in many range-producing 
States for support prices for cattle make it necessary for the association to poll 
its membership on the question of support prices. The CCA has had a long- 
established policy, approved in convention, against price supports and other 
forms of controls. President Schneider feels each member has a right to express 
his views on important policy matters such as the one on price controls. There 
fore, he has approved a questionnaire to poll the membership on the question of 
supports for cattle, and we are sending it with a letter giving more details, to 
you next week. He asks that each member in the meantime give careful and 
thoughtful consideration to this important question.” 


PREPARATION OF QUESTIONNAIRE 


Careful consideration was given to the preparation of the questionnaire to be 
used for polling the membership on price supports for cattle. President Schnei 
der and others believed that a long, complicated questionnaire would confuse the 
ssue and would not accomplish positive objectives. The final question was to 

it the questionnaire to three questions and give the members the opportunity 
to express their views on other matters through comments 

The second question having to do with a heavier beef purchase program was 
selected in order to find out if the members felt that such a program would 
bolster prices and stabilize the cattle industry during the critical marketing 
season this summer and fall. The third question was listed in the question- 

iire to find out if the members felt that the industry could stabilize itself 
without any outside help. 

rHE QUESTION NATRI 


The members were asked to express their views on three questions by voting 
for or against them, with the privilege of qualifying their vote through the space 
for comments on the questionnaire. The number of cattle owned by each mem- 
ber was requested in order to provide the opportunity to analyze the results of 
the poll by the size of operation. The name of the county was requested in order 
that we could make an analysis of the poll by different areas of the State. The 
following is a copy of the questionnaire sent to each member of the association: 


CALIFORNIA CATTLEMEN'S ASSOCIATION, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


1. Do you favor price support for cattle? Yes ( ) No( ) 

2. Do you favor a heavier Government purchase of beef to stabilize the cattle 
market‘ Yes ( ) No ( ) 

$. Do you favor no help of any kind? Yes ( )No( ) 

Remarks . : senile - 

Number of cattle today _.. County 
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LETTER SENT WITH THE QUESTION NAIRI 


President Schneider believed that it was necessary to enclose a letter with the 
questionnaire, outlining some of the problems that the industry would encounter 
in the event cattle were supported at the producer level. The greatest task was 
to present these problems so as not to influence any member in casting his ballot 
for or against price supports for cattle. The decision was made to list only those 
that the industry experienced during price controls and those being experienced 
by the agricultural groups that are under a price-support program at the present 
time. 

President Schneider thought it was necessary to point out some of the possible 
objectives that might be achieved through a heavier beef-purchase program 
He was of the opinion that the Congress would not consider legislation this 
year to change the support price on grain feeds to bring them in line with the 
price of cattle. The possible achievements listed in the letter were accomplished 
by the beef-purchase program during the drought in 1984. The following is an 
exact copy of the letter sent with the questionnaire on price supports for cattle: 


CALIFORNIA CATTLEMEN’sS ASSOCIATION, 
San Francisco, Calif., July 14, 1958. 
Subject: Poll on support prices and heavier beef-purchase program. 

President Schneider asks that you cast your vote on the questions listed on 
the enclosed postal card questionnaire which is addressed to our office in San 
Francisco. The questionnaire need not be signed, but we would like you to give 
the number of cattle and calves you normally have and the name of your county 
We need the number of cattle of each member in order that we can analyze the 
poll by the size of operation. We need the name of the county in order that we 
can make an analysis of the poll by the different areas of the State. 


Do you favor price supports for cattle? 

President Schneider does not wish to influence any member in casting his ballot 
for or against price supports for cattle. He does, however, wish to point out 
some of the problems that the industry will have to encounter in the event cattle 
are supported at the producer level. 

1. Price supports would mean the return of mandatory beef grading which the 
industry experienced during the war and again in 1951 and 1952. 

2. Price supports would mean production controls and quotas on cattle similar 
to those on supported feed grains such as corn and wheat. 

3. Price supports would mean that the industry would be subject to any other 
control that the Government found necessary for administration of the program. 

4. Price supports would mean that cattle numbers would continue to climb 
rather than bring them down in line with feed and consumer demand. 


Do you favor a heavier Government purchase of beef to stabilize the cattle 
market? 

President Schneider asks this question in order to find out if the members 
feel that a heavier beef-purchase program is adequate to bolster the cattle 
industry which will continue to be caught in a three-way squeeze for many 
months to come because of supported feeds, cattle numbers, and drought. He 
wishes to point out some of the possible objectives that might be achieved through 
a heavier beef-purchase program for school lunches and for export. 

1. A purchase program appears to be at least one of the best opportunities 
to raise the price of all classes of cattle and to stabilize the market. 

2. A heavier purchase program would absorb the surplus of beef which will 
result from the anticipated heavy fall run of cows, lower grade steers and 
heifers, and those moving to market from drought areas. 

3. A heavier purchase program would reverse the present upward cattle cycle 
and start cattle numbers down this year. The industry could accomplish this 
while the purchasing power of the consumer is still high. 

4. A beef-purchase program would be only an emergency measure and the 
Government would not control the industry at any time during the program. 

Be sure to cast your ballot immediately, give the number of cattle and calves, 
and the county in which you live. 

Respectfully submitted. 

J. Eocar Dick, Secretary. 
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DISTRIBUTION OI THE QUESTIONNAIRI 





rhe questionnaire was sent to 2.650 members, which includes around 200 
members who are in good standing but have not yet paid their 1953 dues. A 





ple copy of the questionnaire and letter were sent to the presidents and 

secretaries of all State associations and to the American National Cattlemen’s 

As tior There was no publicity given to the poll, with the exception of the 

rad broadcast given by Henry Schacht, agricultural editor of the National 
I l ng Ce San Franei 

I St ttending the seven-county meeting in Chester on July 17, 19538, passed 

, nm to the effect that each of the seven counties poll the cattlemen 

tl were not members of the State association Tehama and Siskiyou Counties 

ve he on ones that requested questionnaires to poll the cattlemen who were 

ibers of the State associatior The Tehama County Cattlemen’s Asso 

ent 150 of the questionnaires to su h eattlemer and there were 235 of 

the that returned the questionanire The Siskivou County Cattlemen’s Asso 

n sent 200 of the questionnaires to those who did not belong to the State 

n and there were 48 of them that returned the questionnaire. These 

(1 questiol ires were combined with those received from the members of the 

_ tion and given the same treatment as members in the analysis of 

price supports and heavier beef purchases 
rHE RETURNS ON THE QUESTIONNAIRI 

Chere were 1,253 members and cattlemen who cast their ballot There were 

~OS of these members who were against Government help of any kind There 

s wd reason to believe that the vacation season prevented an even greater 

retul Those casting their ballots represent 47 percent of the members in good 

standing at the present time Th was an excellent voting performance. 

S es of 10 percent are considered ple to reflect trends, but the response 

to the questionnaire more than meets the maximum formula established for 

economic surveys 

Phese questionnaires furnished pertinent information in the comments that 

pl ed is materia n establishing policy on many problems facing the 

industry President Schneider said that the voting on the three questions and 

the comments on them and other problems show that the members have a clear 


understanding of the present-day problems of the cattle industry. 


COMMENTS ON THE QUESTION NAIRI 


Gut of the 1.255 members and cattlemen casting their ballots on the 3 ques- 
t ted in the questionnaire, 545 of them made excellent comments on ways 
ind means to bolster cattle prices and to stabilize the market. These comments 
vere classified into 34 gener tegories pertaining to price supports, heavier 
beef purchases, against Government help, and general comments Out of the 


i> members commenting on the 3 questions listed in the questionnaire, 200 of 
t he f Inder price supports, 100 of them under heavier beef purchases, 114 
of them under against Government help of any kind, 129 of them under general 
omments, and 2 were adverse comments. 


MAJORITY AGAINST PRICE SUPPORTS FOR CATTLE 


There were 963 members, which includes the 208 members who were against 
Government help of any kind, who cast their ballot against price supports as 
in instrument to bolster cattle prices and to stabilize the market. This repre- 

nts 76.9 percent of the number of members sending in their questionnaire 

There were 147 members who cast their ballot in favor of price supports for 

ttle This represents 11.7 percent of the total number of members sending 





n their questionnairs There were 143 members who sent in their questionnaire 
vho did not vote on the question of price supports for cattle. This represents 
t percent of the number of members sending in their questionnaire 
Pherefore, out of the 1,253 members who returned their questionnaires, 76.9 
percent were rainst price supports for cattle, 11.7 percent were in favor of 
price supports nd 11.4 percent did not vote on the question 
The following is a complete tabulation of the questionnaires for the State as 
whole, showing the number of member ting for price supports, voting against 
price supports, ar d not votir on my Pe Supports by size of operation This 
tabulat eS I nelude the 20S members who were not in favor of Govern- 
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ment help of any kind. Those voting on this question will be treated in a sepa 
rate tabulation 


Vote on price supports, hy size of operation, for Ntate ¢ ( nia 


Number voting 1. O45 
100 head or less: 


Yes +] 
No OQ 


100 to 250 head: 








The above table rev ils that « t of the 1.045 members votir on price ny 
32-0 f them had 100 hend of cattle r less which represents 350.6 perce of those 
rey 

til on the question There were 308 of them that had 100 to 250 head which 
represents percent of those voting on price supports And there were 422 who 
had more than 250 hea f ttle wl h repres¢ 10.4 percent of hose ve I 
n the que ion 

rhe } ‘ vba venls. too. that there ’ her nror need fey n ft 
voting of the members in each of the three sizes of operation The f wing is 
1 sum I ‘ hi p) I wall DI ( Sul nad not 
Vo yr by s e of yy I 
P00] id eattl ) 

rhos ‘ ! 100 head I ss of cattle had the reel é 
ve Pr pl Dy t il the h percen e vot nst poort 
han tl ’ ‘ hye pera ! t 7 "} 1 1 
that 12.8 percent were in favor of price supports. There were 74.4 percent of em 

Lil ( ’ 1 ] 12.8 ‘ } thot d 2 oe ( } ‘ a 
100 7 rd ft 50 head 

Chose < ‘ r\ howed the irgest perce ige \ e for 1 ( ipports 
and the WwW t iil price supports I} ( ! i Vs it 
16.1 percent were in favor of price pports. There were 67.9 percent of them 
rainst e ] ! ! lt) pe 7 f } did 1 ‘ ¢ 
Tl ( ) T ‘ t 

T he lo nie 

Those t ib t he ime votil ( S ‘ wit} mm 
hea ( ( ‘ his e of ope it n repre I l h ire 

tin ray } i11e mn « price pport how hat 13.5 ent were I i 
ty ( pp s for ¢ ‘ There ‘ 73.6 peree hic 
ti or ere MNSt price ip t nd 12.0 pe Oy t 1 

vote on tl eS ! 
(‘on nits i?) } ('¢ Supper f 

Out of 545 members who made comments on their questionnaires, 200 ther 
were on the question ¢ price support hese comments fe into 10 ger 


categories, but practically all of them were evenly divided among five specific 
ones Th NlOWLT isa list of these omments n price support 


1. Fifty-eight members felt that cattle should be upported so long as other 


basie agricultural commodities are supported 





2. Forty-nine members were in favor of flexible price supports on in and 
other feed used in feeding livestoc} 
3. Twenty-nine members believed that the support prices on all livestock feed 


should he rem ved, 
1. Twenty-six members favored the removal of price supports on all basic agt 
cultural commodities 
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5. Twenty-one members were of the opinion that help of any kind should be 
limited to those in drought and disaster areas. 

6. Six members felt that if cattle were supported, it should be on a flexible 
basis in order to keep the cattle population from increasing. 
7. Five believed that Government-held livestock feed should be made available 
at prices in relation to cattle prices 

8. Two were of the opinion that legislation should be enacted for a gradual 
reduction and price uniformity for all supported agricultural commodities. 

9. Two were in favor of support prices for cows to take care of the heavy 
liquidation this fall. 

10. Two felt that controls during the early part of the Korean war were the 
cause of the present critical cattle situation. 


Comments of those favoring supports 


Out of 200 members who made comments on their questionnaires on the 
question of price supports, 60 of them were made by those favoring price sup- 
ports. These 60 comments fell into 11 categories, but more than two-thirds of 
them came into a single category. Forty-six of them favored support prices on 
eattle so long as the other basic agricultural commodities are supported. The 
remaining 14 comments were evenly scattered among the comments on price 
supports, heavier beef purchases, and other methods to stabilize the industry. 


Vote on price supports by counties 


The following is a complete tabulation of the questionnaire, by counties, 
showing the number of members Voting for price supports, voting against price 
supports, and not voting on price supports, by size of operation. This tabulation 
does not include the 208 members who were not in favor of Government help of 
any kind. Those voting on this question will be treated in a separate tabulation. 
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Vote on price supports, by size of operation, for each county in State 








Nu . , 
er P - 
Ye , Y« \ N ‘ ) 
V vote 
lameda 20 s 1 3 2 4 14 2 
Alpine ] l l 
Amador 7 2 2 
Butte 5 i l $ 2 7 
Calaveras ya 5 1 
Colusa | l 
Contra Costa 19 2 1 2 } l i l 2 i 
Del Norte 2 1 ] 
El Dorado l 2 $ 2 $ > 
Fresno 29 l 2 7 2 2 t 
Glenr l 2 é l 2 t 
Humboldt s { 2 i l 
Imperial } I 1 1 ] 2 
Inyo 1] l ) ) 
Kert 1 2 2 2 2 
13 ° { 1 
24 ay ’ 2 1 : 2 4 
Los Angeles 19 l i | 2 2 l 2 f 2 2 
Madera 4 ’ 4 l 8 ] 10 1 2 27 
Marin } l l l l 2 l 
Mariposa ; 2 l l l 
Mendocino 2 7 2 2 1 ! : 4 
Merced 30) ! 2 f 1 4 ) 2 - 9 ; 
Modo 47 2 2 7 1 + 19 ) 2 ) 
Mono ; l l i ] 2 
Monterey f 18 7 2 
Napa s 2 2 1 7 
Nevada t l 2 4 2 
Orange { 2 | { 
Placer 7 - ! 
Plumas 19 l i l 2 ( 2 2 
Riverside 8 $ ] 2 f 2 
Sacramento 3] l f 2 f l l $ 2 2¢ ; 
San Benito 18 2 t s 2 16 2 
San Bernardino ll 1 2 l l } l 2 7 2 
San Diego... 20) { l 6 ] ] 2 
San Francisco l 1 l 
San Joaquin 26 1 , 1 1 Ss 1 22 
San Luis Obispo l l 5 4 } 3 l 13 l t 21 4 
San Mateo j l ] l l | 2 l 
Santa Barbara 42 10 2 1 ) 3 12 4 : 2 
Santa Clara 21 1 2 2 6 2 14 4 
Santa Cruz } ] | ] 
Shasta 15 2 l 2 l l { , 2 
Slerra 6 l 1 1 z 1 4 1 
Siskiyou 71 1 22 + j 4 5 10 $ 13 46 12 
Solano f l l 2 2 l i ] 
Ssonoms 14 2 4 2 2 
Stanislaus 27 l t 2 7 4 0 
Sutter 2 l l l 
rehama 4] 4 3 7 1 t 7 1 ] 20 4 
Trinity 5 l 1 2 
Tulare 52 l 13 14 2 ' 13 ) ) ( 7 
Tuolumne 14 } 1 l } 1 l 4 2 1) 
Ventura 57 2 ] l 3 ) 2 2 5 7 27 
Yolo 4 l 2 1 l 
Yuba 6 l l 1 2 l 4 
Out-of-Stat l 2 
otal 1,045 41 | 238 41 49 | 206 418 57 | 311 54 | 147 


The vote on price supports by counties shows the same general pattern as the 
State as a whole. The vote in the counties of Los Angeles, Marin, San Mateo, 
Shasta, and Tehama, however, showed that 25 percent or more were in favor of 
price supports. There appears little need for further analysis of the vote in each 
county because it would not reveal any significant difference in any part of 
the State. 

We believe that it might be of interest to analyze the voting on price supports 
in Siskiyou and Tehama Counties in view that these two counties furnished 
questionnaires from cattlemen who are not members of the association. 
Eighteen percent of those voting in Siskiyou were for price supports. Taking the 
vote of the members alone, 20 percent were in favor of price supports. Forty-two 
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of those voting in Teham: 
the members alone, 3: I 
igainst Government help 
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1 County were for Taking the 
were in favor of price supports. Those 
kind were not considered in this par- 


price supports 
ercent 


of any 





MAJORITY FAVOR HEAVIER BEEF-PURCHASE PROGRAM 
There were 9723 members who cast their ballot in favor of a heavier beef 
hase program to bolster cattle prices and to stabilize the market. This rep- 
ents 77.7 pere of the total number of members sending in their ques- 
Lionnaire 
There were 225 members, which includes the 208 members who were against 
ernme! help of any kil who ¢ heir ballot against a heavier beef- 
chase progran This represents 17.9 percent of the members sending in their 
est maire 
Phere were » members who did 1 ote on the question of a heavier beef- 
ec} e 1 gram. This represents 4.4 percent of the tot questionnaire, 
Cherefore of the 1.253 embers wl returned their questionnaire, 77.7 
ent were in favor of a heavier beef-purchase proj; 17.9 percent were 
i 1a program, and 4.4 perce did not vote on the question 
i \ ~ . 1 I the questionnaire tor the State as a 


a heavier beef-purchase pro 


ng on the by size of 


- iil s I l roLral il 0 v question, 
l l l On Coe rie (le e BOS emb s wl were not in 
Gover ‘ elp hose 2 l his question will be 
le ( j he } cl} p n hy ( ! Ntate of 
{ 
N bn ng 1,015 
OO he S 
= 297 
N 9 
N 12 
4) hie 
¥ * 283 
Ni » 
\ 20 
end ¢ wore 
. 102 
N 6 
No 23 
I ry 
Y¢ 9735 
N 17 
N ote DD 
hve | e table rey s that out of the 1,045 inbers voting on heavier beef 
ir i 1S « them id 100 head of cattle or less, which represents 30.5 per 
( hos ing on the question There were 305 of them who had 100 to 
MO) Tie which represents 29.1 percent of those voting on heavier beef purchases, 
d there were 422 who had more than 250 head of cattle, Which represents 40.4 
ent hose voting on the questio1 
The abs le also reveals tl there was tle difference in the voting of the 
( hie e sizes of Operation Che following is a summary 
ting f heavier beef p hases, against such purchases, and not voting, 
‘ ‘ f yperation 
head ¢ at or less 
Those members having 100 head or less of cattle had the largest percentage 
ting for a heavier beef purchase program. This size of operation shows that 
t percent of them were in favor of the program. There were 2.8 percent that 
re ag st such program, and 3.8 percent that did not vote on the question. 
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100 head to 250 head 


Those in this category had the least e 
a heavier beef purchase prox 





on the other two groups favoring 
ram. This size of operation shows that 92.7 percent 





were in favor of heavier beef purchases. There were only .7 percent of those 
in this Classification that voted iinst such a program, and 6.6 percent of 
them that did not vote on the question. 





251 he ad or more 


Those in this category had about the same voting record as those with 100 to 


250 head of cattle. This size of operation, representing the largest number vot 
ing on the question of a heavier beef purchase program, shows that 92.9 percent 
were in favor of heavier beef purchases. There were 1.5 percent of those in 
this classification that were 





ainst such purchases, and 5.6 percent that did 
not vote on the question 


Comments on a heavier beef purchase program 


Out of 545 members who made comments on their questionnaires, 100 of them 
were on the question of a heavier beef purchase program. These comments fell 
into 6 general classifications, but practically all of them were divided among 

specific ones. The following is a list of these comments on heavier beef 
purchases : 

1. Thirty-eight members favored a heavier beef purchase program, provided 
that the money came from foreign-aid funds, and that such beef be shipped to 
foreign countries 

2. Twenty-six members believed that the Government should purchase only 
cows and the lower grades of beef 

3. Twenty-three members felt that the Government should only purchase 
beef when the market is depressed or as an emergency measure. 

$, Seven members believed that the Governinent shoul oniy bu { iio? 
beef for the armed services and not for any giveaway program to 1 gr 
countries 
5. Four members were in favor of the Government limiting its purchases of beef 
to this country 

6. Two members were in favor of purchasing only the better grades of beef 
for the school-lunch program 


Vote on a heavier beef pure hase program bu counties 


The following is a complete tabulation of the questionnaire by counties show 
ing the number of members voting for a heavier beef purchase program, vot 
ing against such a program, and not voting at all on the question, by size of 
operation. This tabulation does not include the 208 members who were not in 
favor of Government help of any kind. Those voting on this question will be 


treated in a separate tabulation 
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The vote on a heavier beef purchase program by counties and by size of oper- 
the same general trend as for the State as a whole. Since there 
be no particular trend in any part of the State, there is little need 
material further 


follows 


mars to 


to analyze the 
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SOME CATTLEMEN AGAINST GOVERN MENT HELP 


There were 208 members who were not in favor of Government help of any 
kind. ‘Those who were against Government help of any kind represented 16.6 
percent of the total number casting their ballots. 

The following is a complete tabulation of the questionnaire for the State as a 
whole, showing the number of members voting against Government help of any 
kind by size of operation: 


Vote against Government help of any kind by size of operation for State of 
California 


Number voting 


= 208 

100 head or less = = 63 
100 to 250 head sista eat aaa G2 
251 head or more-_- ao ws 73 
Summary 7 eas on 208 


The above table shows that those voting against Government help of any kind 


were divided almost equally among the three classifications of operation 
Comments against Government he lp 


Out of the 545 members who made comments on their questionnaires, 114 of 
them were made by those who voted against Government help of any kind. These 
comments were fairly we scattered over 14 general categories, but 


a large per- 
centage of them fell into several 


specific ones. The following is a list of these 
comments against Government belp of any kin¢ 

1. Twenty-four members felt that the cattle industry could be stabilized by 
the law of supply and demand 

2. Nineteen members believed that the Government should only give help in 
cases of drought, disaster, and extreme emergency 

3. Fourteen members believed that the cattlemen should get together and help 
each other during the present critical cattle situation 

+. Twelve members said that support prices should be eliminated on all agri- 
cultural commodities. 





5. Ten members believed that feed grains should have flexible support prices. 

6. Ten members were of the strong opinion that the cattle industry should not 
get mixed up in any temporary Government program because it eventually be- 
comes a permanent one 

7. Six members believed that support prices should be eliminated on all live 
stock feeds. 

8. Six members believed that the cattle industry should start a beef promo- 
tion and advertising campaign. 

9. Five members felt that retail meat prices were too high in relation to cattle 
prices. 

10. Three members felt that the present condition of the industry would 
weed out those primarily not cattlemen. 

11. Two members were in favor of eliminating or reducing the importation of 
beef. 

12. One member believed a higher tariff should be placed on beef. 

13. One member favored buying beef for Government use only and not for any 
giveaway program. 

14. One member said we kept breeding stock too long which drove up prices 
and brought new people into the business, and we must pay for our mistakes now. 


Vote on no Government help by counties 


The following is a complete tabulation of the questionnaire by counties, show- 
ing the number of members voting against Government help by size of operation. 
Some of the counties did not vote on this question and will not be shown in the 
tabulation. 


38490—54—pt. 13-3 
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Vote against Government help of any kind by size of operation for counties in 


the Ntate 


y } 
{ 
8 
? Governme ‘ 0 kind by count ind } ize of 
I s pa t ( 
N ~ Y QUESTIONNAI 
previous ow hat 545 members made comments on their 
nd that 2 of them were on price supports, 100 of them were on 
vier beef purchase nd 114 of them were on the question 
st Government help of a kind There were also 129 
ents on their questionnaire that did not fall into any 
| rories Therefore we are sting these comments which 
i entegories 
Dwe five members were favor of eliminating or reducing the importa- 
ian and military consumption 
" vy members felt that retail meat and restaurant prices were too high 
I ( nto l pri es 
Seventeen members believed that the law of supply and demand would 
‘ ] entt ustry 
t. l'ifteen members were in favor of a program for extending long-term loans 
eS t for those who cannot secure credit from banks. 
('welve members believed that the ecattlemen should get together and do 
tl gs to help themselves and quit leaning on the Government 


6. Nine members felt that the industry should have an advertising and public 


7. Nine members believed that some program should be adopted to reduce the 
cattle population as well as controlling the orderly marketing of cattle. 
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S. Seven members favor raising the tariff on livestock and meat imported int 
this country) 
9. Six members are in favor of letting the cattle market seek its own level and 
weed out those primarily not cattlemen. 
10. Two members did not want the industry to get mixed up in any temporary 
Government program as it eventually becomes a permanent one. 
11. One member favors a program to promote new uses for hides and ta W 
12, One member believes that there should be more information on markets for 
different types of cattle in order to bring buyer and seller together. 
13. One member believes in providing retail outlets where consumers can bu 
Utility and Commercial beef at prices in relation to the price on the hoot 
14. One member said to let the market alone and give the feed buyers a 
’ chance. 
15. One member favors manadatory beef grading 
16. One member said there was need for an organization to protect cattle ] 
ducers aga st speculation and to create a abilized fair profit. 
17. One member favored lowering steamship rates on beef shipped to foreigr 
- countries 
ADVERSE COMMENTS ON POLI 
1. One member said that the poll was the worst example of loaded questic 
He said we did not want answers, but just want people to agree with us 
2. One ember said he resented the propaganda letter which accompanied the 
questionnaire He said it was entirely uncalled for and extremely unfair t 
members 
SUMMARY 
1. There were 1,253 members who east their b it on the poll of price supports 
and a ] ivie beef-purchase ] gra ihere were 2OS of these embe \W 
were agai Government help of any kind 
2. Out of the 1,253 members and cattlemen casting their ballots on the 3 ques 
tions liste in the questionnalre 45 of them made excellent comments ¢ Wavs 
and means to bolster cattle prices and to stabilize the market. These comments 
were Classified into 54 general categories pertaining to price supports, heavier 
beef purchases, against Government help, and general comments 
.> | ere were 963 membe rs, which inc ides the 20S members who were Li! 
Government help of any kind, who cast their ballot against price supports 
t, ‘here were 147 members who cast their ballot in favor of price supports for 
cattle 
>. There were 143 members who sent in their que I oting he 
quest 1 Of price supports tor cattle 
6 TT) e having 100 head of tle or less represented 30.6 perce? of those 
voting on the question of price ipports. Those having 100 to 250 head of cattle 
represented 20 percent of those voting on the que I And those having more 
thar 250 head of cattle rep S¢ ed 4 tf percent of ose voting on the q I 
of price supports 
i. Those having 100 or less of eattle had the lowest percentage voting fo 
price ports and the highest percentage voting against supports than ‘ 
the the \ operation categories 
Ss. The vote « | e supports by counties shows the s gener patter 
the State as a wl Phe vote in the counties of Los Angeles, Marin, San Ma 
. Shasta d Tehama, howeve showed that 25 percent or more were in fa 
price supports 
9, Out of the 545 members who made comments on their questionnaires, ZOO f 
the were on the question of e support Out of the 200 members who m ( 
comments on price supports, GO of them were made by those favorit price 
supports 
10 here were 973 members who cust their ballot in favor of a heavier heef 
purchase program to ittle prices and to stabilize the market 
11. There were 225 members, which includes the 208 members who were agai 
Government help of iny kind, who cast their ballot igainst a heavier f-] iI 


chase program 
12 There were 
purchase program 
13. Thos 
of those vot 


55> members who did not vote on the 


100 head or 


on the question of heavier beef pure) 


members hay less of « 
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having more than 250 head of cattle represented 40.4 percent of those voting on 
tl u ion of a heavier beef-] hase program 

14. The oting of those on a heavier beef-purchase program in each of the 
three es of 0] tion followed almost the same pattern as the voting on price 

l xf iving 100 head of cattle or less had the largest percentage 
ve f ! ef-purchase progra 

15. The vote on heavier beef purchases by counties and by size of operation 
follow e same general trend as for the State as a whole 

16. Out of the 545 members who ide comments on their questionnaires, 100 
of the vere on the question of heavier beef purchases 

17. There were 208 membs who were not in favor of Government help of 
any kind. Those ) were against Government help of any kind represented 
16.6 we nt of ‘ ] er cas ry their ballots 

LS i Ci { 1 f i1inst Government ] p of any kind in each of the 
three sizes of operation was practically the same. Out of the 208 members voting 
against Government help of any kind, 63 of them had 100 head of cattle or less, 
72 of them had 100 to 250 head of cattle, and 73 of them had 250 head or more. 

19. Out of the 545 members who made comments on their questionnaires, 114 
of t) were made by those who voted against Government help of any kind. 

-~0. there were quite a few omments on the questionnaires that did not fall 
into ft ate ry of price supports, heavier beef purchases, and against Govern 
ment » Out of the 545 members who made comments on their questionnaires, 
12 ( fe oa categ of g ral comments 

This presentat is therefore an analysis of the poll on price supports for 
cattle, he ier beef purchases, and against Government help of any kind. We 
want to ain express r appreciation for the excellent cooperation of members 

ul h plete terial 

Respe ully bi ttea 


J. EnGar Dick, Secretary. 
Mr. Hint. The next witness will be Harvey McDougal, representing 
the beef-cattle feeders. 


STATEMENT OF HARVEY A. McDOUGAL, DIRECTOR, CALIFORNIA 
CATTLEMEN’S ASSOCIATION, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Chairman Hill, members of the committee, my name is Harvey A. 
McDougal. Iama director of the California Cattlemen’s Association, 
whose headquarters are 659 Monadnock Building, San Francisco 5. I 
am also a cattle feeder in Solano (¢ ounty. 

We appreciate the opportunity to appear before you to express the 
thinking of the members of our association on a long-range program 
for the beef-cattle producing and feeding industry. I will present the 
problems confronting the cattie feeders. 


CATTLE-FEEDING INDUSTRY IN CALIFORNIA 


California is one of the leading cattle-feeding States in the Nation. 
The California Crop and Livestock Reporting Service estimates that 
about 1 million head of cattle and calves will have been finished in 
feedlots during 1953. 

sesices finishing cattle in feedlots, California has made great strides 
in finishing cattle on irrigation pastures and supplemental feeding on 
meadows and the open ranges. 

California is a big market for stocker and feeder cattle. During 
1951 a record number of 1,075,000 head of stocker and feeder calves 
were shipped into the State. The five leading States supplying these 
in-shipments were Texas, Arizona, Oregon, Nevada, and Idaho, in 
that order. Shipments of these replacement cattle into California in 
1953 will be around three-quarters of a million head. 
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PROBLEMS CONFRONTING CATTLE FEEDERS 


Profits in cattle feeding are only realized when the selling price 
for fed cattle provides sufficient margin over the price paid for feeder 
stock. Big profits or losses in feeding have usually been caused by 
unexpected changes in the selling prices for fed cattle. 

In the fall of a year ago, cattle feeders bought feeder steers at 
prices almost $9 per 100 soma below the prices of late 1951. This 
reduction seemed to provide a good opportunity to realize profits, even 
if prices of fed cattle should be reduced moderately. But prices of 
fed cattle fell drastically, averaging $11 lower this past spring than 
a year before. From December through June, choice feed steers 
were sold for less per poun 1 than had been paid as feeders 7 months 
previously. This was the first time margins were negative since 
early 1949. 

The higher price of feed in relation to the price of cattle has been 
playing a leading role in cattle feeding. Government-supported live- 
stock grains and feeds has been one of the depressing factors on the 
price of feeder cattle. They have been instrumental in widening the 
price spread between feeder and fat cattle, which means that the beef- 

cattle producers are paying the bill on Government-supported live- 
stock: grains and feeds. 

The rigid Government supports on livestock grains and feeds, 
besides having an adverse effect on the beef-cattle producer, have just 
as important an effect on the social and economic wealth of the 
country. 

When these supported feeds are taken off the market and stored by 
the Government, it represents a loss to the Nation equivalent to a 
crippling drought for the reason that these stored grains represent 
soil fertility. Under the support program, these grains cannot be 
sold for less than 100 percent of parity until they have become spoiled. 

The producer and feeder members of our association are of the 
opinion that price supports for top grading cattle is not the solution 
to the livestock problem. 

A support program for Choice cattle, for example, would simply 
mean another Government stockpile of a perishable product. This 
kind of a deal would make the potato support and baie program a 
minor incident. The available commercial storage for such a per ish- 
able commodity is just about equal to 2 days’ consumption of beef. 
Most important, to support a single grade of a commodity, would 
only be a stepping stone toward price supports for the whole industry, 

Therefore, the members of our association take the position of 
being against price supports or any other form of Government control 
for cattle. They take the position that price supports on livestock 
feeds and grains should be flexible enough to meet changing conditions, 

The cattlemen of California wish to commend Secretary of Agri- 
culture Benson for his realistic approach to the complex farm pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Hiww. Thank you, Mr. McDougal. That ends the witnesses as 
given to me, on the printed sheet. on beef cattle. Are there other 
witnesses individually or otherwise ? 

Mr. Grermonp. I was absent when you called me. I am Jack Ger- 
mond. 

Mr. Hitz. We will hear from you now. 
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STATEMENT OF JACK GERMOND, PRESIDENT, SONOMA COUNTY 
CATTLEMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Germonp. Chairman Hill and members of the committee, my 
s Jack Germond. I am president of the Sonoma County Cattle- 
men’s Association. I am appearing before this committee today as 
‘ul hel dual stockman, rather than as the preside nt of the Sonoma 
County Cattlemen’s Association. 

[ appreciate very much the opportunity to appear before you to 


express my th “ang on a program for the be f-cattle industry. 


( PYLE PRICES SHARPLY DOWNWARD 


Phe beef ittle ind istry has expert need sh rp price breaks and 
MANY ttlemen are being forced to adjust their operations in an at- 
tempt to live in an economy of 1 sing costs ot products and services 

ry toa cattle operation. Faced with the pre sent low prices for 
i ‘ n such an economy, many will find their indebtedness lli- 
it may be asked how discouraging ceoer prices may be. If prices 

Octo --December are about the same as in September, « cattle pro 
duce} will have received an average price of around $17 per 100 
pound for beef cattle this year. This is much below the $24.30 re- 
et ved last year and $28. 70 in Idol, 

At an average price of i for cattle in 1953, this would be about 
81 percent of parity. Asdiepclhee iwo cattle prices wer 146 percent of 
parity. All farm prices have averaged about 95 percent of parity so 
fai 1 1958 

LABOR AND FREIGHT AN IMPORTANT FACTOR 
‘re has been a goreat deal of talk abo t the spre id between cattle 
beef prices. Dominant factors in the increased spread between 


le and beef prices have been sharp boosts in labor and transporation 


Che plain facts are that labor costs have advanced 104 percent since 


1945, transportation costs on meat havine gone up SS percent and on 
livestock 72 percent, whic! h is in a labor cost. Of the greatest 
lmMportance where spreac | is cons iden red, is the climb in inescapable 
labor costs. Ne xT to the initial cost of f buying livestock, the greatest 
outlay of money by the meat-packing industry is incurred in the pay- 
ment of labor. ' 
In July 1945, according to the Bureau of Labor Stati s, the aver- 


age hourly wage in the meatpacking industry was 95.6 cents. By July 
1953 (latest official figures available) the labor cost had gone up to 
$1.86 an hour. Since then, there have been further increases during 
recent weeks amounting to a total of 914 cents. These increased labor 


ind transportation costs are at the expense of the beef-cattle producer. 
PRICE SUPPORTS FOR CATTLE NOT THE ANSWER 


The history of price ees agricultural products in this coun- 
try shows that they further complicate the problem. They have been 
try show they further complicate tl rob] I’) } | 
the principal caus se of increasing the supply of the produce supported, 
rather t than bringing the supply in line with consumer demand. 





a 
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Price supports for cattle would increase numbers beyond the for- 
age capacity of our ranges and, in order to protect the fertility of our 
soil, the Government would be forced into a huge buying program. 
The cost of a support program for cattle would run into millions of 
dollars and in the long run the stockman would price himself out 
of the market. 

Therefore, I believe that price supports for cattle are not the solu- 
tion for solving the present critical cattle situation. 


BEEF-BUYING PROGRAM A BETTER APPROACH 


I believe that the present beef-purchase program of the Govern- 
ment 1s the most practical approach toward stabilizing the ind istry. 
The purchase program has played a leading role in taking the pres- 
sure off the marketing in many of the drought areas of the country. 
The purchase program, however, must be increased in order to help 
decrease our beef breeding herd which has climbed to an all-time 
record high in the last 3 years. 

There is food reason to believe that the Government could step up 
its beef-purchase program by the purchase of low-grading beef for 
the school-lunch and foreign-aid program. I believe that this country 
could use such beef to send to needy and friendly countries instead 
of taxpayers’ dollars. 

I believe that a beef-purchase program is the best approach to the 
beef-cattle problem because it would be only an emergency program. 

I believe that the cattlemen can help the Government in such a pro- 
gram by stepping up their promotion of merchandising and use of 
beef. The beef-merchandizing program in California, sponsored by 
the cattlemen and all segments of the industry, has been very success- 
ful and has directly contributed to the increase in beef consumption 
this vear. 

Many thanks to you. 

Mr. Hizu. Thank you, Mr. Germond. If there are no other indi- 
viduals who would like to say a word on the cattle industry, I think 
we have some dairvmen. First will be the Petaluma Co-op Creamery, 
Mr. Gene Benedetti. He is not here. That brings us down, according 


1 


to our list, to the California Apricot Growers Association, Mr. Shay. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK M. SHAY, PRESIDENT, CALIFORNIA PRUNE 
AND APRICOT GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Suay. Mr. Chairman, my name is Frank M. Shay, and I am 
testifying in behalf of the California Prune and Appricot Growers 
Association, a cooperative marketing association established in 1918, 
for the purpose of marketing dried apricots, peaches, pears, and 
prunes, for its producer members, and of which I am a producing 
member. I might sav in that organization there are over 5.000 mem- 
bers and we handle over 38 percent of the dried prunes in California. 

The dried-fruit production ir California did not expand during or 
subsequent to the recent war periods, when high support prices pre- 
vailed. Development of orchards for production of dried fruits 
covers a period of 5 to 10 years prior to attaining maximum produce 
tion, and entails a substantial investment on the part of the owner. 
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Generally, rotation that can prevail in annual crops is not feasible 
without extreme financial loss to the farmer. 

Prior to the Hitler regime, the dried prune and apricot exports, 
primarily to Europe, comprised from 40 to 55 percent of the annual 
production. 

Current exports are drastically below the above quantities, pri- 
marily due to European and other governments not allocating dol- 
lars and import licenses for California dried fruits. This is a situa- 
tion that is difficult for the dried-fruit industry to combat, due to the 
necessity of reaching high foreign government officials and securing 
the allocation of dollars and import licenses for our products, which 
are highly desired by their own people. 

England has announced that effective December 1, 1953, dried fruits 
will be decontrolled and their procurement through the Ministry of 
Food will be discontinued. However, this will not break down the 
barrier against our products or change our position unless dollars are 
allocated to the British importers specifically for the importation of 
dried fruits, due to the fact that the announcement stipulated that 
free imports would be allowed, except from the dollar area. 

In view of this restriction, our general manager, Mr. T. O. Kluge, 
and chairman of the Prune Administrative Committee, Mr. R. A. 
McArthur, recently called on secretaries of the British Ministry in 
London, in behalf of the industry, to secure a definite dollar alloca- 
tion for the importation of California prunes. 

It is essential that importation of dried fruits be reestablished in 
all European countries; otherwise, our products will be “forgotten” 
and dried fruits will be completely unknown to the new generations 
comprising the bulk of the populations. C iompetitive foreign dried 
fruits are now finding an outlet in countries formerly supplied by 
California. Generally, these competitive dried fruits purchased from 
soft-currency countries, are inferior in quality and far more expensive 
to the consumer than California dried fruits. We can ill afford to 
let this situation continue. 

Exports of California dried fruits in limited quantities have been 
accomplished through barter or compensation transactions, switch 
deals, and transit purchases. These transactions, while helpful in 
emergency, are not sound in solving the development of our future 
export problems. Invariably, due to the complications of these trans- 
actions, the cost of our products under these arrangements is far more 
to the consumers of the importing countries. 

I am not advocating support prices for the dried-fruit industry. 

I am advocating the reestablishment of our historical prewar ex- 
port outlets. This is a must for the solvency of the producers of 

California dried fruits. 

I do advocate an aggressive approach to our problems, under the 
direction of the Foreign Agriculture Service of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. To supplement this, in the event the 
funds under section 550 of the Mutual Security Act does not 
produce the desired results, I recommend that bilateral trade agree- 
ments be negotiated and consummated with these countries for the 
importation of our California dried fruits. 

Thank vou for the time allocated. 

Mr. Hinx. The California Prune Advisory Board, Mr. R. A. Me- 
Arthur. 


Wse of 
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STATEMENT OF R. A. McARTHUR ON BEHALF OF THE CALIFORNIA 
PRUNE INDUSTRY 


Mr. MeArruvur. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, my 
name is R. A. MeArthur. I am a prune grower residing at 2499 
Cottle Avenue, San Jose. As chairman of the Prune Administrative 
Committee, which is an instrumentality of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and also chairman of the California Prune Ad- 
visory Board, an instrumentality of the California State Department 
of Agriculture, 1 want first to express the appreciation of the Cali- 
fornia prune industry for this opportunity to present our views on 
matters under consideration at this hearing. I want also to add my 
thanks for your courtesy in affording the farmers of northern Cali- 
fornia the privilege of this hearing. 

Prunes, like so many of the crops produced in California, are a spe- 
cialty crop. Prunes, like many other specialty crops, are an essential 
food crop. Their import: ince as suc h was cle: arly demons tri ated dur- 
ing World War II when the prune growers of ¢ ‘alifornia were called 
upon to produce the maximum tonnage possible in order to supply 
the armed services and our allies with the requirements recognized 
as essential to their diet in the winning of the war. 

Unlike the basic crops, prunes are not an annual crop. Eight to 
ten years of costly care are required before a prune tree grows into 
full production, and by the time that tree does come into full bearing, 
the prune grower has developed such an investment that he cannot 
afford the application of devices such as the acreage allotments by 
which the production of basic crops ¢an be controlled. The prune 
erower ad no alternative but to nurture his prune trees to the best 
of his ability and accept whatever nature and the elements see fit 
to produce each year. Unlike the producers of most annual crops, 
he cannot turn to some other more profitable commodity without suf- 
ler ine tremendous loss of time and investment. 

Prunes are historically an export commodity. Except for the pe- 
riod during World War II when prunes came under wartime control, 
the prune industry has gone through many periods of economic dis 
pow 4 After World War I, when the prune acreage in Californi: 
started to increase by leaps and bounds through the stimulus of war- 
time demand then, and until World War IT the supply each year 
usually so far exceeded the domestic demand that the prune industry 
was forced to de pend upon the European market to take at least 30 
to 40 percent of the annual production. Following the advent of 
Hitler and the resultant loss of the German market, it was not un- 
common to wind up at the end of the year W ith a depressive carryover 
of 50.000 to 70.000 tons. 

We are pleased to say that we in the prune industry recognize the 
need for a true self-help program, and we believe that after many 
years of trial and error, we can say we have now reached the point 
where we have a reasonably effective self-help program. Without 
going into the details of our struggles to formulate a workable, self- 
help program, just let me state briefly that in August 1949 the Federal 
marketing order for California prunes, providing surplus and qual- 
ity controls, was put into effect. Im January 1952 these efforts were 
augmented by an industry advertising and trade-promotion program 
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operating under State authority. I think I can safely say that we have 
realized the most successful results from these combined marketing 
programs of an y effort init ated to date in the prune indus try, pri- 
marily because its regulations apply to both growers and packers. 

The prune industry throughout the years has at times had to turn 
to the Diesel Government for Seana, We are in no way obliv- 
ious to the fact that a oreat deal of the success of our current market- 
ing program can be attributed not only to the aid provided by the 
United States Department of Agriculture prior to the inception of our 
program, when the Commodity Credit Corporation purchased an 
gate of 187,000 tons of the 1947 and 1948 saberueiag ae and thereby 
removed what would have been a crippling surplus, but also to the 
Government assistance, in the form of diversion and export payments, 

‘hool-lunch program purchases, and export sales through Govern 
ment agencies, which has been granted to us in connection with surplus 
disposition under the marketing program. 

We in the prune industry are appreciative of that assistance, but 
we are looking forward to the time when we can be wholly self- 
sufficient and no longer need to depend upon the Government to keep 
us in business. We feel that we have made vast strides in that direc- 
tion, and we are presently attempting to extend our self-help efforts 
by initiating procedures whereby the export market can be supplied 
through techniques involving the two-price-system concept. This pro- 
posal will probably go before the growers in referendum this month. 

While we strongly adhere to the pr ine ip le that we in the prune in- 
dustry should do everything within reason to help ourse ‘Ives to even- 
tual self-sufficiency, we are fully aware of the fact that with our pres- 
ent production potential and the still unsettled economic conditions in 
Europe today, we must have Government financial assistance available 


aggre 


to us when the need for it arises. We are firmly convinced that if 
financial support is provided for basic crops, then specialty crops such 
as prunes should be accorded equitable treatment. 


Because we adhere to the principle of industry self-help to the 
greatest extent possible, we favor flexible rather than rigid price 


supports. We believe that the conce pt of rigid Pp rice supports is not 
consistent with the principles of private enterprise upon which agri- 


culture in America was built and to which we feel it should be even- 
tually restored. 

We feel that the present price situation in the world today requires 
support of distressed commodities if the farmers of American are to 
mai a uin their rightful position in our economic and social structure, 
but we honestly believe that the objective of price supports should be 
to maintain equity among producers of all agricultural commodities, 
not to provide incentive to produce primarily for the sake of price 
support, which in turn leads to the planting of marginal-unproductive 
acreages, burdensome surpluses, and ultimate unwarranted expense for 
the t: ixpayers. 

We strongly advocate currency stabilization for the purpose of ex- 
change to enable cooperating countries to purchase American farm 
products freely. We feel that aggressive efforts on the part of our 
legislators to achieve such an objective would materially reduce, if not 
eliminate, the need for direct subsidy of agriculture. ~ 

Thank you, gentlemen. 
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Mr. Hinz. Thank you, Mr. MeArthur. I notice on the program 
next we have the California Fruit Exchange, with three names listed. 
I don’t know how you W ish to take that time, but under our rules you 
would be entitled to 8 minutes. Are all three here—Mr. McKenna, 
Mr. Voltz, and Mr. Willson ? 

Mr. Wituson. Yes.sir. I will speak for the three. 

Mr. Hi... Mr. Willson, you will be next. 


STATEMENT OF D. J. WILLSON, DIRECTOR AND PRODUCER, CALI- 
FORNIA FRUIT EXCHANGE, WOODLAKE, CALIF. 


Mr. Wiutson. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee; my name 
is D..J. Willson. Ihave been raising tables grapes in the south central 
San Joaquin Valley for 30 years. am a director on the California 
Fruit Exchange Board which is a cooperative marketing organiza- 
tion. The chairmal ot this committee, Coneressman Hope, has indi- 
cated his desire to receive testimony at this meeting on all phases of 
the national agricultural program now on the statute books, and on 
any new proposals that promise solutions for the many problems of 
agriculture. The California Fruit Exchange, in preparing this brief 
statement, would like the record to show that it is a growers’ coopera- 


g 
I 


tive, nonprofit marketing association, composed of about 2.000 fruit 
orowers eng wed in the production and marketing of fresh deciduous 
tree fruits and table orapes. 

It is the largest single factor in California engaged in this type of 
business. handling in normal years 6.000 to 7.000 carloads of these 
seasonable perishable fresh fruits, with a 


ross delivered value of ap- 
prox mately 420 to $22 million annually. The growers for whom we 
speak t day produ e these commodities in all the fruit LTow 11 om areas 
of California. 

Our growers, in common with others engaged in the same business, 
have not been the recipients of any support prices, anc with very few 
exceptions in years when an occasional export program has been made 
available for apples and pears, and equally occasional purchases of 
certain items for the school-lunch programs, have been perhaps the 
most overlooked industry, so far as the Government aid is concerned, in 
the whole field of agriculture. 

Having had no experience with mandatory support prices, we do 
not feel competent to discuss these programs, but your committee it- 
self has stated— 

a large factor in the decline of farm prices has been the falling off of exports 
* What changes, if any, should be made in our foreign-trade programs? 

\s representatives of the perishable deciduous fresh-fruit industry, 
we are certain that if our normal export markets could be regained, 
even in some degree, as a result of policies established by this com- 
mittee, it would be the createst single contribution this administration 
could make to the business in which we are engaged. 

The loss of our normal export markets has thrown the fruit indus- 
try—fresh, canned, and dried—completely out of balance. All fruits 
ranked first among food exports in the United States in the period 
prior to World War Il. More than half the winter pear crop, nearly 
30 percent of the western apple crop, and very substantial quantities of 
table grapes and fresh plums, to name the principal items, found their 
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way to markets abroad, mainly in the United Kingdom and Western 
Europe. At the present time there are virtually no export shipments 
whatsoever of these fresh deciduous fruits to European markets. 

In the period 1934 to 1938, the average annual shipments from the 
United States to Western Europe were 8,500,000 boxes of apples, 
2,000,000 boxes of pears, over 4,000,000 pounds of fresh plums and 
prunes, and 16,600,000 pounds of fresh table grapes. This large busi- 
ness is nonexistent today. We believe that the following changes in 
our foreign-trade program would go a long way toward relieving this 
disastrous situation : 

1. A definite method should be found through which we can sell our 
fresh deciduous tree fruits and grapes to countries of Western Europe, 
accepting their currency for same, and providing, through Govern- 
ment, a method of conversion of such currencies into American dollars. 
An extension of the principle laid down for surplus crops in the Mu- 
tual Security Administration appropriation should be worked out for 
normal export trading in perishable season fruits in demand abroad. 

2. Since most of the European countries are presently engaged in 
trading with each other on the basis of bilateral treaties, some consid- 
eration should be given either to modifying our present reciprocal 
trade program, or substitutiong therefor a more realistic method of 
dealing with the countries in question. This might well take the form 
of a more liberal import policy on items that would have the least 
impact on our own economy, but which could be of major benefit to 
the countries involved. In return for such a policy, we could and 
should exact from European nations a relaxation in their present arti- 
ficial trade barriers, including license requirements, quotas, and the 
like, which completely stifle trade, even if currency conversion was 
available. 

We urge a reappraisal of the present uses of so-called section 32 
funds in the hope that the expressed intention of Congress that these 
funds be devoted to the encouragement of agricultural exports be more 
closely followed, and that in particular these funds be used as pro- 
vided in the act “principally to perishable, nonbasic agricultural com- 
modities.” 

In view of the specific pledges made by the Republican Party to 
do everything in their power to aid perishables and to encourage ex- 
ports, we believe that the requests herein expressed are fair and rea- 
sonable, and we respectfully ask this committee to give them full con- 
sideration. There is no one thing that can help the perishable-fruit 

industry of California and the Nation more than the establishment of 
al pores that will restore our normal eXports of perishable fruits to 
Western Kurope and the United Kingdom. 

I th ink you for this opporti nity. 

Mr. Hiv. Thank you, Mr. Willson. Before taking on the next 
witness as listed, I would like to ask if Mr. Harnish, of Fresno, is 
ready to discuss cotton. 

Mr. Tiscu. Mr. Chairman, I wonder when it would be appropriate 
for you tocall me. I, asa representative of the gr ape industry, could 
now speak on the same subject discussed by Mr. Willson, Mr. Volz, and 
Mr. McKenna. 

Mr. Hinn. We will hear the grape industry this afternoon. 
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Mr. Tiscn. This is not the grape industry; this is deciduous-fruit 
industry. 

Mr. Hitz. That will be perfectly all right. Would Mr. Harnish 
be ready to speak after that, or Mr. Long? 

A Voice. Mr. Harnish is out of the room for a minute. 


STATEMENT OF ALFRED TISCH, HAMILTON CITY, CALIF., IN 
BEHALF OF CALIFORNIA GRAPE AND TREE FRUIT LEAGUE 


Mr. Tiscu. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate 
your taking me at this particular point. My name is Alfred Tisch. 
My address is H: ee City, Calif. Tama copartner in the firm of 
James Mills Orchards ¢ I am second vice president and chairman 
of the export ccieiebtiien ‘of the California Grape and Tree Fruit 
Leacue, an industry nonprofit organization representing orowers and 
shippers of fresh deciduous tree fruits, berries, and grapes grown in 
the State of California. 

This statement is made in behalf of the members of the California 
Grape and Tree Fruit League who grow and ship approximately 80 
percent of the fresh deciduous fruits and grapes moved in interstate 
and foreign commerce. The James Mills Orchards Co., in addition 
to fie lk 1: an id true k Crops, produce es more than a thousand acres of pears, 
peaches, apricots, oranges, olives, and prunes. In the past my com- 
pany exported yearly, to foreign countries among others, as many as 
50.000 boxes of pears. Last year by means of a three-way barter 
deal we managed to export 3,000 measly boxes. Therefore, I have a 
personal interest in the problems related to reestablishing our foreign 
outlets for fresh and dried deciduous fruits as well as fresh and proc- 
essed citrus fruits from the United States in re neral. 

This summer I was some 10 weeks in Ei rope during which I 
checked on the actual export situation and potential outlets. I made 
a similar trip in 1950. The statement made by Mr. McArthur regard- 
ing the growing of prunes pertains also to the commodities which I 
am representing here. We find it extremely diflicult to change our 
rotation of ¢ rops. It isan impossibility to do so. 

Perennial horticultural crops differ in many respects from so-called 


basic and nonbasic annual agricultural crops. The inability to adjust 
production to meet changes in market cle emand, with iout serious loss 
of high capital Investment mn permanently pl inted trees and vines, 


places these commodities in a unique position with respect to Gov 
ernment assistance programs. 

Great destruction has already been brought about through lack of 
export. On the Pacific coast, approximately 80,000 acres of prunes 
have been uprooted and trees producing nearly a million boxes of 
Winter Nelis pears have been pulled out or grafted to other varieties. 

Generally speaking, they are highly perishable and nonstorable ex 
cept for very short periods of time. The only marketing assistance 
programs available to these crops have been export payments pro- 
grams, and surplus diversion programs for school lunch and institu- 
tional uses under section 32 of the Agricultural Act. 

Among fresh deciduous fruits, apples, pears, table grapes, and plums 
were very important offshore export items prior to World War II. 
These imports unt markets, however, have been lost, or almost lost, since 
then. For example, during the 5-year period 1934-38 Western Europe 
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took ai average of 814 million bushels of United States apples: 2? mil- 


ort 
hels of pears; 16,600,000 pounds of table grapes ; 4.100.000 

poi is of Tre h plum 
I Lie -Vear period, 1947 ol, these exports were reduced to an an- 


e of 983,900 bushels of apples—11.6 percent of the 1934-38 


t e fieures given by Mr. Willson: 217.700 bushels of pears 


percent of the 1934-38 period; 62.000 pounds of table grapes— 
0.57 percent of the 1934-38 period; 1,836,000 pounds of fresh plums 
G percent of the 1934-38 period. most of which moved in 1947 under 
tiie nterim aid program. 
In other words, American dollars. How serious today’s export 


problem is was brought out by Senator Knowland in his testimony 
before t ie Senate Committee on \ppropr ations when the MSA of 
1952 was up for consideration before the 82d Congress. I quote from 


H. R. vbOd4. senator Knowl: ! i mentioned: 


| S1S 5, OOO 
Pent 1, 745. OOO 
( ipes 2, O24, OOO 
Plu 585. 000 
Oranges 11, 192, 000 
Ls I 1, 450, OOO 
Dried fruit 24, 246, OUU 

fruit and preparation for this 10-year period averaged 
$89,648,000 annually 

That was prior to the present econe ie structure which would indi 

ite a much higher dollar volume. 

We are cert that recapturing our historical export markets and 

proy rexport outlets for fi and dried deciduous fruits, as well 

citrus fruits, will do more than anything else to solve our market 
he probien \s an industry, we supported the Economic Recovery, 
Act. We have frequently. in the past. made representations to the 
Department of State and we believed officials when they told us that 
st step in correcting the situation was the reconstruction of 


Western Europe so that as production in those countries was resi med, 
their need for restrictions, bilateralism, bonus dollar quotas, and dis 
nations against our commodities would disappear. 

We were told that the second step would be the application, in 

|) Provisions of the Articles of Agreement of the International 
Monetary Fund; 

(2) The General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT); and 

}) The proposed charter for an International Trade Organiza- 


{ ! all mea ures designed to put an end to restrictive and diserimi 
itory practices which the countries of Western Kurope still use 
against our fruits today. We were told that by these instruments 


conditions would be reestablished under which foreion trade would 
flourish and individual enterprise throughout the world could take a 
] 


lease on Ife. 


1e facts are that United States Economic Aid, up to this point, 
has not accomplished this objective. On the contrary, the foreign 
countries with whom we hoped to trade have expanded their bilateral 
agreements and have developed many methods of discriminating 


iwainst United States fruit mports. This, in spite of help viven 
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under FOA appropriations furthering their production marketing 
facilities. 

We appreciate the past efforts of the House Agriculture Committee 
In trying to provide legislative authority for Government assistance, 
but believe that Congress will have to recognize the unique features 
of pel ishable horticultural commodities as differentiated from annual 
storable commodities, before the Department of Agriculture can offer 
workable and effective export assistance. 

Restrictions requiring that an agricultural commodity be found 
to be in excess of domestic requirements, or in other words, “a sur 
plus commodity”: (1) Under section 32 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment act, (2) section 112 (d) of the Economie Cooperation Act, and 
(3) section 550 of the Mutual security Act, make it almost impossible 
to arrange the sale, transportation, and delivery of highly perishable 
fresh fruits to distant countries under these programs. Normal 
export trading in fresh fruit requires considerable time between 
offer, consummation of sale, arrangement for refrigerated boat space, 
and eventual delivery of the product. 

Very little business can be transacted where such a surplus declat 


aA il 
] 


tion 1s necessary because the United States Department ot Aeri ul 
ture has had to delay the surplus finding in anticipation of the many 
{] ictuating factors which take place b tween the first crop estimate 
and harvesting 


Often the foreign protectionistwise will use the term “surplh 
to protest vociferously that we wv whit to dump our “surplu fe abroad, 
vhenasa matter of practi al fact.a crop such as apples or pears may 


not be in surplu as a whole and yet certain \ irieties or sizes Whitt 
ire historically the export market commodities, and which cannot be 
marketed profitably at home, would be in surplus unless shipped for 
export. 


On the basis ot our observations al road, we | 


are convinced that only 
with the assistance ot our Government at top level will we obtain 


the right to compete with the producers of other nations for a fair 
hare of the markets of Western Europe and other countries where 
United States fruit is now discriminated against. Actual dollar 


shortages are understandable and create ditheult foreion-exchangt 


programs, but we are sure that often such dollar shortages are used 
only as an excuse for protectionism. 

When in Europe earlier this year, I found that due to the restricted 
supply, many horticultural commodities were selling at high price 
Winter Nelis pears from Tasmania, for instance, sold at London 
July on the wholesale market at 70 shill ngs pel 10-pound box, 
approximately S10. whereas we could deliver from California a 50- 
pound box of superior quality and pack to the British wholesal 
market for several dollars less. The same is true of other com 
modities. 

Further proof that the dollar shortage is frequently used as an 
attempt to hide protectionism policies is the fact that offers on our 
part to accept foreion currency and to expend these funds in the 
resp ctive countries were not accepted, 

In one instance one of our members offered to accept sterling for the 
sale of his fruit and use such funds in British shipyards for the build 
ing of a refrigerated steamer, thereby eliminating the dollar question. 
This. too, was not accepted. 
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The Washington Farm Reporter, unde date ot October 94. 1953, 
reports as follows: 


Administration efforts to boost farm commodity exports through acceptance 
of payment in foreign currency are making very little headway) 


Alitho ih much ado is bei wv mM ide by part of our press revarding 


agricultural subsidies, may I point out that in comparison to a $20 
million subsidy for building a single luxury ship and other very heavy 
ubsidies to mail carriers and other industries, much more economic 
stability will be derived from agricult iral subsidies. 

\ctually, the perishable deciduous fruit industry would prefer to 
do without such subsidies from the moment that we are able to exer- 
cise our own Initiative in utilizing our ¢ xport markets Then we can 


save the taxpayers money and at the same time avoid domestic market- 
ing difficulties. 

Unless and until we ean aga reestablish the historical export 
pattern of our former markets. there must be cont NuUity in the export 
subsidy picture. Otherwise. we will find it extremely difficult to 

In conclusion, representing the deciduous fruit industry of Cah 
for a. | Wo ld ] ke tO summarize our recommendations as follows. 


and ask the serious consideration of you r committee to these proposals, 
for the benefit of an ind h has bee na great measure the 
{ lc tional ag tural programs 
|. Exports of fresh, dried, and processed fruit must be made pos 
rreat ndu trie re to regal the r normal balance in 
md agi ture picture 
Programs can be made effective for the fresh, dried, and processed 
t industry with little actual expenditure of public funds. 
Denitic of “surplus” the manv laws relating to same should 
by }) eq. va ippl ible al (i UU ible rol t] e fres] 5 dried, and 
am f Asakers Phe definitions now applv mainly to 
h ir'é rr ded hs h | nitation of laneuage that 
11 ire scarcely, if « ide even eligible for export w der the 
rp requirements of law 
t. We recommended an extension of MSA funds for currency 
conversion ap} heable to the fresh, dried, and processed fruit indus- 
tries. This would make po ble the ae ‘eptance of foreion currencies 


in the sale of our merchandise, and would definitely open up foreign 
markets, Because of our acceptable ol ide and pac k, we could then 
ce]] competitively 


with any country on the globe, and particularly 
n the markets of Western Europe and Great Britain. 
ding implemet tation of these measures, export-payment pro- 
grams are necessary for certain of our items for which a “surplus” 
lwavs exists of export sizes, grades, and other specifications. Some 
of the more important items are those with a historical background 
of exports, largely made up of commodities planted and developed 
for the export markets. Some of the more important items of this 
group are: Citrus fruits and its byproducts, fresh apples and their 
byproducts, fresh pears, fresh plums, fresh grapes, dried prunes, 
apricots, al d raisins, processed fruits such as peaches, pears, and 
fruit cocktail. 

Here is, we feel, a practical program which warrants your sup 
port. Hand in hand with these measures, our Government should 
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work, we feel, with foreign governments in eliminating the many 
artificial trade barriers which can defeat any attempt at rebuilding 
international trade in perishable fresh fruits, as well as in processed 
and dried deciduous fruits and fresh and processed citrus fruits 
grown in the United States. 

As a result of these conferences we may find that new legislation 
will be required to attain our objective and will then acquaint your 
committee with our wishes and enlist your support. 

May I also call your attention to a most comprehensive report 
made by Congressman Horan to the House Agriculture Subcommittee 
and the Appropriations Committee under date of October 10, 1953. 
entitled “Report on Foreign Agricultural Service.” 

Thank you for the opportunity to give you the views of the Cali- 
fornia Grape and Tree Fruit League. 

Mr. Hintu. This is a fine statement and I know every committee 
member is interested in just what you said. You have made a won- 
derful statement. 

Mr. ‘Tiscu. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate 
the opportunity of appearing before you. 

Mr. Hiww. Mr. Harnish, of Fresno, Calif., representing the chamber 
of commerce. 


STATEMENT OF LLOYD A. HARNISH, FRESNO, CALIF., 
REPRESENTING THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Harnisu. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I did 
not come here with any prepared program or speech, as you will 
find out in a very few moments. I appreciate this opportunity to 
appear before this committee and feel that our problems in the 
valley in which we have all of these commodities, nearly, that have 
been mentioned this morning, the feeling there is about the same as 
those expressed by the other people. 

l am a cottongrower and have been raising cotton in the valley 
continuously since 1926 so I am not a newcomer who just got in the 
last few years. I am also in the cattle business and heartily agree 
with Ken Sexton and his analysis of the cattle situation. 

As far as cotton goes most of you gentlemen know how we feel i 
the Southwest and West in regard to cotton allotments. You will 
hear more of that as you travel on through the valley and southern 
part of the State. 

Again I think that you should analyze the thing very carefully. 
We know that each of you ventleme h repre sent your own districts 
and have to be elected there to get back On these colmittees, We 
understand your problems are probably somew hat differs nt than Ours. 
We appreciate those things. Most people, farmers included, are very 
selfish. We all look after our own problem as probably the most 
important one there is, but we do appreciate that all of you have 
problems of your own. 

We do feel that the trend of cotton coming west should be take1 
into serious consideration and that you do not cut the allotments to 
California too greatly because in knocking out six or seven hundred 
thousand acres you are voing to de stroy a lot of other crops an | put 
a lot of things in competition with some of your own. 


38490—54—pt. 13 4 
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We raise in the San Joaquim Valley your good, hybrid corn from 
the Middlewest, as much as 125 bushels per acre and better. It is 
ot a major crop, SO We don’t come under controls. We vet no Ssup- 
ports from them, but it will certainly mean less of your corn from 


Middlewest is going to come here for feed if we are forced to go 

to hybrid corn raising which we are going to do. 
[ at the present time am planting a little over a half section of 
rar beets v l means some of you from Colorado and Nebraska 
ire interested in that, probably. [If we are forced, in the valley, to 
ut all of our exce acreage that Heh peen mn cotton nto other crops 
v] will be in direct competition with a lot of crops from your own 
irea, you are golng to s iffer ind rectiy, so that Il think you should 
ilyze the question carefully—and 1 know that you W ll] and have— 
ee | il oO re just a tt bit wenerous to allowing these 
Cotto creage cuts not to cut too deep. Be i little @enerous. We are 
ll in the same boat, though some of the problems are a little different 

in other 

I don’t think as a whole that we should condemn Secretary of Agri 
! Bens who I feel is an honest und honorable man and doing 


ne ml Ve know that 


rough the ¢ uly 1930's ind lip) | i the Lime World Wat [] started 


d been upporting all thi e crops, COtlol nceluded. Our price 
I’} 
| around 10 or 11 cents a pound. 
So that the support of these « rops isn’t entirely the answer to this. 
It the market ng of some of tl ‘ things it has a lot to do with 
lf | } } } tt | ? hint 
it. The war iself brought on our high prices in cotton. I don’t think 


) people want to continue to have war economy 1n order to keep 


prices up Ih our various voricultural commodities. It is a einch that 

pport pri s of cotton and the money spent all duri o the 1930's up 
until the time of the Europear ir, did not put cotton into anywhere 
ear the price that we had been geting the last 10 vears. 

so that Trom my tandpoint | le Support of prices and all of these 
radgets isn’t the entire answer. We must have a plea e to take care 
f these commodities. I think the answer prol ; bly lies in market 
o Whether itis a two price system or just how you are going to 
irrive at t, I think you gentleme i! better qualified to swer those 
iestions after your analysis than any one individual. 

Thank you gentlemen for this time. 1 hope to see you all again. 


I appreciate this opportunity verv much. 
Mr. Hinn. Mr. Harnish,. six members of this committee come from 
ton sections. I know this committee well enough to know that 
they know something about the cotton production from every angle. 
‘I hat is just to olve you an idea ( f how well this committee represents 
all areas of aor culture in the U1 ited States. 

Mr. Long, of the Fresno Cow ty Chamber of Commerce. 


cot 


STATEMENT OF FRANK LONG, OF ORANGE COVE, CALIF. 


Mr. Lone. Mr. Chairman, members of this committee, I have ap- 
peared before you twice before, once in Washington, the second time 
n California. This makes the third time in California. I do not know 
how to tell you right nice like some of these good speakers how I 
appreciate it, so I will just tell you that I am glad to be here with you 
again. 
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I want to make a point of two or three things, if I can. One of 
them is that there are only three things that make our national econ 
omy. Those are industry, labor, and agriculture. To have a sound 
economy they must be t reated equally. The other thing is, and I want 
you all to keep this in mind, I have told it a vood many times and 
the fioures from the Department of Commerce back us up- for the 
past one-half century, for every 12-month period in that 50 years 
it definitely shows that the national economy is founded and revolves 
around the income of agriculture to the extent of 7 to 1. So. wheneve1 
you let agriculture down in this Nation, it only takes a very short time 
for industry and labor to topple. 

[ have here what I] took back to Washu oton < year's ago. It is still 
tle old one sheet of paper. It is all on one side. We think 
if it can be adopted as a long-range farm program, or even if portions 
of it can be adopted as a long-range farm program, it is going to be 
helpful in the solution for the economy of this Nation from here on 
out. This proposal for a new United States Department of Agricul- 
ture program is submitted by the agricultural committee of Fresno 
County, Calif., Ch unber of Commerce: 


1 


the same lit 


This is a raft of fundamental points upon whicl e believe th Nati 
irm program must be based as a permanent national policy in order to obtain 
1aximum production and to insure a healthy agricultural economy as the 
for national prosperil 

keeping this an agricultural program, authority for ad1 
placed in the hands of actual farmers who will be named in the ollowin 


1. Believing that the administration of this program is the important part 


Farmers in each community to elect their rey 


esentatives 
(b) Community committeemen to elect the county committeemen 

It is done ip to this point, It is democratic up to that point From 
there on everyone is appointed. 


(c) Count ommitteemen to elect State committeemen 
(d@) State committeemen to elect 12 regional committeemen 
The 12 regional committeemen to be the national committee, 
Elections to be held annually. 
/) Each group to determine policy and administer acts at their respective 
Race, 
2. All parts of the program to be based upon preservation of the United 
States market for the United States farmer so far as he is able to supply 


I think it is time we started thinking about this Nation instead of 
thinking about what is going to happen to so many other nation 
| Reading: ] 


Agriculture must receive a fair price for its products on comparable 


basis with the prices of industry and labor. This is to be accomplished by the 
following methods: 

(a) Marketing quotas equal to the domestic demand plus a safe marginal 
urplus with loans set at the comparable price. Marketing allotments to be 

rdingly. Excess production to be exported at prevailing world market prices 

ind in their currene 

b) A national tariff policy which will maintain tariff rates representing the 
difference in the cost of labor, materials, and transportation between American 
and foreign products 

(c) Crop insurance to be provided based upon recommendations of elected 
committeemen so policy could fit areas involved 

(d) Soil-conservation practices and compliance with allotment quotas to be 
required for participation in loan or insurance program 

$f. A healthy agricultural economy depends upon the disposal of surpluses 
and the elimination of all subsidy and benefit payments by those or any other 
names 
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ng in this plan shall preclude the establishment within agricultural 
lustries of programs of marketing agreements 
6. The national committee created under this plan shall make all interpre- 
tions of the enabling Federal acts, determine as to its scope and applicability 
specific agricultural industries based upon the recommendations of the 
regional, State, and county committees 


This program was adopted | V the Agric ultural Committee on Oc- 
tober 29, 1947, and approved by the Board of Directors of the Fresno 
County Chamber of Commerce October 31, 1947. 

Now, just a comnimment, I don’t believe that this Nation should be 


ked to protect the farmers with a price for everything that they 
‘ produce that will mean a profit to them. suit I do think the farm- 
ers should be protected by this Government for tte sada of _ 
and not 90 for everythir Oo that t] * produce in the Way food and 


liber for everything that 1s e imc in this Nation. 


Let us take whatever price foreign nations are willing to pay in 
i * 
their own currency for any surplus that we might produce over and 
. I 

above what is consumed in this Nation. 

Fellows, again I want to Say I am darned glad to meet with 

neh that I know are real human beings. 

Mi Hr. Thank you 

4 : 2 ’ ™ , ‘ . 
| be the wool growers and lamb raisers. 


] I 
Mr. eph Russ. 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH RUSS, A DIRECTOR OF THE CALIFORNIA 
WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Russ. Chairman Hill and members of the committee, my name 

Joseph Russ. My home is Ferndale, Humboldt County, 275 miles 
north of San Francisco on the Pacific coast. Iam a range wool grower 
and am a past president, now a dir ctor, California Wool Growers 
Association, 151 Mission Street. San Francisco, Calif. 

Our association has over 2,000 producer members in every one of 
California’s 58 counties. The average ownership of the members is 
less than 575 sheep, which comprises 85 percent of our members. It 
might be interesting to know that shearing is conducted in California 
In ry month of the vear, 

Wool is a stratewic commodity needed to clothe our Armed Forces 

d hes so been declared by Congress. We are greatly concerned 
relative to the dec] hing wool prod iction in the United States. One 

for this decline 1 lue to the competition for land use because 

other agricultural comn odities are supported. For instance, the high 

upport of the heads agricultural commodities has taken many thou- 

nds of acres from wool production to production of basic crops. 

Support of a commodity above cost of production tends to increase 
ipply of that commodity. 

Our tariff on wool was reduced several years ago by 25 percent. 
7] his was a major factor in reducing wool production. 

Congress, as a means to maintain an adequate domestic wool pro- 
duction, provided legislation supporting wool prices by a purchase 
program. This program has resulted in stockpiling 98 million pounds 
of wool of the 1952 clip. In addition, some 30 million pounds of the 
1953 clip has so far accumulated. The total represents about one-half 
of the yearly domestic production. 
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We, as wool growers, believe it is the duty of Congress to provide 
legislation which will specifically deal with wool, and we thank your 
committee for its support of and study of the wool problem. We ask 
that the so-called long-range Government wool program new proposed 
by the Nation Wool Growers Association and Allied Wool Industry 
Committee be carefully considered. 

Over the years an adequate tariff has built up the wool-growing 
industry of the United States. We believe this method has. proved 
sound and workable. 

The California Wool Growers Association, just 2 days ago at its 
93d annual convention, passed a resolution which extended to Ezra 
Taft Benson, Secretary of Agriculture, its commendation for the 
excellent work he is doing in administering the De ‘partment of Agri- 
culture and in carrying out the agricultural policies established by 
Congress. The resolution further said: 

We commend the Secretary for his continued efforts to develop an agricultural 
program in the interest of the stability of agriculture and the welfare of all 
people of the Nation. 

I thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Huw. Thank you, Mr. Russ. 

Next, on lambs, we have Mr. Harry Petersen. 


STATEMENT OF HARRY PETERSEN, OF DIXON, CALIF. 


Mr. Prerersen. Chairman Hill and members of the committee, my 
name is Harry Petersen and [ am a past president of the California 
Wool Growers Association. Iam also a sheep raiser in Solano County 
and have been actively engaged in feeding lambs on irrigated pastures 
in Solano County the past several years. I might add that it has been 
to my sorrow this past season. 

California, with its 1,400,000 breeding ewes, ranks third in sheep 
numbers in the United States. Even with these numbers we do not 
begin to raise enough lambs to satisfy the demands of our people here 
in California. Consequently, we import over 40 percent of our needs 
from other States nearby. 

To give vou an ex: imple of the diversity of the sheep industry in 
California I might state that there is only a short period during the 
summer months that some sheepman is not lambing his ewes. Our 
lambing season starts in September and October in the San Joaquin 
Valley. Lambing is in progress at the present time in the Sacramento 
Valley and will continue through March and April and even into May 
in the higher altitudes of our mountains. Thus you can see that 
the problems of sheep production in California are very complex. 

Depending on feed conditions and markets from 50 to 90 percent 
of our spring lambs go directly to slaughter from their mothers. 
These lambs are known as milk lambs. Even though the lambing 
season extends throughout a large part of the year the marketing 
season for the bulk of the milk lambs is in a rel: itively short period— 
usually beginning in March in the San Joaquin Valley and extending 
through July in our north coast and eastern mountain areas. 

This relatively short marketing season constitutes a major prob- 
lem for our industry. Quite often a major part of the winter-fed 
lambs in Imperial Valley, of which I will speak later, are still on feed 
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February and March and have ad pressil oO effect on the new crop 
of milk lambs that are comn ” tO market 1n March and April. 


Ph that even though our lambing season 1s an extended 
one, we ive seasonal e@luts and ortages that have a profound effect 
on ow nb prices. The spreading out of the marketing seas m and 

m of the supply of lambs throughout the vear is one of the 

jor pre lems of the la nb | stry. This problem leads to the con 

aerat nott i¢ feeder | in b bu hess, } ich i! Import int means by 

wl tl! wnevel SUDDIYV of laa ly may be ad trib ited through the 
yt l 


] mentioned earlier that the te | lambs from Impe al Valley some- 
times had a depressing effevt o the market. Thi effect is due toa 


large extel tO an over-supply o1 lambs in a restricted market. As 


the market arops due to the over supply the lam S are held longe 
r aggravating the condition and quite frequently carrying over 
the depressing effect to the early marketing of spring lambs. This 


ly iddition to the lh peria V lley lamb-feed go industry there 


e] leveloped durine the past several veat Ll large feeding 
ogram during the summer months on irrigated pastures. These 
> ; 1 





mo of the sacrame » Va t ) ot mndusti Col 
ite ir a Sol 0 County 

Phe irrigated pasture feeders have had the same problem that has 
ithe ed the Imperial Valley men. Phe past Z years the market value 
of fat lambs has decreased steadily and at the present time fat lambs 
it ling bel w thie cost of p mduction 

(OT course e all realize that this is a very unhealthy situation. A 
cont ition of losses in the feeder-lamb business w 1] definitely result 

fewer feede en in the business and a lessened demand for the 
I r quality lambs. This will depress lamb prices further and 
woravate the seasonal ol ts we have been working so hard to correct. 

Ilow can we correct this situation’ A very important and basic 
method is one that would institute ‘am of selt help in the indus 
t) Suc] method would be a of basic research in mat 
keting problems, consumer det d., and other factors that would en 
able the dustry, including both growers and pa ‘kers, to produce a 
product more desired by the public. An intensified program of dis- 
ease research and a continuing investigation into the problem of wool 
marketing might well be included 

lo further this program, sufficient funds should be made available 
to the Research and Marketing Administration to the end that these 
probiel mav bes )] ec. I sincerely urge this committee to consider 
Live miportance o1 this program al | see that approprial ons are made 
avallable that w I] accomp!l ly the desired result. 

An additional problem that is of primary importance to the mar- 


Tl 
seting of all lambs concerns the standards set for grading of dressed 


f 
f 
— 


the belief ot most sheepmen that the erading stand- 


ras as they are now set compel the lamb feeder to produce a lamb 
that carries an excessive amount of fat that is not desired by the eon- 
mer and is an economic loss to both the consumer and producer. We 
recommend a revision of lamb grades downward to correlate the orad- 


ine with the kind of carcass the consumer desires. 








bis 
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Price support is a method that has been suggested by some as a 


remedy. At best, it is but a short-term answer to the problem. We 
in the California Wool Growers Association do not believe that price 
supports on meat are the answer. There are several reasons for that 
belief: 


First. Storage facilities are not adequate for dressed meat to he 


held any length of time. Lamb, in addition, is an extremely peris 
able product and must be moved into trade channels within a week 
of slaughter. 

Second. Price supports would mean a return to mandatory grading 
of dressed carecasse s whic h did not prove satisfactor \ during hy time 
it was used Sautan World War Il and afterward. 

Third. Price SU} pports woul ad le: ad to the dem: ] d and need for more 
controls and supports to balance the economy of the livestock indus 
try. If one item is supported, many others are affected. This would 
lead, slow ly, maybe, but urely, toa Government-controlled socialized 
agriculture. I cannot believe that any rancher or farmer would want 
that. 

We are of ft e opini ion that a free economy with the least possible 
controls will, in a long run, be to the best interests of the sheep busi- 
ness. In this regard, I am not advocating free trade, but am speaking 
el tirely of domestic problems. We need and deserve protection from 
outside sources of competition, and we are convinced that tariffs have 
been and will continue to be the best method to give us that protection. 

We realize that after passing through the past vears of price sup 
ports and controls that things cannot be changed overnight. \y 
abrupt departure from an established program, good or | ad, will cause 
inequalities that will work hards hip on some segment of the industry 
However. » believe that our Secretam of Acriculture,. Mr. Benson. 
has a cal aperene to the problems affecting our industry and that 
through the cooperation of all those interested a farm iwi will be 
developed that will be to the benefit but not the control of agriculture 

I thank you, ge ntlemen. 

Mr. Hin. Thank vou very much, Mr. Petersen 

Next on the list. following the printed program, are the turkey 
raisers. 

As I see it, Mr. Dickinson represents himself, so he is entitled to 4 
minutes. Is that satisfactory, Doctor ? 

Dr. Drcextnson. I do represent another group. 

Mr. Hitz. We won't hurry. 


STATEMENT OF DR. SHERMAN DICKINSON, OF SANTA ROSA, CALIF. 


Dr. Dicxtnson. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, Con- 
eressman Scudder, I want, before I am clocked off, to express my 
appreciation. 

Mr. Hitx. We will give you 8 minutes. 

Dr. Dickinson. Thank you very much. 

I want to express my deep appreciation to the members of this 
committee and also to express my sympathy with the job that they 
have on hand. I know that it hasn’t been an easy task making this 
grass-roots survey, by any means. I know the chairs provided here 
and possibly at other spots on your itinerary have become very hard 
before your sessions are over. I haven’t noticed one of you yawning, 
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however. I have noticed you all giving full attention to these 
discussions. 

[ have approached this matter from a slightly different angle than 
have others. I am a turkey grower, processor, and marketer. I am 
= o chairman of the Northern California Turkey Growers group. I 

ink that the points I may make fairly represent their feelings and 
sititude in the matter. 

Recently my attention was called to an incident which occurred in 
a small own in Ohio when the rooms were being prepared for the 
election the first of thismonth. The janitor was asked to replace some 
lights which were necessary for the proper illumination of the room. 
He said: “Iam sorry; 1 can’t dothat.” He was asked why he couldn't 
do that. He said: “My wife is sick.” “Well, why is your wife’s 
sickness stopping you from carrying on your work?” He said: 

“Who is to hand the light bulb to me?” 

It seems to me that that story, and a true one, is somewhat typical 
of the attitude and the philosophy which has grown up in this country, 
particularly among some of us in agriculture during the past 20 or 
30 years. 

Were I a member of this most lmportant committee, I should wish 
to learn something of the qualifications of each person who testifies. 
With this in mind, I will briefly outline my background and experi- 
ence. Graduating with a degree in animal husbandry from Lowa State 
College in 1913, I gained practical experience as livestock manager 
on a large Canadian ranch and then as manager of a private experi- 
metal farm in Mississippi. I then became a teacher of vocational 
agriculture in Minnesota, following which I taught in that university, 
completing at the same time the requirements for master’s and doctor’s 
degrees. I then went to the University of Missouri, where, for 22 
years, I was head of the Department of Agricultural Education. 
During this period I authored five books and numerous articles, edited 
professional magazines, and lectured in all sections of the United 
States. Following my resignation from the University of Missouri in 
1946, 1 went to Brazil as chief of party in agricultural education for 
the Institute of Inter-American Affairs for the purpose of assisting 
the Brazilian Government in establishing a nationwide program of 
agricultural education. Returning to this country in 1948, I pur- 
chased a large ranch in California, where I am now engaged in the 
production, processing, and marketing of top-quality turkeys and 
Purkiproducts. 

GUIDING PRINCIPLES 


When faced with a problem of major importance such as the Federal 
Government's function and activities in agriculture, | find it helpful to 
determine some fundamental principles which may serve as a guide in 
reaching valid conclusions. The following such principles have 
emerged from my thinking: 

(1) Since human nature is fundamentally selfish—the law of sur- 
vival—Government—cooperative action—serves its main function by 
equalizing opportunities for all in terms of abilities. 

(2) Government, in a true democracy, cannot guarantee “success” 
to all of its citizens. 

(5) Government must not favor by its acts one group of citizens 
to the detriment of another group. 
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(4) The basic laws of economics cannot be disregarded without the 
likelihood of disastrous results. 

(5) Government cannot be held responsible for individual or group 
failure and hardship due to inability, faulty judgment, selfish actions, 
or natural disaster. 

(6) Primary responsibility for solving difficulties within any 
branch of agriculture—or industry or commerce—rests with those 
persons engage din that phase of agriculture. 

(7) The Department of Agriculture should function as a mediator 
and moderator between various groups within agriculture, between 
the general public and agriculture, and between agriculture and 
industry, commerce, and the professions. 

I would like to detail my conclusions based on these guiding 
principles. 

First, in the case of natural disaster to one segment of agriculture 
with which those concerned are unable to adequately cope, and which 
either currently or in the long run will harmfully affect the citizenry 
as a whole, the Department should use every means at its command 
to remedy the situation. 

(2) The Department should devote much of its time and funds to 
research, market reporting, and the dissemination of useful informa- 
tion to those engaged in the occupation of agriculture. 1 feel that the 
market reporting as now conducted, however, is extremely inadequate, 
has far too much “lag,” and is frequently misleading to the dis- 
advantage of the producer 

(3) If those engaged within one enterprise or associated area do 
not make very effort to solve their own difficulties by reducing pro- 
duction, improving quality, increasing sales, reducing production 
costs, and so on, it is certainly not incumbent upon the Department 
to expend public funds for the purpose of relief. 

(4) The Department has a definite responsibility for assisting those 
engaged in agriculture in protecting themselves against encroach- 
ments and unfair practices of those engaged in industry and com- 
merce. It also has a certain responsibility for seeing that farmers and 
farmer organizations do not take an unfair advantage of the public. 

(5) The Department should take no action which runs counter to 
the basic laws of economics, except in the case of extreme emergency, 
and such action should cease with the emergency. 

Example: During the past decade the turkey industry has grown 
tremendously in practically all sections of the country. Its annual 
value now amounts to one-fourth of the value of all poultry and poul- 
try products. Egg production represents one-half and meat-chicken 
production the other one-quarter. The turkey grower has been 
plagued by three major difficulties : 

(1) Concentration of production during a few months of the vear. 
(2) Overproduction due largely to marginal producers. (3) High 
cost of feed, mostly grain and grain byproducts. The year 1948 was 
the last year in which the turkey grower received really adequate 
returns for his investment and labor. 

The turkev growers themselves, individually and through their 
organizations, have been doing something about these difficulties. By 
means of frozen storage. promotional advertising, and better mer- 
chandising they have gone far in extending the availability and mar- 
keting of turkey over the entire year rather than limiting it to the 
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holiday period. Industry promotion has resulted in greatly increased 
per capita consumption. They have voluntarily reduced production 
to a point where there should be no great oversupply and glut, yet 
not below the point where prices Vv ll be so high as to materially affect 
the tu key b ying pub] Cc. oures now 1 dicate that nationwide pro- 
duction is down 8 percent this year, with California down 11 percent. 

But the third difficulty, that of high-priced food, cannot be solved 
ke rrower. About all he can do about this is to feed as 


Go loss through waste and in storage 


efliciently as possible by reduc 
und through trying to purchase his grain feed at the time of year when 
if least h oh. But with the price of erain kept at a high level 
thro oh Government act on, the turkey crower —and all others who 


feed grain—are placed at a definite and often ruinous disadvantage. 
With feed-grain production at an extremely high level, there seems 


little need for maintaining an artificial price to the disadvantage of 


the i farn Cl 

eem only logical to carry the support all down the line, and I can 
no food argument to the contrary. 

H wever, | heli ve t] ul the ral k anc file of the men engaged in 
the turkey enterprise do not favor Government supports for turkevs. 


whose main production costs are for feed. It would 


They feel that they can manage their own business at a reasonable 
profit, provided they are not hand capped by support prices for the 
orTrains they use as feed. They feel that support prices serve to keep 
the marginal and inefficient produce r in business to the detriment of 
both the effi ‘rent producer and the general public. It is obviously 
poor economy to encourage and ubs (lize those who are unable or un- 
villing to produce upon a basis of better than average efficiency. 
These viewpoints have been presented nationally by the Secretary’s 
t rkey advisory committee. 


CONCLUDING STATEMENT 


It is my considered judgment that the vast majority of turkey pro- 
ducers do not want Government supports or subsidies and believe that 
wh supports to other segments of agriculture are unwarranted 
ind unfair. We expect the Department of Agriculture to assist 
hrough conducting and encouraging research, through a more ade- 
quate market conditions reporting service, and through the dissemi- 


1 ] 


nformation which will increase the efficiency of pro- 
duction. Such action by the Department will not only be of value to 
the turkey ovrower, but to the public in veneral., This is the true 
measure of proper Government action. 

[ want to use my last minute for one thing. First, I would like this 
young man tostand up. I won’t introduce him by name. But you all 
recognize, I am sure, the uniform of what he is wearing. He is the 
president of the local chapter of the Future Farmers of America. 
There are thousands of these men all over the United States studying 
agriculture, and there is one of the major solutions to our agricul- 
Ti? | muation. 

he other thine, Mr. Hill, which I would like to say, is this: I fee] 
that with many others who have testified, Mr. Benson is doing every- 
thing that any one man, and a highly intelligent man, could do for 
this mess in which we have found ourselves. I feel that he is in a 
measure being handicapped, being hamstrung by the bureaucracy 
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which has grown up within the Department of Agriculture. I hope 
that you gentlemen will consider that. 

Mr. Ifinn. I have a communication from Clarence E. Burr, 1861 
Gravenstein, Sebastopol, Calif., who wishes this statement to be in- 
cluded in the record. That will be placed in the record at this point. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE FE, BurRR, OF SEBASTOPOL, CALIF., REPRESENTING THI 


EARLY APPLE ADVISORY BOARD 


I, Clarence E. Burr, as the duly elected member of the Early Apple Advisory 
Board and representing the growers, wish to submit the following recommen- 
dations: 

1, We want a law passed to outlaw the open contract. This practice has given 
the processors, shippers, and commission men an arbitrary power to demand too 
much for their services without the understanding of the grower at the time of 
signing such open contract. This is the basie reason for much dissatisfaction 
and for neglect of orchards—-2,300 acres have been ruined in the last few years. 

2. We want the Federal Government to make a research every year, to ascer- 
tain the actual supply and demand and the approximate cost and price based on 
this natural law instead of speculatior 

3. We want the proper Federal authorities to perform their duties of inves- 
tigating any unfair trade practice, such as unnecessary cutting of price and 
sending inferior produce to the market, ete. 

tf, We want a law compelling processors and shippers to state the current 
market price at the head of all statements tendered the grower, also to itemize 
the cost of all services which are deducted from the returns, also that such 
returns shall be payable to the growers within a reasonable time and not be 
delayed for a year as has happened. 

We endorse the recommendations of the majority of the board as adopted 
November 3, 1953. 

Mr. Hiri. We have time, if we push along, for three more witnesses. 
1 have a letter from L. M. Meredith. Is he here / 

Mr. Merepiru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hitt. Will you give your testimony / 


STATEMENT OF L. M. MEREDITH, OF SANTA ROSA, CALIF. 


Mr. Merepira. Chairman Hill, members of the committee, owing 
to the fact I was not scheduled for this agen la tod LV, I have no pre- 
pared 5} eech. I do have a letter which was written and handed to 
you earlier in the morning which perhaps your committee will see. I 
would very mu h like to have that letter to read it. 

I am going to deal principally on a bankrupt industry here on the 
west coast. I think this letter will take care of it. My glasses ar 
home but I think I can read it all right. 

Mr. Chairman and associates, I am amazed that you found it neces- 
sary to cross the continent to obtain the information which was avail- 
able to you in Washington, D.C. Secretary Benson has your answers 
and if not prevented from disposing of a group of assistants who 
would not recognize a bushel of wheat from a sack of potatoes will, in 
due time. correct the situation. While they have no knowledge of 
farming I must admit they are sood salesmen and later on in this 
letter I will tell you how they sold the hop growers down the river. 
You may think it strange that I be so critical. 

My political affiliation is of no importance here, and my running 
for publie office leaves me in a position to state what I think. I am 
65 years old and have been farming since I was 14, making 51 years 
of experience. Modern science has as yet found no substitute for 
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experience. I am the owner of 2 farms consisting of 147 acres de- 
voted to the growing of hops, prunes, corn, alfalfa, apples, and live- 
stock. I have recently retired and although not actively enga iged in 
the growing of these crops I find myself financing the tenant in com- 
pet tion with my friend the bal nker much to niy disgust. | am a 
farmer not a banker. 

Now what is wrong with agriculture and what is the cure? No. 
Get the Federal Government out of the farmer’s hair. We have too 
much Government dictating our policies and how we should operate. 

Second, remove the functions of the Department of Agriculture 
from the Federal Government back to the States. You can’t farm by 
remote control. 

Third, eliminate subsidies. The Federal Government can give U> 
nothing except what they take from us in taxes. 

Fourth, substitute export markets for subsidies. Subsidies encour- 
age overproduction by inexperienced farmers. 

Now, we will turn to the hop story, and it is as true as the Holy 
Bible. For the past 4 years the hop grower has been operating under 
a program of production and destruction set up by the Department of 
Agriculture. We were forced to destroy from 25 to 37 percent of 
our crop each year after having produced 100 percent. Where in 
this Nation can you find any legitimate industry that can survive 
after hay ing destroyed : 35 pe reent of their product ¢ 

We were told to take that program or else. The result was bank- 
ruptey for the hop grower. Ninety percent of the growers went out 


of the business. I was one of the minority forced in by the majority 
who fell for a sales talk by representatives of the Department of 
Agriculture. A moron could have seen it was a phony deal. They 


also sold that deal to the local banker. He is now conduxias what hit 
him. Ire peat they are good salesmen. 

I thank God I was frugal in my younger days, otherwise I would 
be on relief. We who have spent many years of our life in helping 
to make this the great N: ation that we are proud of are now discour- 
aged. There is no incentive to continue. Where there is no incentive 
there is no progress. Excessive taxation, Federal dictatorship, and 
independent hired help have forced me to retire. I will now sit back 
and pray that the next generation will see the light before it is too late. 

Mr. Hiri. Thank you, Mr. Meredith. 

Not long ago someone figured up the number of years which this 
committee has served on agriculture. Our chi airman, who isn’t here, 
Mr. Hope, Mr. Hoeven advises me, served 27 years on this committee. 
Mr. Andrese n, who is next to Mr. Hope, and isn’t present today, has 
served 2 years longer than that. When you add up all the years 
that this committee served on the Committee of Agriculture, it makes 
over 265. So I would say, frankly, my friend Mr. Meredith, it is 
not a question of finding out what Mr. Benson wants. What we are 
tr) ine to find out and what we are doing, this committee is trying 
to find out what the people are thinking at the grassroots. 

I might also say that we are finding out, too. There are many places 
in these United States quite different than the place we live. That 
goes for me. too. The way we produce sugar beets and feed cattle in 


Colorado has very little relatiol To the way my eood friend Don 
Wheeler would farm in Georgia. Sothe committees are getting a real 


edneation. Maybe you don't pay the expense of the Congress, but I 
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have an opinion that you do. We are getting our education on these 
trips. 

The next witness is Joe C. Lewis. vane Farm Research and 
Legislative Committee chairman. He will have 8 minutes. He has 
a note here to me that he wishes to have 3 others enjoy those 8 minutes 
with him. , 

You may begin, Mr. Lewis, and call your friends as you see fit. 


STATEMENT OF JOE C. LEWIS, CHAIRMAN, CALIFORNIA FARM 
RESEARCH AND LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 


Mr. Lewis. I am Joe C. Lewis, Buttonwillow, chairman of the Cali- 
fornia Farm Research and Legislative Committee. My brother and 
I farm 280 acres in Kern County in cotton and alfalfa and some beef 
cattle. We wish to express our appreciation for the opportunity to 
appear before vou. We wish to compliment your chairman, Mr. 
Hope, on his — on behalf of all farmers, as expressed in his 
article entitled ° Get the Truth to Consumers About Food and Farm 
Prices,” which we read in the Farmers Union Herald of September 
91, 1953. 

He pointed out that in 1952 agriculture received Government aid 
and services to the extent of $463 million, business $1 billion, and labor 
$200 million. Pe rhaps it has been beneficial to our economy that 
business has received this large amount. But since the Constitution 
states that the general welfare of all the peop le should be promoted, 
we submit that agriculture should receive more consideration, not less. 
We recommend 100 percent of parity for all crops. We consider this 
request logical. Why should we farmers expend our labor and invest- 
ment for less than the cost of production? Private utilities are per- 
mitted by law to set rates that guarantee them a fair rate of return after 
all expenses, including taxes and advertising. It is worth noting that 
rapid tax write-offs afforded business the sum of more than $16 billion 
in tax relief in the year ending July 1953, and that the four firms who 
received the largest sums were all utilities: New York Central Rail- 
road, $23 million; Texas Power & Light, $17,500,000; Public Service 
of Indiana, $17 million; and Houston Lighting & Power, $16 million. 

We submit, Mr. Chairman, that the production of food and clothing 
is surely primary to gas, lighting, communication, and transportation. 

Cotton and grain farmers on our committee have enjoyed the bene- 
fits of price supports for 20 years. They feel, in all fairness, that all 
crops should have the same treatment. I have seen too many orchards 
and vineyards plowed up for cotton; too many dairies and stock farms 
turned into cotton. When returns from these types of farming are 
too low, it is inevitable that the farmers will turn to cotton and other 
crops where a profitable return is guaranteed. This, in turn, creates 
a “surplus” of cotton. 

From a purely selfish point of view, we cotton farmers would like to 
see beef and dairy products supported at 100 percent of parity because 
that would enable d: airy and cattlemen to buy our cottons eed which is 
now down to half of what it brought us in 1951. 

We also are worried about the possible 50-percent cut in the Cali- 
fornia cotton acreage. We would urge an upward adjustment early 
in Congress this vear. I will ask you to consk ler that, as m: ny other 
cotton farmers will in the v: alley. 
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nother thing we have found of benefit in keeping the farmers on 
bundant supply of low-cost credit. The Federal land 
Ss, Chie production credit associat ons, the I’armers’ Home Admin- 


on, the moratoriums ¢ foreclosures which Mr. Lemke started 





ind other Congressmen rked Tor. we believe are fFO0d Chines and 
ld be reel ted and expande Credit 5 certa ly the oil that 
ibricates business, and agriculture i business. 


Wi be eve 0 | COnSerVatlon. Wi pelleve 1 COnSservilhe the soil 
ind We are alarmed at what appears to be a trend to eliminate that 
ry ) t |e t reduce it In fact eINYG \I P Ace I a thinkine 
ery eC Ol a { 1c ¢ ! ict, See oF re oOage am THINKING 
tel Davis’ statement about so1l conservat on. the Presi 


dent of the Soil Conservation Associations of the U1 ited States. He 


fellow Texan, and I believe he expresses it pretty wel 
1 





9 about soil 


C4 ‘] tion I ama southei | from Oklahon Le kno something 
out | erosion there ar re in California, too. 
A o1rmer thi Yr we westerl farmel eed, We | eec| lor cost water. 


Wi 1 to irrigate here, i | pr ibably some of vou tellows Wn) Texas 


Oklahoma who have had the drought would like to see some more 
rrigat ~ LOO, Wi Hee | t] iT. We nee | (oO Ore t< le ok \ h favor 
0 i Patio! project hi col ie] the pri e of the wate to the 
barmel We nits | O have el ‘tri power, It must be developed to 
help pay the cost of the water to proy ie convenience for the home 

1 fo! a Ul so that ag ilture can be distril ted. 
Wi ize y Iso concerned woul thre consumer's buying power, We 
I ea marketing product and. like other businessmen, we are 
( ernie With our Consunie We think the pi ce e@eXpresse | het veenh 
ie produ and the consumer should be investigated by Con 
‘ | if possible, eliminate some of the um ecessary costs, to 
( ZA lit s) e ot the watel othe house, re alk consumer can vet 
{ { id, fruit. meat, and dairy proaucts we raise at a reasonable 
price We ra se 1t To) people. We Pari in the intere ts of the people. 
] ork to farm. Wecan’t always make a lot of money, but we 
ove to ta 
\ t { vy, O OD tee terested Saving the famiulv 
bi \\ dei i bh Or Gemocracy some a ricultural 
itely appr d in Congr iV have spoken against that 
\ t il 1 Wt a iteiy ibout Clie hneHMcency of the 


] } 
Maybe there is more stark mecha zed efficiency in lare 


corporation-type farms but we maintain that there is more dignity, 
privacy, more opportunity to develop a love for the soil that 
ipports us on the si ill owns nhabited a id owner-operated farm. 
‘| ote love for the soil is to cultivate love for America, and we as 
odial for the future should be active cultivators. 

\ r alleged inefliciency, we surely produce a lot of farm produce 
heca ill t talk is now to cut down our volume of production by 
irketing quotas, acreage allotments, and the like. We ask vou, and 


Vi iM é e that ] the pur} ose oT out American Congress, to support 
the small farmers. There is one of the basic fundamental things that 
make America, the small farmer. 


Che statement is as follows:) 
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STATEMENT OF JOE C. LEWIS, ALFALFA AND COTTON GROWER, BUTTONWILLOW, 
CALIF., AND CHAIRMAN, CALIFORNIA FARM RESEARCH AND LEGISLATIVE COMMI1 
rEE, TO HOUSE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE HEARING, SANTA RoSA, NOVEMBER 7, 
1953 


I1l’S HIGH TIME FOR A FARMER'S BILL OF RIGHTS 


Government aid and services to the extent of $463 million, business $1 billion, 
and labor $200 million. Perhaps it has been beneficial to our economy that busi 
ness has received this large amount But since the Constitution states that the 
general welfare of all the people should be promoted, we submit that agriculture 
should receive more consideration, not less 

Too many farmers have to supplement falling farm income with off-the-farm 
work. Too many others have already be forced off thei ind into cities 





creating problems of congestion, unemployment, housing, health, legislation, and 
law enforcement 


We recommend 100 percent parity support for all crops. We consider this 














request logical. Why should we farmers expend our labor and investment fo 
less than the cost of production? Private utilities are permitted by law to set 
rates that guarantee them a fair rate of return after all expenses, including 
tuxes and advertisin It is worth noti that rapid tax writeoffs afforded busi 
ne t um of more t $16 billion in tax relief in the vear ending July 1953, 
and that the 4 firms who received the largest sums were all utilities: New York 
Central Railroad, 823 million: Texas Power & Light, $17.5 million: Public Service 
of Indiana, $17 million: and Houston Lighting & Power, $16 millio: 
We submit, Mr. ¢ lirman, that th a on Of food and clothing is surely 
p ry to h commul nad t ortation 
Cot nd 21 1 farmers on ¢ committee have ¢ ved the benetits of price 
uy) rts f 20) ea They fe l ( t! CTODS ! l have 
tl s re eut ( 
I have se to many orehards ar vine I plov up for cotton: too many 
a l¢ ind s ek farm turner l 0 it Wi re ns 11 j th 
of farming are too k nev italrle tl f l ul { 
ind er ¢ ps where a profitable ! ul inteed | S tur creates 
, < rplus of cotton 
Ia i purely se point of \ cot fa ‘ ke f ee beef 
| I l live DI rted { percent i i } ould enabl 
( nad ‘ ¢ | } y oul 1 os } } v4 ‘ } t 
HY l { i 
\\ rea r t will ke m VS} ( reme ( to b i i healt! farm 
‘ ’ ny ! ole Il ( eff tive ( ervil vere I d | ‘ edit 
n f rke d ( ized equipme) ve a i nd 
el il n ‘ No de I ive { ( ‘ f t | 
wl \ I I helic 1 S » what ‘ ‘ \ 
ec ni f rights fe he 3% if I el ¢ I hich « lidates 
f fhic« long promised, |} which is yet t r 0 being 
\\ ( ) if ers ( a have li g battle witl 
e Cor 1 \ the Department of Agricul e tl 7 yea W} 
‘ | < n th S Cel hard-wor n and rl dsme na \y l 
p | the he g¢ roon n kFresno « Novel t 1%, 194s ef ( rie 
com tec | eLzil \ nder wl hese he ( ! I 
( \ l I rece ze the name of ea Ss Mi be of the House 
who I ad ti se Tie rings and VIO t tl Y nh h Co 
Agri ture 
In 1948 the representative of the Fresno Chamber of Con i e aske Tor 
iaranteed |] e supports for horticultur crops and for crop insurance Th 
California Iruit Growers Exchange repeatt | these demands for tree and vine 
crops, asking also more Federal funds for a greater hool ch pre m to 
absorb more resh and processed fruits, urging that the Marl ry Agreeme 


Act be amended so that processed citrus products (60 percent of output was 
then processed) would qualify for CCC aid. We heartily endorse these propos 
today, for they are still to be provided 

Punitive freight rates were blamed in 1948S for returning red ink to fresh 
fruit and vegetable growers Members of the Deciduous Fruit Growers As 
sociation brought pink slips to prove that consignment shipping and high freight 
rates were putting small growers out of business. We still have these evils 
In addition to price support, they recommended a law that no shipper be 
allowed to charge a commission for sale or handling of fruit when the price 
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ived was less than the cost of production, shipping, and 











( . ld ¢ having elected farmer committees direct local soil- 
| tice-payment policies and to determine at the local level such 
1 to be placed n e or acreage 
ed some plan to force big landowners into soil-conservation 
r requiring them to change their soil-mining practices. They saw 
f the San Joaju Valley blowing away and were powerless to cope 
upanies and large-scale operators who allowed overgrazing and 
soil depletio 
Ca g for a permanent Federal refinancing law, Edwin Jobe, citrus and 
rower and former chairman of the California Farm Debt Adjustment 
( suid it was useless to talk to men of soil-conservation practices 
‘ eir entire economic future was in jeopardy. 
Lh d range grow ere being turned awa vy the National Farm 
| n Associa n when they tried to extend their mortgages Citrus growers 
€ in distress Jobe warned We have reached the polit where some inde 
vency, Lalmely our Government, must stand between the producer and 
er, to assure farmers an adequate price and also to see that consumers 
irel i iged 
! ere booming, which it isn’t, smaller operators couldn’t afford 
( n, Jobe said ef he opposed restraints on tonnage us a 
guaranteed price s 
I dl 0 ! ier resistance because of high prices, he told how growers 
Ly Lng ( inty had to pull up trees because of root infection, quick 
‘ 
Lo nterest ims to pul nd replant are needed, he said, and the only 
Fec v4 n position ely ill operators is the Farmers Home Ad 
on ith so little appropriated by Congr that there isn’t a cent 
\ ( Stinent ans 
called for a permanent Federal farm refinancing law such as the Farm 
Credit Act of 1941, introduced by the late Representative H. ?’. Fulmer, at that time 
n of the House Committee on Agriculture. Fulmer understood farmer 
14 years ago, but his constructive leadership has not been heeded Nor 
he ely advice given your committee 6 vears ago by equally clear-sighted 
ric eceived due consid ition 
Permanent reenactment of the farm debt moratorium bill was asked as a “last 
mers in serious trouble but Jobe made clear that farmers were 
ng for charity. rhey were asking for security. 
ir hearings had been conducted by the Senate Agriculture Committee 
When Senator George W. Aiken summarized the findings of eight 
irings, he Lid 


Wi Ss repeatedly supported the principle of abundant production.” Yet 
today every order coming out of Washington is a threat to withhold congres 


vere price supports if farmers refuse to cut even to the point of 

ting themselves out of business. 
his is what is happening today with California cotton producers. As was the 
ease with wheatgrowers, they are given a choice between voting for disastrous 
cuts and getting 9O percent of parity for what tonnage remains, 
ng only 50 percent parity with slightly more acreage. We cotton growers 
t the lesser evil December 15, as the midwestern wheat growers did, 
esn’t mean we are happy over an acreage cut of nearly 50 percent 
One re ‘ i ell the Secretary of Agriculture we don’t like his flexible- 
t prograr (nce more we will go before Congress to try to get California 
oO nts changed before April planting time so that a loss of $165 million 


ish ime ie may be reduced 
So here we are again, never giving up, hoping once more to convince your 
t las labor and business 


e that it is time to consider that farmers as we 
need an economic bill of rights, to resolve that it’s high time to end the do- 





ng policy which has meant only drift and crisis for the Nation’s farmers, 

Iw ike nsert for the record an editorial in the October 26, 19538, 
ssue of tl frainmen News, which is the official organ of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen It is entitled: “A Farmer’s Patience” and says, in part: 
he farmer is the most patient soul in the world. In spring he hopefully 

hat is, if the fields are not so soaked he can’t get in them. He waits 


and hopefully for the weatherman to give the break that will result in his 
irvest being sufficiently productive to feed, clothe, and shelter his family, with 


eft over to “feed out the cattle, so a nation might live plentifully.” 


} 
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“We all live by the faith and patience of the farmer. The farmer sees con- 
sumers pay 100 percent more for farm products than farmers receive; he ob- 
serves middlemen waxing fat on both farmers and consumers; he knows this 
Congress forbade the Federal Trade Commission to continue its inquiry into 
the consumers’ dollar—into the shameful spread between what farmers receive 
and what consumers pay. 

“As farmers hear realistic efforts to aid them condemned as ‘regimentation’ 
or ‘creeping socialism,’ as they worry over drought and disastrously falling farm 
prices, we wonder how inexhaustible their patience is as they hear only: 

se patient. The best brains in the country are working on this thing. We'll 
lick it.’ 

“The danger,” the editorial concludes, “lies in the fact that the brains working 
on this thing are too largely those who have exploited both farmers and consum- 
ers in the past.” 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, these railroad workers know 
what they are talking about. Their jobs depend in good part on a prosperous 
agriculture. They know that when there are bad times on the farm the railroads 
dispatch bulging freights from warehouses and packing plants and canneries, 
dried fruit plants, cotton gins, sheep, hog, and cattle pens. It means that inter- 
national trade has overcome shortsighted restrictions and that our waterfronts 
are again coming to life loading ships carrying our abundant food and fiber to 
a war-ravaged and hungry world. 

Why are we farmers deprived of this market? Why do we hear only talk 

of cutting production, getting rid of surpluses—surplus farmers as well as sur- 
plus food? 
Because the rich want to get richer, but their bellies will hold only so much. 
hey can cover themselves with only so many sweaters, coats, and blankets. 
his is as true today as when President Lincoln said so aptly, ‘God must have 
loved the common people, He made so many of them.” And because He made 
so many of them with large families, and hungry mouths to feed, we members 
of the California Farm Research and Legislative Committee stand foursquare 
behind organized labor in its efforts to improve eating and living standards. 

How many pounds of meat a week can Louisiana farm laborers afford who 
earn only 43 cents an hour, the wage established for the sugarcane industry in 
that State by Secretary of Agriculture Benson? 

One-tenth of all family units in the country receive less than $1,000 a year 
income. About 28 million families, more than half, had less than $4,000 to live 
on last year. Contrast this disturbing fact with a budget of more than $4,000 
a year which the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics says a family of four 
requires for health and decency. Then let’s stop this talk of surpluses and find 
out what is keeping the food we produce from reaching the people right here at 
home who need it, even during the peak employment we are still enjoying. 

The 1947-48 hearings followed a serious recession in domestic employment 
and buying power, coupled with tragic economic disaster in a postwar world 
unable to purchase enough food and fiber to maintain health and comfort. The 
farm front was literally seething with trouble and the farm vote, as today, was 
something to reckon with. In fact, there is much similarity between economic 
conditions today and those which prevailed in 1947 when Senator Capper (Re- 
publican, Kansas), chairman of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
appointed Senator Aiken (Republican, Vermont) to make a study of long-range 
agricultural policy and when the House committee took a similar trek through 
farm States. 

With this notable difference, today Congress is in possession of reams upon 
reams of testimony gathered in 1947 and 1948. The lawmakers could long ago 
have enacted S. 104, introduced by Senator Aiken, January 5, 1949, which would 
have provided “a more effective distribution of food supplies through a food- 
illotment program” and would have assisted “in maintaining fair prices and 
incomes to farmers by providing adequate outlets for agricultural products * * * 
and the full use of agricultural resources.” 

Even more disturbing, as we hear the hue and cry about surpluses, is the fact 
that Senator Aiken placed this very measure before the 83d Congress to meet 
today’s food-distribution crisis, but it remains a paper gesture. 

Congress could long since have provided farmers with additional low-interest 
credit to tide them over this period of falling prices and rising mortgages. In- 
stead, the administration has tightened credit and raised interest rates, making 
au mockery of its farm promises, 
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The farm debt moratorium bill introduced in 1949 by Congressman Lemke 

before he died could have been law today. Fear of foreclosure would have been 
lifted from debt-burdened men and women. Secretary of Agriculture Benson 
says he is for this bill. What has he done about it? Why hasn’t it even gone to 
hearing? Seven years ago farmers asked that this emergency measure be kept 
on the statute books. Why were their wishes completely ignored, the act allowed 
to expire in March 1949, and no new legislation passed? 
i gnificant that the demand for cheap credit and farm-debt relief presented 
to your committee and to the Aiken committee in 1947 and 1948 was voiced by 
farmers who were not seriously compromised at the time, but who were thinking 
in terms of what might happen even to them, should a depression develop. They 
had lived through the 1930’s and did not want to experience a repetition of that 
catastrophe. 

It is equally significant that when our committee decided to take its 1948 
program to the farmers to reconsider in 1953, all favored extension of cheap 
credit facilities and enactment of the farm debt moratorium bill, 8S. 25, although 
only half of the nen and women interviewed themselves had mortgages on their 
iand, home, or crops 

It is also revealing that farmers in 1953, as well as in 1947 and 1948, think that 
as self-insurers they should have the benefits of Federal old-age and survivors 
insurance if they so desire. Senator Aiken, in part 14 of his summary, goes 
even further when he says: “Provide social security, especially health insurance 
and old-age benefits, to rural people on a basis comparable to that provided 
urban groups.” 

As the plight of the Nation’s farmers makes front-page headlines, along with 
ever higher living costs, the public is beginning to see that both farmer and 
consumer have been made the goat by the real culprits—the food processing, 
distributing, and shipping stockholders 

According to the National City Bank (New York) letter for August 1953, 
profits, after taxes, of 28 large food-processing corporations for the first 6 
months of 1953 jumped 21 percent above those in the same period of 1952. 
Typical of profit increases: Pillsbury Mills, Ine., up 20 percent: Armour Co., 
up 800 percent; National Dairy Products, up 12 percent; Borden Co., up 20 
percent; Standard Brands, up 138 percent ; Consolidated Grocers, up 197 percent ; 
Safeway Stores, up 150 percent. This profiteering comes at a time when farm 
income slips ever lower. 

Che demand that Congress take action to stop food profiteering was raised at 
the 1948 Fresno hearings of your committee by labor and consumer spokesmen 
us well as by farmers. It also received consideration by Senator Aiken’s com- 
mittee in recommendation No, 6: “Assist all consumers in obtaining an adequate 
and steady supply of high-quality farm products at fair and equitable prices.” 

Vhen why did the 88d Congress quash the investigation of this vicious spread 
between what the farmer receives and what the consumer is forced to pay? And 
why, when cattlemen are desperately begging for relief to keep from going broke, 
does no member of the party in power object to the choice of an official of the 
American Meat Institute, press agent for the packers, as consultant by Secretary 
Benson in his investigation of beef price spreads. This inevitable whitewash 
as meat prices hold high and firm is an insult to the farmer and the public, as is 
the advertising gimmick to “eat the cattlemen out of their distress.” 

Security, rather than disaster relief, was the request made to your committee by 
speaker after speaker in November 1948. Price supports came first on the pro- 
gram, the same for specialty crops as for the so-called basics, just as the need for 
100 percent of parity price support is considered the most fundamental farm prop 
today by the farmers we interviewed. 

Where the Government buys from processors or packers, farmers felt there 
should be certification that producers had received an agreed price sufficient to 
cover cost of production and a fair profit. An expanded crop-insurance program 
with research for crops not yet included would round out farmer security. 

None of these proposals are in effect. The crop-insurance program has been 
reduced to a mere husk. The price-support program which was an election pact 
with farmer voters, is unredeemed. And the grassroots administration of agricul- 
tural programs is being stamped out and bypassed by administration edict, not by 
congressional act. 

Where does the responsibility for initiating farm policy lie? In Congress, or in 
appointed bureaucrats? 

We are opposed to Secretary Benson’s administrative order to destroy the Soil 
Conservation Service which is committed by contract to serve publicly elected soil- 


It iss 
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conservation districts. Why did Congress slash appropriations for agricultural 
conservation practice payments administered by democratically elected agricul- 
tural conservation association committeemen, at a time when signs of a farm 
depression were unmistakable? 

Have we such an abundance of virgin soil that we can afford literally to throw 
to the winds our future food supply resources? 

What a mockery has been made of the earnest pleas made before the Senate 
Agriculture Committee and your committee on this score. In his report, February 
1848, Senator Aiken says: “Practically all witnesses recognized the need for soil 
conservation. There was repeated expression of the need for speeding up and 
making more effective the program of soil conservation. * * Wide support was 
shown for some type of agricultural conservation payment to encourage a more 
adequate soil-conservation program. Witnesses expressed their conviction that 
soil-conservation practices would be materially reduced * * if incentive pay- 
ments were eliminated.” 

In a letter to you, as chairman of the House Committee on Agriculture, Febru- 
ary 24, 1948, we took issue with the Jensen bill, H. R. 4417, because it proposed 
to make the Soil Conservation Service and soil-conservation districts the sole 
operating agencies for a Federal soil-fertility program. We noted that SO per- 
cent of California acreage was outside then existing soil-conservation districts, 
yet these agricultural areas were represented by their democratically elected 
agricultural conservation association 3. 

In the same letter we objected to the Cooley bill, H. R. 4150, which would have 
transferred functions of the Soil Conservation Service to the Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service, essentially an educational agency. Yet Secretary Benson is now 
doing by executive order what Cooley could not accomplish by congressional 
action, 

We are particularly alarmed because Secretary Benson has chosen Assistant 
Secretary J. Earl Coke, former vice president of Spreckles Sugar Co., and director 
of California’s Agricultural Extension Service, to administer a streamlined, 
decapitated group of effectively operating agricultural agencies. 

Mr. Coke’s philosophy, as expressed at the second regional conference on 
conservation of natural resources, Berkeley, January 25, 1951, is to get rid of 
as many family-operated farms as possible. He said: “Perhaps we need to revise 
some of our often expressed ideas about small farmers being the backbone of 
democracy. If some of these folks could be gotten off the land and into produc- 
tive work in industry, it would be possible to combine small and uneconomic 
units to the mutual benefit of the remaining farmers and those who are taken 
from an unproductive life on the land.’ 

Farmers interviewed by our committee were unanimous in their opinion that 
chances for work off their farms were extremely poor. How can they compete 
with skilled mechanics who themselves face the threat of unemployment? Are 
they to uproot their families and crowd into cities which lack adequate housing? 
Or are they to become pauperized day laborers for corporation farms? 

We emphatically protest the action of Secretary Benson placing a man with 
Mr. Coke’s viewpoint in charge of important action and service programs such as 
Agricultural Research, Forest Service, Soil Conservation Service, Agricultural 
Conservation Program Service, Federal Extension Service, and Cooperative 
Research and Service. - 

The question of an adequate and cheap supply of fertilizer must be considered 
un essential part of any effective farm program. Because of high prices, western 
farmers are replacing only a fraction of the plant food taken from the soil by 
crops. They now pay excessive freight rates for low concentrate fertilizers 
shipped thousands of miles from the East which include a high percentage of 
inert fillers. 

They looked hopefully, but in vain, in 1948, for passage of the national soil 
fertility bill (H. R. 2494 and S. 1251) which would have provided low-interest 
Federal loans to cooperatives and private industry to acquire and develop new 
sources of cheap fertilizer. 

They looked forward to development of the vast Idaho phosphate deposits, 
60 percent of the Nation’s supply, by means of cheap power from the Hells 
Canyon project. Now the administration would doom even this possibility by 
giving the power site at Hells Canyon to the stockholders of the Idaho Power Co., 
a Maine corporation. 

Recent drought conditions throughout the Nation have emphasized the need 
for conserving every drop of water. Most of California suffers from perpetual 
drought. We lead all other States by a wide margin in the amount of irrigated 
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farmland and the total capital invested in irrigation systems. The 1950 census 
shows two-thirds of the State’s 137,168 farms operating 6,428,324 acres were 
irrigated. 

Farmers are already paying higher pumping costs because of increased electric 
rates. Even higher rates will have to be borne if the policies of Secretary of 
Interior McKay are realized for removing public power rates as a competing 
yardstick for keeping private utility rates in line. 

Federal reclamation projects have made possible a favorable price for irriga- 
tion water, by use of interest-free money, and a portion of power revenues. 
Now there is grave danger that the administration, under the influence of private 
power interests, will succeed in depriving farmers of these essential benefits. 

Secretary McKay says he “will not oppose construction of facilities which local 
interests, either public or private, are willing and able to provide in accordance 
with licenses and other control of the Federal Power Commission.” 

Under this policy, the Federal Power Commission, completely sympathetic to 
private utility interest, will have free rein to deliver key hydroelectric sites to 
the corporations for fractional, single-purpose exploitation. Thus the great 
wealth-producing, beneficial, water conservation, flood-control and hydroelectric 
public projects will be effectively blocked 

We urge you, as members of Congress charged with protecting the Nation’s 
agricultural resources, to see that presently wasted waters of our great river 
basins are conserved to provide low-cost irrigation for farmers in the semiarid 
states 

We are attaching to this presentation, the statement given to Secretary Benson 
when he addressed a gathering of 2,000 farmers in Fresno, July 16, 1953. In 
this document we described the economie plight of producers of many California 
farm commodities: Cotton, potatoes, poultry, beef cattle, grapes. We noted that 
the export markets for our canned fruits and vegetables had dropped more than 
HO percent since pre-World War II vears. And that the commercial dried fruit 
market was a thing of the past. The value of this Nation’s agricultural exports 
has dropped 31 percent for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1953. We further note 
that this was the lowest volume of agricultural exports since fiscal 1944-45. 

At the conclusion of our statement to Secretary Benson, we urged his energetic 
support for Senate Resolution No. 56 (Murray et al.), which would create an 
international food reserve under the Food and Agricultural Organization of 
the United Nations. Thus an orderly method would be established to compen- 
sate for world dislocations in currency and ability to import food and fiber 
until such time as world peace brings logical world-trade adjustments. 

Providing world use of products in excess of domestic demand, coupled with 
the Aiken food allotment plan to raise domestic consumption, would underwrite 
farm production and allow farmers to make full use of their skills, labor and 
investment. 

It is our conviction that the security guarantee of price supports, crop in- 
surance, water and soil conservation, research into more effective methods of 
coping with plant and livestock diseases and continuing improvement in farm 
machinery and equipment will provide food and fiber for our expected popula- 
tion increases and an ever higher standard of living. It is our hope that those 
farmers in need of cheaper credit, and of farm debt moratorium legislation where 
disaster would otherwise strike, will receive this consideration. It is also our 
opinion, as expressed by every farmer interviewed in our farm opinion poll, that 
the benefits of Federal old-age and survivors insurance should be available to 
farmers who so desire this protection, on a self-insured basis 

We are of the opinion, and this has heen strengthened by our discussions with 
farmers from many counties and economic status, that credit incentives to co- 
operative marketing, packing and processing operations should be offered where- 
ever croups of farmers band together to serve their mutual interests. 

Finally, we stand foursquare for democratically elected farmer committees, 
and water, conservation and electric district directors, to determine policies 
and carry out services at the county or regional level. We emphatically oppose 
efforts on the part of the Secretary of Agriculture, or of Congress, to dictate farm 
policies and programs and impose them without consultation at the grassroots— 
genuine democratic consultation. 

We feel there should be a coordination, not a centralization, of farm opinion 
it the county level, to include all agencies in the field of agriculture: Credit, 
education, research, agricultural and soil conservation, production and mar- 
keting. 
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Only with such democratic local consultation and control will the free farmer 
who loves the land and husbands it because he knows how to make things flour- 
ish, be sure of his future and the future of his family as owners and operators, 
not as tenants and serfs to absentee stockholders whose interests are profits, 
not community development, education, health and prosperity. 


Mr. Finney, from Modesto, 





Mr. Lewis. I have two colleagues here 
a dairy farmer. Does he have time? 

Mr. Hit. He has only 1 minute left. We will give him 2 minutes. 

Mr. Lewis. I have also Mr. Dieu, a peach grower from Modesto. 


STATEMENT OF E. K. FINNEY, VICE CHAIRMAN, CALIFORNIA 
FARM RESEARCH AND LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 


Mr. Frnney. Honorable chairman and members of the House com- 
mittee. Gentlemen, may I thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of 
the House Committee on Agriculture, for once more coming to this 
leading agricultural State and permitting those of us who work our 
own land to express to you our considered opinions so that we may 
continue to produce abundantly of the food the Nation needs and at 
the same time maintain ourselves and our families in our homes and 
on our land. 

My name is E. K. Finney, route 7, box 463, Modesto, Calif. Tama 
dairyman as well as an orchardist and rice grower. But today I wish 
to lay before your committee certain problems of the dairy industry, 
As vice chairman of the California Farm Research and Legislative 
Committee I am supplementing the statement presented by C hairman 
Joe C. Lewis, in regard to milk producers. 

I am also one of the directors of the Western Dairymen’s Associa- 
tion, an organization composed of both grade A and grade B milk 
producers. We have local units from Shasta County in the north to 
Kern County in the South. Our member operations take in milk 
»yroduction in the great central valleys of California with their fertile 
irrigated pastures and cropland where the State’s mounting millions 
of — must look for their present and future milk supply and 
replacement stock. 

As to my background, I have been an elected member of the Stan- 
islaus County Board of Supervisors and engineer and superintendent 
for the Modesto Irrigation District. So I know county tax problems 
as they affect us farmers and irrigation problems. 

I am what people like to call a dirt farmer as were my father and 
grandfather before me. My children and grandchildren are also 
landowners and working farmers. It is our ambition to continue to 
be such in the years ahead. I have seen depressions come and go and 
it is always the farmers who are hit first and who are the last to 
recover, and inevitably, in every depression, there are all too many 
who lose their ranches and their Se We feel that it is not neces- 
sary to allow another depression to ruin us and that the wise action of 
the Congress may forestall such a calamity. 

Asa dairyman I am proud of the record of Stanislaus County. For 
we 2,892 milk producers rank second only to Los Angeles C ounty in 
output. In 1949, the last census year, we produced 189,066,000 pounds 
of milk from 69,897 milk cows and raised to maturity 45,515 heifers. 

Los Angeles County, it is true, produced 1,104,803,009 pounds of 
milk in that year. But her 659 dairymen had only 34,695 milk cows 
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and raised only 29,350 heifers. In other words, Los Angeles County 
is recognized as a milk-production factory, which uses up valley-bred 
milk cows and heifers as fast as we can replace them, milking them only 
during their period of greatest productive efliciency and then selling 
them to the butcher. 

It is clear therefore, that unless measures are taken to keep our 
self operate .d dairies in business. not only Los Angeles, but the entire 
population of California will be faced with a milk shortage. 

What we need is a floor price on our produce, coupled with a ceiling 
price to protect the consumer from greedy middlemen of whom there 

re all too many in our land. Furthermore, we need proper and ample 
storage space SO that non perish: ibles do not deterior: ite, Do not be 
afraid, gentlemen, of stoc kpiling food. I got stuck on some of the 
rice, where we couldn’t wet storage. Specifically as to milk and milk 
products: These are perishable, for the most part, and do not lend 
themselves to long storage except 1n the case of canned milk. We 
have seen the great national creameries, during the last world war, in 

deliberate attempt to circumvent the ceiling price on butter, store 
vast quantities of so-called plastic cream and thousands of tons of 
butter in the finest cold-storage plants in the Nation, in the hope that 
this food could be held off the market until heat could be put on the 
Congress to abolish ceiling prices. In the end the Congress did 
abolish ceiling prices, and the price of butter did go up, and the 
national creameries did, we suspect, profit greatly at the expense of 
the consumer. 

We farmers, you may he sure, did not share in this profit. However, 
trainloads of butter mildewed and had to be sent to the reduction 
works. And the net result of this deal was that men, women, and 
children were denied butter, while we had plenty of butter, and they 
were forced to turn to margarine, and are still using it. 

Instead of nee commonsense, the National Government in an 
effort to hold uy} the pr ice of butter is and has been doing the same 
thing as the See creameries did. The Government has stored butter 
which it bought, aks in the hope that the consumer would in 
time decide to use more high pl iced butter. Instead of doing this, 
because living costs continue to rise, the consumer has been forced 
to buy more and more margarine, and the butter we dairymen pro- 
duced at great cost for food is mildewing in the cold-storage plants. 

We therefore recommend that the Government buy no more butter, 
but instead that it should allow the law of supply and demand to 
determine the price of oe and for once give the consumer a break. 
We further recommend that as long as the price of milk is below 

varity, the dairy industry ah | be subsidized and the Government 

should help the creameries pay farmers the parity price for the milk 
ans buy. 

We believe that canned milk should be stocked in the interest of the 
public. From time to time a shortage of milk may develop and at 
such times an ample supply in the hands of the Government could be 
a godsend. Such a stocky vile would be very flexible and could be di- 
verted into school lunch col other relief outle ‘ts when necessary. 

Butter has become the “old man” of the dairy industry. The price 


of milk has always been based on the price of butter. If this con- 
tinues, the price of margarine will actually fix the price of milk. This, 
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you must admit, is a ridiculous state of affairs and must not be allowed 
to continue. 

Our committee and we dairymen believe that the value of nonfat 
milk solids should receive as much or more consideration than the 
butterfat in milk, for dietitians have found them equally nutritious 
and needed. 

Another important factor in releasing us from the straitjacket of 
forever selling our milk at the price of butter is this. In the Western 
States milk that is used to churn butter constitutes not more than 
from 5 to 8 percent of total milk produced. The butter consumed in 
the West in fact comes from the Eastern States. 

The California Farm Rese: arch and Legislative Committee, as well 
as the Western Dairymen’s Association, backed passage of Assembly 
Concurrent Resolution No. 81 at the Jast session of the legislature. 
This resolution would in effect authorize the agricultural livestock 
committees of the Senate and assembly to investigate the feasibility of 
determining the value of the constituent parts of milk as a basis for 
setting the price to be paid for milk. 

We recommend that your committee urge the Congress to take lead- 
ership in this matter so that legislation to change the manner of deter- 
mining the value of milk and the price to be paid the farmer be uni- 
form and on a nationwide basis. 

We hope that this and the other recommendations we have made 
here today on ending the Government’s butter-purchase program and 
substituting a ~~ guaranty for dairymen at the creamery level, be 
given due support by this committee when Congress reconvenes, so 
that one of the most basic foods produced by the Nation’s farmers may 
be supplied in quantities required for health and so that the men and 
women who are trained to produce this basic commodity be maintained 
as producers on their own land and their homes be assured them as 
well as their security. 

(The document is as follows:) 


State of California: Total number of dairic¢ Ss, milk Pp oduction and milk cows— 
1950 agricultural census (figures are for 1949) 


Milk cows, farms reporting_----~- , 5 15, O72 
Number of cows is 714, 848 
Whole milk sold by pounds a ; . 0, 237, 763, 273 
Dollars - $217,177, 917 


Dollar income from total sales of other dé uiry - prod ice 
Cream sold ac 
Butter, buttermilk, skimmilk, and cheese 


ae aT $2, 005, S15 

is tans $120, 577 
NOTE The above figures of income are on-the-farm receipts—not processor receipts. 
Mr. Lewis. Mr. Chairman, we have Mr. Joseph Pierre Dieu, a 

peachgrower ; 1f permissible, he would like to make a short statement. 
Mr. Hiti. Let’s make it short. 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH PIERRE DIEU, OF THE SAN JOAQUIN 
VALLEY, CALIF. 


Mr. Diev. I am going to say a few words, Mr. Chairman and mem- 
bers of the committee. I am Joe Dieu, one of the small farmers 
interested in producing fruits and nuts in the San Joaquin Valley. 
We have attempted to maintain a reasonable or equitable price on our 
fruit by an elimination program. It looks as though in the years 
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to come we are going to be faced with a much larger percentage of 
elimination and the majority of us who are engaged in the peach 
industry today don’t feel that either an elimination program or an 
acreage limitation is the answer to this problem which confronts us 
today. 

We would like to see some other method devised whereby the 
farmers could receive the cost of production plus a fair profit. Iam 
expressing the opinion not only of myself but of several hundred 
men whom I have heard speak at various metings which have been 
held throughout the valley, representing the type of farming which 
I am engaged in. I can assure you gentlemen that these farmers 
whom I represent are looking to you for some solution in this problem 
which we face today. We can’t afford to continue to produce. We 
know that we play an important part in the economy of our Nation 
and we would like to have some consideration from the Federal 
Government since we represent a large segment of the Nation’s 
economy. 

I believe that is about all that I will attempt to say. 
Mr. Hitt. We have Mr. Hammil Wagnon as the next witness. 


STATEMENT OF HAMMIL WAGNON, REPRESENTING THE SANTA 
CLARA COUNTY LABOR LEAGUE FOR POLITICAL EDUCATION 


Mr. Wacnon. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
Hammil Wagnon. Iam from San Jose. Iam president of the Labor 
League for Political Education, a part of the AFL. 

Organized labor believes that a sound farm economy is not only 
essential but a complete necessity in the American economic system. 
We believe this not only from the selfish point of view of our own 
best interests but we believe it in the interests of the national welfare. 

The suppliers of food and fiber to our Nation hold the fate of many 
allied industries within their sphere of influence which cannot be 
lightly regarded when the overall consideration of our Nation’s 
economy is at stake. 

The employment of literally millions of workers, a paramount 
interest of the American Federation of Labor, is involved in the 
processing of cotton and wool fabrics, also all the newer types of 
synthetic fabrics that have their origin in many instances in certain 
farm products. For example, soybeans, corn fiber, and sugarcane 
pulp are used in the manufacture of some of these fabrics. Thus the 

close relationship of labor’s employment problem and the American 
nue r’s yearly income has been shown. 

The American Federation of Labor supports the idea of subsidies 
for all farm products. Labor believes that farming is just as basic 
in the American economic system as the production of power, distri- 
bution of water, production of iron and steel, et cetera. In each case 
these industries are subsidized by national governmental action. 
Public-utility commissions guarantee to the power companies, com- 
munication industries, and water-distribution corporations a reason- 
able return upon their investment. Steel and iron industries are 
granted certain types of tax reliefs and even direct grants of Govern- 
ment funds for plant expansion which to all intents and purposes 
amount toa subsidy. Subsidies are not at all contrary to the Ameri- 
can tradition. 
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Our Government granted tracts of land to the western pioneer at 
very low prices and, under the Homestead Act, for no price at all 
beyond mere e xpenses of proving the claim. Railroads were induced 
to cover our Nation with a network of lines by means of Government 
subsidies in the form of land grants. Our mail system has been, and 
still is used to subsidize railroads, shipping lines, and air transporta- 
tion in the interest of our national welfare. The whole program of 
Federal Housing Administration tends to lessen the risk that banks 
usually assume in granting mortgage loans. Again, this action on 
the part of the Government comes under the definition of subsidies. 

It is in line with this thinking of the general welfare clause of our 
national Constitution that the farm parity program was set up i 
the 1930’s so that a price floor would be placed under certain m: tae 
farm commodities. This program has met with substantial approval 
of the actual dirt farmers as proven by the overwhelming support of 
the wheat-price program by the actual growers of wheat last August 
when this program was approved by an almost 90-percent “yes” vote. 

Congress should examine carefully the situation that the American 
farmer finds himself in at the present moment and move rapidly to 
rescue him from this spiral of falling prices of farm commodities 
before many parts of the American economy are swept into this 
economic whirlpool. The winds are full of straws of warning that 
the seeds of a disastrous economic depression are being sown right 
now. 

There is no need for this report to review the falling prices . farm 
goods. That will be handled adequately before this committee by dirt 
farmers who have left their raisin vine yards, their milking barns, 
their chicken yards and turkey ranches, their hog and cattle farms, 
their prune and apricot orchards, to give you firsthand information 
about their plight. Most of these farmers will tell you truthfully 
that they look forward into the future with grave apprehension. 
Many face mortgage foreclosure if the present downward trend is not 
stemmed and reversed. Why hasn’t the Congress passed legislation 
that would ward off the ugly threat of bankruptcy that faces many 
farmers who are caught in this present bind? What harm could the 
reestablishment of such legislation have? It would prove to be good 
insurance in this gathering storm. If no farmer ever has to use debt 
moratorium legislation, everyone will be that much better off. But 
if certain price trends are continued the farmers in m: iny part of our 
country will be forced to seek shelter under this legislation. 

Now, let’s look directly at Santa Clara County and the rel: ationship 
of employment and farm production. It is probably needless to re- 
mind this committee of all the related industries that service the 
farming area of Santa Clara County. Using one example related to 
the fruit industry will be sufficient to place everything in its proper 
perspective. Almost all fruit crops require chemical sprays—thou- 
sands upon thousands of gallons must be used because most crops 
require many coats of spray. Some pear orchards are sprayed 6 or 7 
times during the growing period. Oil and chemical companies find 
a lucrative business in our valley supplying these fruit growers with 
their various varieties of spray. This example illustrates the inter- 
relationship of all the allied industries that sell a part or most of their 
product to farms and how the farm income is the end result and the 
base upon which this whole structure rests. 
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Newspapers and magazines across the United States are printing 
the story of the farmer’s difficulty. Here is an example from the 
Weekly News Review published in Washington, D. C., November 
1953 

Farmers might not be so seriously aroused over the declines that have occurred 
in farm prices if there had been similar reductions in their expenses. But such 
reductions have not occurred. On the average, the cost of these items which 
the farmer needs to buy is almost exactly what it was before the start of the 
Korean war when the prices of farm products were at the peak. 

Taxes, farm labor, implements, gasoline, fertilizers, and other items cost even 
more than they did a year ago. In comparison with the farmer’s expenses, farm 
products now bring the lowest prices they have yielded in over 12 years. 

The primary interest of the American Federation of Labor is to 
maintain a high employment level with good wages and working con- 
ditions. This situation cannot be continued long if the prices of farm 
products are sliding downhill. 

Our valley is the center of the world’s fruit-processing industry 
and from the figures published by the San Jose Chamber of Commerce 
over 36,000 persons find direct employment in this industry. Last 
year California processed 19,733,000 cases of peaches, 40 percent of the 

canned pears, and almost the entire national packs of canned apricots. 
Seventy percent of all this processing was done in Santa Clara County. 
These figures are quoted to show the committee the real significance 
of farm income in its relation to the available work in our area. 

It is our plea to this committee to introduce legislation immediately 
when Congress reconvenes to expand the parity program to include all 
farm products so that poultry raisers, for example, will not be placed 
in opposition to wheatgrowers as they are now. The poultryman must 
buy his feed supplies in a market that is upheld by the price-support 
program, while, on the other hand, he must sell his product in a market 
that has no floor under prices whatsoever. This is contrary to the 
American spirit of fairness. The parity program should embrace all 
types of agricultural production so that this basic industry can come 
under the sheltering umbrella of a guaranteed reasonable return on the 
investments as the telephone and telegraph companies, light and power 
corporations, and other utilities enjoy at present. 

Such a program will stabilize our economy. Such a program will 
go a long way toward smoothing out economic cycles and provide 
conditions of high employment so that good wage standards can be 
maintained. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Hitt. Thank you, Mr. Wagnon. 

I am told there are three State senators in the audience. We are 
extremely proud to have them attend and listen to these hearings. 

Would State Senator Pressley Abshire stand and take a bow ¢ 

Also State Senator Louis G. Sutton? 

We have also a third State senator, Senator Paul Byrne. 

Would the State assemblymen also stand and identify themselves? 

Mr. Linpsay. I am Francis C. Lindsay from Placer County, Calif.; 
the sixth district. 

Mr. Lowrey. I am Floyd W. Lowrey from the third district, official 
representative of the joint committee on agriculture for the State 
legislature, assembly chairman. 
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Mr. Hitt. We don’t want to miss anyone. This is an American 
gathering. We are all on the same level, whether we are Republicans 
or Democrats. 

Let us adjourn until 1:30, for lunch. 

(Whereupon, at 12:33 p. m., the committee was recessed, to re- 
convene at 1:50 p. m.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Hitu. We will begin by listening to our poultry producers. 
First, Mr. Robert R. Hyatt, of Petaluma, Calif. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT R. HYATT, PETALUMA, CALIF. 


Mr. Hyarr. Mr. Chairman, members of the House Committee on 
Agriculture, my name is Robert R. Hyatt. I reside in Petaluma, 
Calif. Iam appearing before your committee as an individual com- 
mercial egg producer. 

I was born into the poultry industry, taking over the operation of 
my family’s poultry farm just prior to the outbreak of World War LI. 
During the period of that war I was out of the business, serving in 
the American Expeditionary Forces. After being mustered out, I 
resumed my egg-production enterprise, in which I have since been 
continuously engaged. 

As I have already stated, I am appearing before your committee 
as an individual commercial egg producer. I am also a member of 
the board of directors of Poultry Producers of Central C alifornia, 
and for the past 5 years have served as president of that association. 

Sonoma County, in which this hearing is being held, produc es more 
eggs than any other county in the United States. The city of Peta- 
luma, 16 miles south of Santa Rosa, has been known for the past 50 
years as the “Egg basket of the world.” 

Both as a poultryman and as a member of Poultry Producers of 
Central California, I have observed the problems of the industry 
through these many years. Before making the statement of my views 
which is the purpose of my appearance before your committee, I 
should like to say something about the “self-help” program in which 
the commerci: u egg producers of central California have been engaged 
for the past 37 years. 

We depend greatly upon our association as our egg-marketing, 
feed, and supply cooperative. Poultry Producers of Central Cali- 
fornia has been effective in bringing markets closer to producers and 
in giving producers the benefits of large-scale buying of their feed 
and supply requirements. 

Down through the years our industry in central California has 
been reasonably successful, providing a fair standard of living to most 
of the producers who have engaged in vs It has contributed sub- 
stantially to the economic welfare of our area. 

I do not mean to imply that we have nee had our ups and downs— 
that we have not had our bad years as well as our good years—but 
we have felt that the readjustments brought about by economic condi- 
tions have been necessary to regulate production in the industry. 

I am not going to burden your committee with a lot of statistical 
material concerning the poultry industry, for that is available to you 
through the United States Department of Agriculture. I should like 
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to point out, however, that the poultry industry is the next highest 
producer of agricultural wealth in the United States, being second 
only to the dairy industry. 

In California, which is the No. 1 State of the Union in point of agri- 
cultural production, the poultry industry accounts for more than 10 
percent of the State’s agricultural income. 

The 1953 gross income from eggs and poultry in this country is 
indicated to be $4 billion, and it is likely to be about the same in 1954. 
The egg and poultry industry, although generally considered in the 
past to be a sideline of general farming, has emerged from that cate- 
gory, and every year a greater percentage of the total production 
comes from spec li ilized produce rs. 

My fellow-directors on the board of the association of which I am 
president concur in my statement of views to you today. In fact 
my remarks are based upon a statement of policy adopted by the 
board of directors, as published and circulated among the associ iation’s 
12,000 members and discussed at membership meetings on numerous 
occasions. There has been little, if any, expressed opposition. For 
this reason, my statement may be c ‘onsidered more than an expression 
of my own personal views, although I would not claim that all mem- 
bers of the association are in full agreement with everything I may 
have to say. 

We have heard many and varied comments concerning the farm 
problem and its solution. To me, there are many interrelated farm 
problems, and the solution of any one of them is very well apt to 
create new or additional problems. As an illustration: 

In my judgment, the poultry industry has suffered from the price 
support of many products which are used by poultrymen. When the 
effort was made to support egg prices, specialized producers of shell 
eggs for fresh consumption were placed in a position of disadvantage 
because price support encour: aged production of eggs of rel: atively 
poor quality, largely as a byproduct of general farming operations. 

On many occasions and through various spokesme n, the poulti 
industry nationwide has stated that price support is not Santel 
Justice would seem to dictate, however, that if the products or com- 
modities the poultry industry must buy are supported, there should 
be compensating measures provided for poultrymen, such as prefer- 
ential feed prices. 

As a taxpayer, I do not favor price support because I do not be- 
lieve that it accomplishes the desired result. Price support is costly 
and economically unsound. If price support must remain part of our 
economic planning, however, it should be used only to meet specific 
emergencies, as represented by disastrously low prices within an 
industry, and then it should be established on a flexible basis. 

Price support at high fixed levels calls for production control. 
Acreage limitation is not the answer; and nckating quotas, as an 
alternative, are undesirable and work a hardship on the general 
economy of the country. 

Time and again it has been shown that improved methods, fertiliza- 
tion, and proper soil and seed selection produces more on reduced 
acreage. 

In our own poultry industry, we now produce 200 eggs per hen 
per year and a pound of poultry meat is produced on less than 3 
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pounds of feed. These things were unheard of less than 10 years 
ago. 

The two-price system, which I confess I do not clearly understand, 
may be a partial answer if it is finally considered that some artific ial 
form of price stabilization is essential. 

Greater use of marketing agreements would be helpful. Market- 
ing agreements have a place in ‘the orde rly distribution of agricultural 
commodities, provided producer control can be maintained under 
general Government supervision. 

I do not have much confidence in the development of export 
markets, although there may be segments of agriculture which would 
profit from the opening of new foreign outlets. I do not go along 
with the advocates of free trade. I believe our American standard 
of living is entitled to reasonable tariff protection. Is it not true 
that most of our agricultural exports in the past 20 to 30 years have 
been subsidized or actually given away? 

Research in agriculture has proved to be of such value that it 
should not be overlooked in long-term planning. So much progress 
has been made in improving the rate of production in many lines 
that control of acreage is not effective. Development of new uses 
and new markets would afford a fertile field for research. 

The poultry industry, like all agriculture, is in a squeeze brought 
about by constantly rising production and distribution costs. The 
spread between prices received by producers and prices paid by con- 
sumers steadily continues to widen. In ane instances this spread 
is four times as great today as it was in 193% 

My next observation may not properly fi into the purpose of this 
hearing. I should like, however, to take this opportunity to pro- 
pose that farmers be brought under the Federal social-security pro- 
gram. As both producers and consumers, farmers financially support 
this program, but they are without its protection. 

Because there is a time limitation at this hearing, I would appre- 
ciate the privilege of filing with your committee an additional written 
statement giving further “specific recommendations which my fellow 
poultrymen and I wish to submit. 

We commend your committee for your earnest efforts to gather 
grassroots information. We are confident the result will be a ‘sound 
bipartisan agricultural program for our country. 

Mr. Hitt. Thank you, Mr. Hyatt. 

I do not believe I mentioned the fact that there is a limitation of time 
within which you may file your additional statements. I should say 
within 2 weeks at least you should send it to the secretary of the Agri- 
culture Committee, House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Now we have another poultryman, Mr. William A. Bihn. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM A. BIHN, PETALUMA, CALIF. 


Mr. Brun. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name 
is William A. Bihn. I was born and raised in Petaluma, Calif. I 
served in the Army Air Force 4 years. The rest of my life I have 
been engaged in the poultry and hatchery business. At the present 
time I am serving in the capacity of manager of the Petaluma Coopera- 
tive Hatchery. 
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I speak as an individual and I believe the vast majority of the mem- 
bers of the Petaluma Cooperative Hatchery and the Sonoma County 
Poultry Growers, whose combined membership represents over 500 
poultry-farm families. 

This statement also aoe the sentiment of a public meeting of 

» poultrymen held in Cotati, Calif., on Tuesday evening, November 
3, 1953. an meeting was called for the special purpose of formulat- 
ing the )-to-the-minute recommendations of loc cal poultryme n to be 
given to ; our committee today. Our statement is as follows: 

Today it is most emphatically agreed by Democrats and Republicans 
alike that basic food production on the farms of the United States 
must be protected and assured for the veneral welfare of the Nation. 
A system of Government price supports is now in effect guaranteeing 
parity, or a decent livelihood, for the producers of some agricultural 
crops. 

It is well known that the Nation’s poultrymen are selling their prod- 
ucts on an open, unprotected, and sometimes violently fluctuating 
market. At the same time, the poultrymen are buying grains and 
other feed ingredients at prices held high by Government price sup- 
ports. This works severe hardship on poultrymen, especially at times 
when egg prices drop to 35 cents per dozen, as was the case in 1950, 
or when fryer prices drop to 22 cents and 24 cents nearly every year 
and remain that way for several months. 

The only method of stabilizing income for poultrymen is to provide 
supports for eggs and poultry meat at least 90 percent of parity as 

floor beneath which they shall not be forced to sacrifice their prod- 
ucts. This support can be given preferably by means of production 
payments to producers, as well as through loans, purchases, or prefer- 
ential feed prices. 

Poultrymen need the protection of permanent farm debt moratorium 
legislation in these precarious times. We urge the support of the S. 25 
(McCarran) bill which would restore the principles of the Frazier- 
Lemke Act 

As emergency measures we advocate, when necessary, Government 
purchase of surplus poultry meat and eggs for the school-lunch pro- 
gram and other surplus disposal programs. 

We also advocate the inclusion of all agriculture in the Federal 
social-security program. We are concerned about the reorganization 
of the Department of Agriculture. It is being done without the con- 
sultation of farm groups or without grassroots endorsement as prom- 
ised by Secretary Benson. 

The soil-con servi ition program is apparently being curtailed. We 
disapprove of this. The poultry branch is being cut up. If this 
results in dec reased services, we disapprove. We are opposed to any 
curtailment of the Production and Marketing Administration. 

We favor a full investigation of the spread between the farm price 
and the consumer price. We feel that the farmer is not now getting 
his fair share of the consumer’s dollar. This should be fully investi- 
gated and any and all profiteering in food exposed. 

All sections of agriculture should be treated fairly under the Fed- 
eral law. One commodity should not go unsupported and unpro- 
tected while another receives Government support. The welfare of 
the Nation is promoted when adequate agricultural production is 
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maintained and protected. Food production is basic, it must be a 
prime consideration of the Federal Government. 

The national budget shows that the subsidy paid to farmers in 
1952 was $463 million while the 1952 subsidy to industry was more 
than twice as much, $1,041 million. 

We urge that the Federal Government give equal subsidies to agri- 
culture and industry. One cannot be more important than the other. 

Mr. Hizz. Thank you, Mr. Bihn. 

We have finished the poultry testimony unless someone else wishes 
to speak on the poultry industry. 

Now we will go back and pick up the first witness, I understand he 
is in the building. 

The California State Grange, represented by the master of the 
grange, Mr. George Sehlmeyer. 


ALLEN L. MERRIAM, REPRESENTING GEORGE SEHLMEYER, 
MASTER CALIFORNIA STATE GRANGE 


Mr. Merriam. Chairman Hill, members of the committee, my name 
is Allen Merriam, editor of the California Grange News, represent- 
ing George Sehlmeyer, who is en route to the National Gr: ange session 
back in Vermont. 

The State grange held its Slst annual convention in this very audi- 
ue im 2 weeks ago and adopted a number of resolutions which we 
believe may be of interest to your committee, 

They are being sent from our office direct to the committee in Wash- 
ington and will be available to you there. 

I would like to open by reading the paragr: iphs which our commit- 
tee on agriculture submitted to the convention and which were 
adopted. They said: 

We believe any sound farm program, in which farmers will be in a 
position to look to the future in all segments of their industry, must 
be based on long-term stability of farm prices and a sound economy. 

We believe a good start on that program has been made in our agri- 
cultural act now in force. That act must be adjusted and extended 
from time to time, because of changing conditions within our economy. 

We must continually seek to bring the producer and consumer closer 
together in the market place. We believe the farmer as custodian of 
the soil must pass it on to future generations unimpaired and enriched. 

Progress has been made along that line by the Production and 
Marketing Administration as presently organized and any change in 
that program should have the approval of the farmer at the county 
level. 

The resolutions I think it would be well to call to the committee’s 
attention at this time. The grange adopted this resolution requesting 
that Secretary Benson delay his reorganization of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. That was before he acted last week. 

At this time I would like to say that the grange feels that it follows 
that Congress should look very closely into what the Secretary has 
done in this somewhat hazy action. 

The resolved portion of that resolution urges Secretary Benson to 
hold off his reorganization plant until Congress legislates farm policy 
when it reconvenes in January. I would like to call next Mr. Joseph 
Rapoport, a poultryman in Sonoma County, who will speak briefly 
for the State grange. 
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STATEMENT OF JOSEPH RAPOPORT, MEMBER OF THE 
CALIFORNIA GRANGE 


Mr. Rapvorort. Gentlemen, I want to express my gratitude for this 
priv ile re of ap pe ar ing before you. 

Taman American by choice. What attracted me to this country was 
the democratic processes that are being practiced right here today. 

I hope that those processes are maintained and extended for the 
good and the benefit of this country—our country. 

As a poultry grower and member of the California grange I am 
basing my statement on pe srsonal exper ience and observation. 

The California pee yman has been finding himself at a disadvan- 
tage economically because he is caught between a supported grain 
market and sells in an open market, often selling below cost of produc- 
tion. This situation has caused many to lose their life savings which 
they have invested in poultry farms, and others are constantly faced 
with the threat of bankruptcy. 

This unhealthy state of affairs has been called to the attention of 
the Secretary of Agriculture by our local and National Grange offices. 
Not only have no steps been taken to alleviate this situation but under 
the Benson’s new reorganization plan of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the Poultry Division has for all intents and purposes been 
abolishe d. 

Poultry is an important part of California’s agricultural economy 
and a major factor in Sonoma County and this continued chaotic 
condition will necessarily affect the livelihood of thousands of small 
poultry farmers as well as the economy of the State. 

Government protection and supports are as important to agriculture 
as " vy are to business and industry. We therefore propose: 

That a program of parity be established for poultry equal to that 
of th e support prices on grain and/or any other commodities that the 
poultryman must buy. 

That Congress reenacts a farm debt moratorium law. 

That when surpluses occur in poultry and eggs they shall be 
purchased by the Government for school-lunch and similar programs. 

4. Grain now in Government storage be made available to the 
ee at lower prices. 

That Congress take steps to eliminate excessive price spreads 
between that paid by the consumer and received by the farmer. 

The average poultry farmer is not interested in excessive profits 
on his products but merely wants a fair return for his labor and se- 
curity for his investments. 

I thank you. 

Mr. Hitz. Thank you, Mr. Rapoport. 

Mr. Merrtam. Gentlemen, our closing will be made by Mr. O. M. 
Davis, of Fresno County, who just completed a term on the executive 
committee on the California State Grange. 


STATEMENT OF 0. M. DAVIS, REPRESENTING THE CALIFORNIA 
STATE GRANGE, FRESNO COUNTY, CALIF. 


Mr. Davis. Gentlemen, I have been farming in Fresno County where 
most of the cotton is grown for 43 years and I am here representing 
the cotton department of the California State Grange. 
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Under the law which the cotton producers are operating a surplus 
of cotton has accumulated. One section of this same law makes it 
mandatory that when stored cotton reaches a stored volume, quotas 
must be established and the acreage allotment made large enough to 
reduce the cotton estimated production, including the stored cotton, 
to a number of bales that will not more than equal the demand, in- 
cluding domestic and foreign. 

If this portion of the law is invoked this year it would disrupt the 
economy of central California to such an extent that many small cot- 
tongrowers would find it impossible to operate. In fact, they would 
go broke. 

We are urging this committee to recommend to the Congress that 
this law be amended in such a manner that no State could be forced 
to cut their previous year’s planting by more than 2714 percent and 
if necessary to bring production and consumption in line some similar 
quota be established in the following year or years. 

We are requesting that the proposed amendment shall be passed 
early in January of 1954, as soon as the Congress meets, in order that 
the new acreage allotments may be received by the growers in time 
for them to arrange their operations for the production year of 1954. 

We request further that a law be enacted that all cotton be received 
by the producer should be sampled and classed by Government em- 
ployees and their report be placed on a tag and attached to the bale 
and this classification must remain on the bale until it is sold to the 
ultimate consumer, thus doing away with what is known as upclass- 
ing of cotton, by which the producer receives no benefit and a higher 
rate is charged to the consumer. 

We are requesting that in any year in which it is necessary to estab- 
lish quotas that the same years be used and the same percentages es- 
tablished in all areas where quotas are established by law. 

The California State Grange is recommending that nominal sup- 
port prices or Government loans be retained or become operative im- 
mediately on all commodities produced by agriculture; that the so- 
called basic commodities and the so-called specialty crops of Cali- 
fornia and other areas are just as important to those who produce 
them and to the consuming public, as are the so-called basic crops. 

We believe that all producers should receive the same treatment 
under any agriculture program. All of these things that we have 
mentioned are expedient because of the present economic conditions. 

We would call attention to the Congress that the agriculture prob- 
lem with which we are faced is not a production problem. As long 
as two-thirds or more of the people are suffering from malnutrition 
and have no clothes to wear, there is no such thing as surplus, the 
whole problem is one of economics and distribution. 

We request that this committee recommend to the Congress that 
such laws be passed, that would enable a distribution of our products 
in such a manner that we could have full production and those that 
need the food and fiber produced by agriculture could have their needs 
supplied and thus create an economy of abundance and not a profitable 
economy of scarcity. 

I have one more little statement here that I would like to read, if 
I may. 

38490—54—pt. 15—-—6 
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Mr. Hitz. Your time is up. You may file your statement with the 
committee. 


(The document referred to is as follows:) 
STATEMENT OF MERLE MENSINGER, ESCALON, CALIF. 
The cattle industry is in very bad condition due to low prices that are not 
justified when compared to the expense involved in producing cattle, 
Feeds for cattle are supported, which makes the feeding of cattle a risky 


business unless the feeders can be bought at prices that are below the cost of 
p oduction. 


Cattle therefore should have direct price support if cattlemen are to stay in 
business. 

The Cattlemen’s Association does not represent the thinking of many of the 
small cattle producers but seems to have as members many wealthy men who 
have other sources of income than from cattle. 

The cattle industry needs less investigation by committees appointed by the 
secretary of Agriculture. What is needed is some real action now. 

Mr. Hii. That is the end of the poultry testimony. 

nr 1 ; é ; ( 

he next on our list following our present program is John Daniel, 
Jr., representing the Wine Institute. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN DANIEL, JR., REPRESENTING THE WINE 
INSTITUTE, NAPA COUNTY, CALIF. 


Mr. Dante. Mr. Chairman, members of the House Committee on 
Agriculture, my name is John Daniel, Jr. Iam the managing partner 
of Inglenook Vineyards, a vineyard and winery at Rutherford, 
Napa County, 24 miles from Santa Rosa. 

I have been a winegrower since 1933. TI am chairman of the board 
of directors of Wine Institute, the winegrowing industry’s associa- 
tion: vice chairman of the wine advisory board, and a me mber of the 
Napa Valley Vintners, an association of the grape and wine growers 
in the Napa Valley. 

Inglen ook Vine vard produces premium wines from its own grapes 
grown on approximately 225 acres of land. The oper: ition is of 
medium size compared to other wineries growing premium wines and 
the prod icts compare to wines such as the Bordeaux Chateau wines 
erown in France. 

The vineyard and winery are owned by my sister and me—the third 
veneration of the family which established Inglenook in 1879. 

The wine and grape industries are faced with most serious problems 
resulting from very heavy cuts in wine tariffs under the 1936 French 
trade agreement, the 1947 Geneva agreement, the 1948 Annecy 
agreement, and the 1950 Torquay agreement. 

{ summary of the cuts is attached my written remarks for your 
further consideration, but outstanding examples are cumulative cuts 
of 70 percent of the 1930 tariff on table wines in bottles, 50 percent on 
table wines in bulk, 50 percent on certain dessert wines, 75 percent on 
sparkling wines, 75 percent on Vermouth in bottles and 50 percent in 
bulk. 

The great preponderance of these cuts have been made under the 
completely misleading classification of reciprocal trade agreements, 
which, insofar as these products are concerned, at least, are in no way 
reciprocal in nature. 
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In fact, while the protection afforded wine and related products 
under the 1930 Tariff Act has been traded away as an expendable pro- 
tection for what has been treated by our negotiators as an expendable 
industry, many nations with whom these agreements have been made 
have not ‘only made no reduction in their tariffs on wines, but in addi- 
tion have erected a new barriers to importation of American wines, in- 
cluding import permits, exchange control, and outright embargoes 

It is possible that the point may be raised that tariffs are not 
the primary concern of the House Committee on Agriculture. With- 
out arguing that point, there is no question that the great specialized 
grape and wine agricultural industry, representing an investment 
of half a billion dollars in vineyards and wineries in the State of Cali- 
fornia alone, as well as 500,000 acres of its lands, equal to two-thirds 
of the entire area of the State of Rhode Island, is the proper concern 
of your committee. It is a truly great industry. For a number of 
years returns to the farmers from grapes have been greater than those 
for any other agricultural crop in the State. 

But, whereas, California produces approximately 94 percent of all 
grapes grown in the United States, 85 percent of the wine, and 100 
percent of the raisins, some 26 other States also participate in mak- 
ing the United States one of the half dozen largest grape and wine 
growing countries in the world. 

This industry, which has contributed approximately $80 million in 
Federal taxes on American wines alone in 1952, and a livelihood to an 
estimated 120,000 people directly in C: lifornia alone, is seriously 
jeopardized not only by the very sharp tariff cuts already made, but 

also by additional ones in prospect unless protection is afforded the in- 
dus try. For . at reason we feel that it is proper and fitting to bring 
the industry’s tariff problem before your committee, and to ask your 
help not only as a body, but individually, and through your colleagues, 
to correct the serious inequities which exist. 

A further very strong argument for restoration of tariffs on wine 
and related products of particular interest to your committee con- 
cerns a contradiction which exists. This tariff policy, which has 
weakened an already depressed industry plagued by recurrent grape 
surpluses and threatens to weaken it further, is in direct contradic- 
tion to the efforts of the United States Departme nt of Agriculture, 
over a period of years, to stabilize the raisin segment of the grape 
industry by subsidies which have totaled $46,331,374 since 1947. 

It is pertinent to call your attention here to the fact that the rela- 
tionship between the grape and wine industries is as close as that 
of hand and glove, and the relationship between wine grapes, raisin 
grapes, and fresh shipping grapes is as close as peas in a pod. 

Whatever affects the wine industry, affects all grapes going into 
wine. Similarly, since all grapes may be made into at least some 
types of wine, and since some grapes may be sold fresh, made into 
raisins, or made into wine, what affects any marketing channel affects 
all other marketing channels. The wine industry takes somewhere 
between 45 and 55 percent each year of the entire California crop, 
varying between 2,400,000 and 3 million tons. 

It is apparent from this that if the wine outlet for grapes is 
destroyed by continuation of the present unwarranted tariff reduc- 
tions, the entire grape industry will be destroyed-—the grape industry 
cannot lose half of its market and continue to exist. 
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In addition to the interrelation between all types of grapes, and 
between grapes and wine, there is a similar tie-in between all classi- 
fications of wine—dessert, table, sparkling, vermouth, and so forth. 
Any economic dislocation in one classification will soon be reflected 
in the others, and the same thing carries down to subclassifications, 
such as premium-priced table wines, medium-priced table wines, and 
low-priced table wines. 

It is necessary to have the foregoing relationships in mind in order 
not to be misled by the oftrepeated argument of the spokesmen for 
wine importers, which goes like this (I am quoting the importers) : 

Compared to the volume of American wines sold, the volume of imports is 
very small, and has not hurt the American wine industry, nor does it threaten 
to do so in the future. 

The importers infer that relative gallonages is the only valid basis 
of comparison, and that that rel: ations ship will remain constant. This 
disregards complex interrelationship between segments of the in- 
dustry, and the fact that each year the gallonage of imports is in- 
creasing, and that they are working for a still greater part of the 
American market. 

They do not point out that in 1952 they imported 44 percent as much 
sparkling wine as the total of American sparkling wine sold, 53 
percent as much vermouth, and that table wine imports, aggregating 
2,557,156 gallons, had increased 470 percent over those in 1947, to an 
amount greater than all premium-priced American table wines 
combined. 

The foregoing wines are the entering wedge for imports to take 
over a much greater segment of the American wine market from 
American wines. These are the classifications on which maximum 
reductions in tariffs have already been made. 

When it is remembered that the great bulk of wines of any country 
derive prestige and gain sales appeal from the finest wines produced 
in the country, the danger is emphasized of the serious inroads which 
imported wines have made in the premium table wine and sparkling 
wine markets to the entire American industry. 

Effects of the inroads of imports may be seen in all wine markets, 
and particularly in many of the largest volume markets in coastal 
States, where low water freight and heavy concentration of people 
closely alined with European countries, selling them both in stores 
and eating places, are added factors favoring foreign wines in addition 
to many others mentioned later. 

Comparison of printed offerings of stores and wine lists of eating 
places immediately after the war and today will show that many 
American brands of premium wines have disappeared from the mar- 
ket, forced out by foreign wines which have appeared in the same 
period. 

In many other instances American brands are given minor shelf 
space, and token listings, whereas the foreign wines on which higher 
markups are taken, still reflecting lower prices than comparable 
American wines, are pushed. 

It is possible to do this because of the almost unending economic 
advantages favoring foreign wines over American wines. Foreign 
labor costs are reported to be one-fifth to one-ninth of our costs. Our 
firm pays representative wages—$1.15 per hour in the vinevard. com- 
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pared to 12 cents in Portugal and 27 cents in France. We pay $1.45 
per hour in the winery, compared to 17 cents in Spain and 33 cents 
in France. Water freight on foreign wines is markedly cheaper than 
rail freight for American wines to most American markets. 

I understand that time is limited to speakers. 

Mr. Hitt. You had some other speakers and they wanted to give 
you their time? 

Mr. Dante.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hiti. How much time? 

Mr. Danret. I believe they will give me a couple of minutes. 

Mr. Hint. Mr. Timothy? How many minutes do you want to give 
him ? 

Mr. Trmotny. Several minutes, probably to the extent of four. 

Mr. Dante. In addition, European producers have been given 
Marshall plan aid, have used currency devaluation to their advantage, 
and are helped by free-port bottling privileges in several American 
ports. Many importers have devised purchasing arrangements 
which eliminate one or more regular sales channels through which 
American wines pass and a large part of the markups which American 
producers must pay. All this is in addition to the tariff cuts down to 
50, 30, and even 25 percent of the 1930 tariffs. 

The advantages accorded foreign wines go even further because 
they are not subject to the high- quality st: indards the standards of 
fill, and strict labeling requirements applied by the Federal and State 
Government to American wines. 

We believe such standards are desirable in the interest of both the 
consumer and the industry, but feel strongly that requirements for 
quality, accuracy, and truth in labeling, regarding appellation of 
origin, variety, vintage, and so forth, and restriction of bottles to 
standard sizes, should be applied as strictly to foreign wines as to 
American. 

Lastly, foreign wines, irrespective of quality, have the allure of 
“import” to give them an added sales impetus, together with the push 
by stores and restaurants because of the higher markups possible be- 
cause of the very low costs of many foreign wines. To be specific 
about premium table wines, American wines in this class must. sell 
above $1 per fifth, and range generally between $1.09 and $1.69 per 
fifth. By contrast, a great many imports are priced from 59 to 99 
cents per fifth to the consumer. Such wines have been sold as low 
as 39 cents per fifth. 

The disaster that lies ahead for the American grape and wine in- 
dustry is foreshadowed by evidence immediately around you here in 
Sonoma County. You may well have noticed many neglected and 
abandoned vineyards on your drive to Santa Rosa through this region 
of grapes from which premium quality wines are made. 

Since 1946 half of the acreage of Sonoma County, the largest pro- 
ducer of dry table wines in the State, has been abandoned or pulled 
out. The experience of our own company in adjoining Napa County 
is that while table-wine imports have been increasing 470 percent 
since 1947, our sales in cases have shrunk since 1946 by 65.6 percent. 
In 1952 they were but 34.4 percent of the quantity sold in 1946. 
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This is not a static condition. Unless the industry is provided with 
a more favorable tariff climate, conditions are going to get worse, and 
loss in sales will spread to other wine categories and classifications, 
More and more vineyards will be torn out. More and more vine- 
yardists and winemen bankrupted, and more and more American 
workers deprived of jobs at the going American scale of wages. 

We call your attention to the fact that the reductions in our tariffs 
on wines have not been reciprocal. Foreign countries have not re- 


} 
} 


duced their tariffs. While we have reduced ours on table wines by 
70 cents to 3714 cents per gallon, the French import tariff remains 
on an ad valorem of 30 percent, which averages $1.02 per gallon on 
the average of my own firm’s case goods. Other wine coudaling 
countries have similar high tariffs, in addition to other inde barriers 
mentioned earlier. 

We ask the help of you gentlemen in Congress. We must have a 
restoration of the tariff cuts on table wines, champagne, and vermouth 
to compete with the high tariffs, low wages, devalued currency of 
foreign countries, and the foreign trade zone and Marshall plan help 
given to foreign wines. 

We ask you to see that the rules of trade under which we live are 
as fair to American citizens and grape growers as they are to the 
foreign grape growers. 

There were some specific measures before you during the 1953 ses- 
sion of Congress, incorporated in H. R, 58: 14, the Simpson bill, that. 
would have he ‘Iped us in our fight for adequate tariff protection. Al- 
though this bill did not pass, we hope these measures will come up 
again in 1954. We grape growers hope you will support them at the 
next session. They are, that the Congress: 

Make binding upon the President, the recommendations of the 
United States Tariff Commission for restoration of tariff cuts where 
United States industries have proven serious injuries from such cuts. 

Increase the number of members of the Tariff Commission from 6 
to 7 to eliminate 3 to 3 deadlocks on recommendations. 

Define more clearly the type of evidence an industry may use in 
showing damage from tariff cuts in petitioning the Tariff Commis- 
sion for restoration of tariffs under the escape clause. 

Strengthen the Tariff Commission’s peril-point procedure in rec- 
ommending the level below which tariffs cannot be cut without seri- 
ously injuring United States. producers. 

In closing, I would like to call to your attention that the grape and 
wine industry is not asking for any support, for any help, for any 
subsidy. All we are asking for is to let our negotiators in these tariff 
arrangements know that we are on their side and that they do not 
pull the rug out from under us, and that we get restoration of the 
small protection we have had in the past. 

I want to thank you for the opportunity of being here and to ex- 
press the appreciation of the industry for your interest in our 
problems. 

(The document referred to above is as follows:) 
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Mr. Hix. Mr. Timothy, Napa Valley Vintners Association. 

How much time would you need ? 

Mr. Trmotuy. Six minutes. 

Mr. Hitzt. The 8-minute rule really applies to all the statewide 
organizations, not the county organizations. I did not make that 
plain inthe beginning. The 4 minutes really means all the individuals 
and your county organizations, too, because, after all, they are not 
statewide organizations. 


STATEMENT OF BROTHER TIMOTHY, NAPA VALLEY VINTNERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Trmorny. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
not a professional speaker, nor an author, although I wrote this little 
bit of language that you will hear. I have shown it to one of my 
fi ‘le nds whe nN I first comple te Ye it. He took a look at it and he said, 

“You are pretty blunt.” Maybe that is the way it is. Maybe I am 
not very sharp. I may be a little blunt. 

My name is Brother Timothy. I am a member of the Brothers of 
the Christian Schools, a teaching order of the Catholic Church which 
conducts 113 schools and colleges in the United States and educates 
boys throughout the world. All members of our order, popularly 
called Christian Brothers, work without salary, as do the members 
of other religious orders within the Catholic Church. 

In addition to our schools in California, we Brothers of our west- 
coast province are engaged in growing wine grapes and producing 
fine wines and brandy at Napa, St. Helena, and Reedley, Calif. All 
profits from our winery activities are used in our educational work. 
Our winery history in California dates from 1879. 

I am superintendent of our vineyards and winemaker, having served 
in this capacity for nearly 19 years. 

We are a Nation of h: oA working and efficient people aided by an 
abundance of machinery. Our productivity per man-hour is near 
the highest in the world. Our high wage rates and standard of living 
are proper compensation for this “productivity. 

Grapes and wine, however, are agricultural commodities that re- 
quire hand labor and a high capital investment in lands and winery 
facilities. Grapes and wine cannot be mass produced by automatic 
machines. So, our labor with both grapes and wine is roughly com- 
parable to that required in other wine-producing countries except 
that our wage rates are high and foreign wage rates are low. 

Everyone who has looked around our north coast counties has seen 
neglected and abandoned vineyards. (Growers have not been getting 
a living wage. California wineries that numbered more than 750 
in 1935 have now fallen to about 341. Economic pressure has been and 
is severe. 

One of the sources of this economic trouble is the low tariff on table 
wines, sparkling wines, and vermouth. ‘Tariffs cut a few years ago 
should be restored. Tariff levels should be set at such a point as 
would balance the low cost of production of foreign wines with the 
higher cost of production of our California wines. 

The Department of Agriculture has been in the habit of helping 


grape growers by extending an export subsidy to raisin producers, 
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thus reducing the surplus grape tonnage and improving the market 
for table grapes, raisins, and wine. On the other hand, the Govern- 
ment has partially nullified this help to grape growers by lowering 
tariffs on foreign wines and thus encouraging importation of grapes 
from abroad in the form of foreign wines. 
Reciprocal-trade agreements should contain some plain language 
in support of an escape clause and a peril-point safety valve to protect 
our farmers and small industries—especially those that use hand 
labor and cannot mechanize their work. 

_ The slogan “Trade, not aid” as applied to our international rela- 
tions, sounds good to those who mass produce machinery and other 
products both here and overseas so their overseas profits are reinvested 
abroad and not brought back to this country. But for many of us 
who do not fit the above picture, “Trade, not aid” is a catchword 
that could result in profits for a few Americans while causing losses 
for many. 

While considering such economic problems as the above, I am im- 
pelled to suggest that Congress should anticipate another round of 
foreign clamor for further tariff cuts and be prepared to be a little 
more businesslike and a little less openhanded than we have been in 
recent years. 

Federal excise taxes are another source of economic trouble for 
the grape and wine grower. They are at an alltime high. Table 
wines are taxed 17 cents per gallon, and dessert wines 67 cents per 
gallon. Thus, the farmer who processes his grapes into wine is paying 
the equivalent of approximately $52.75 per ton of grapes in Federal 
excise taxes which is often more than the market price of his grapes. 
In addition, there are taxes imposed by the vertben States at some- 
what similar levels. These taxes are a barrier to the sale of wine and 
should be reduced. 

Before prohibition, our Federal Government operated wine grape 
experiment stations, and conducted research both in grapes and wine. 
Now, however, it seems that the Department of Agriculture may 
be under the impression that prohibition is still in effect as it has 
conducted no significant research in wine grapes or wine for many 
years. 

And this attitude prevailed while our Marshall-plan dollars helped 
France and Germany with their studies into fermentation and dis- 
tillation. Grapes and wine are one of California’s principal agri- 
cultural products and are deserving of more attention on the part 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

Government should lead the way in breaking down artificial trade 
barriers that are now in effect and which are violations of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Canada, for instance, is operating 
such an embargo against our wines. 

I respectfully urge you to do what you can to assure passage of 
Congressman Scudder’s H. R. 3097 authorizing transfer of Oakville 
land to the University of California which passed the House July 27, 
1953, and will come before the Senate in its next session. 

That was thrown in to fill a little space, you might say, but we want 
to get that in somewhere. 

The natural resources of our country are vital to us all. The soil 
produces agricultural wealth; wells and mines yield petroleum, coal, 
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mineral ores, and fissionable materials. This mineral wealth can 
be expended only once, while our agricultural commodities can be 
produced each year. 

Let’s conserve our own mineral resources during peacetime years 
so we will have them when we need them. Let’s keep our agric ulture 
healthy by activity. These aims can be fostered by lower tariffs on 


mineral imports and higher tariffs on agricultural commodities such 
as grapes and wine. 


Thank you very much. 


Mr. Hint. Thank you very much. 
Mr. Meyer ? 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT H. MEYER, GEYSERVILLE, CALIF. 


Mr. Meyer. Mr. Chairman, apparently I am low man on the totem 
pole as far as the wine industry is concerned. 

Perhaps it would be better to use the term “at the bottom of the 
barrel” as long as we are on this subject. I can make my remarks rather 
brief because a lot of things that I have to say have already been 
spoken about by my two predecessors. 

I do have some personal views on these problems we have and with 
your permission I would like to go ahead. 

My name is Robert H. Meyer; I am general manager of the Geyser- 
ville Growers, and northern division manager of Allied Grape 
Growers. In Allied Grape Growers we have two wineries, one in For- 
restville and one in Geyserville. As far as the Geyserville Growers are 
concerned my primary business is managing the shipping of Graven- 
stein ap | les and drying French Imperial prunes. I would say that we 
= around 300 to 350 farmers and their families in Sonoma, Lake, 
and Me ndocino ( ‘ounties. 

You people well realize that farming is a hazardous occupation, to 
say a least. I think that we, my growers in the fruit industry, are 
even more unsure. If you area grape grower it takes you about 4 years 
to get your wine into produe tion. If you: ire growing ap yples, prunes, 
or pears, it takes 6 to 7 years, So we have what you might call a lack 
of flexibility and I think this is something that the Government should 
recognize if you are going to have these different programs. 

We in the wine industry have never asked for price supports. We 
are not asking for them now. I think that has been pretty well settled. 

However, we do need an even break on some of this legislation, and 
that is what I want to briefly mention to you here as I go along. 

Taxes are one thing that =~ ates our existence. We pay nor- 
mal taxes just like any other businessman, and then we come to these 
terrific excise taxes. Brother Timothy has told you what we have to 
pay on a per ton basis for grapes. In other words, the Government 
gets about 50 percent more return than the farmer does himself. 

Brother Timothy did not mention the fact that champagne is a 
rather unusual and outstanding example of what I would call exorbi- 
tant taxation. 

In other words, every ton of grapes that goes into champagne re- 
turns in taxes $544 a ton. You do not tax root beer, you do not tax 
sparkling water, soda pop. The only difference between champagne 
and still wines is the CO, gas that is in it. 
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In other words when you look at it in that respect it becomes rather 
expensive air. 

To summarize briefly, I think you people should realize, too, that 
winegrowing is a direct farm operation. In other words, we do not 
grow grapes, we grow wine. All we really would like to see—I real- 
ize wine 1s an alcoholic beverage and it should be taxed. But if we 
could return our taxation level to what it was in 1944 when I think 
it returned about $28 a ton to the Government—and of course the 
farmer return would vary—we would be much happier about it. 

Just before I close I do want to say that my family have been 
farming for three generations. I am no expert on taxation; neither 
ismy dad. We are not experts on foreign trade, either. That subject 
has been rather carefully brought out here but I want to mention it. 

We do not have as many outlets up here in the north coast counties. 
As a matter of fact, we have only one and that is wine. When these 
European and South American wines come in here they particularly 
hit us hard because of the fact that that is the only thing we can do 
with our wines, our grapes. 

Mr. Daniel mentioned that the prestige of fine wines are the first 
wines hit. That is true. But now the imports are coming in to the 
extent that it is beginning to hurt our common wines, or wines ordi- 
naire. These things can be serious. I do not blame Europeans for 
sending their wines over here particularly when they have over- 
production, as they apparently have now. It is the natural thing for 
them to do. 

As I said when I started, we are not asking for supports or any- 
oe like that. But we certainly would like you gentlemen to investi- 

gate this tax problem that we have and this foreign trade problem. 

The words reciprocity and equality have been used many times 
since our history was written. They are very pointed and easily de- 
scribed. If the Government is going to be a part of these institutions, 
I think they should see that they are truly reciprocal and truly equal. 

Thank you, gentlemen, very, very much. 

Mr. Hitz. The next gentleman on our program is Mr. Dewey 
Baldocci. 

Are you representing an organization or yourself? 

Mr. Baxpocct. I am representing an organization. 

Mr. Hit. And the name of it is? 

Mr. Baxipoccr. Sonoma County Grape Growers Protective Asso- 
ciation, 


STATEMENT OF DEWEY BALDOCCI, REPRESENTING THE SONOMA 
COUNTY DRY WINE GRAPE GROWERS PROTECTIVE ASSOCIA- 
TION 


Mr. Baxpoccr. Mr. Chairman and members of the Agriculture Com- 
mittee, my name is Dewey Baldocci and I am a grape grower residing 
at 3343 Pioneer Road, Santa Rosa, Calif. I am also president of the 
Sonoma County Grape Growers. 

I have represented the grape growers in Washington during the 
OPA days and I also have represented them on other matters of legis- 
lation in the State. 
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I tried purposely to keep this short, due to the time element. There- 
fore in the very near future I would like to have the permission of 
the chairman to send in additional information. 

Mr. Hix. That will be granted without objection. 

Mr. Baxpoccr. Thank you. 

The undersigned as a grape grower and a representative of the 
Sonoma County Dry Wine Grape Growers Protective Association, 
desires to direct this committee’s attention to the present state of the 
dry-wine grape grower. 

In spe aking of the dry- wine grape grower one nec essarily refers 
only to that group of 13 northern coastal California counties which 
are devoted to the production of grapes which make superior dry 
wines. This group of 13 California counties consists of the follow- 
ing: Sonoma, Mendocino, Napa, Marin, Solano, Santa Clara, Santa 
Cruz, Lake, Alameda, Contra Costa, San Benito, Monterey, and San 
Luis Obispo. 

These 13 coastal counties represent less than 3 percent of the total 
grape, all varieties, production in California which is approximately 
3 million tons in a normal year. The grapes produced in these coun- 
ties are processed into high- quality dry wines. These counties are 
also known as low-yield counties producing an average of 1.7 to 2 
tons per acre because of slow ripening practices of growing, climatic, 
and soil conditions necessary to the production of high-quality dry- 
wine grapes. 

The grapes produced in these counties are also limited to one out- 
let, namely, the processing into dry wines as contrasted to the grapes 
produced in the noncoastal counties which have three other outlets, 
in raisins, table consumption, and sweet wines. 

The predicament of the dry-wine grape grower is graphically de- 
scribed by an analysis of the costs and returns of the Sonoma County 
grape growers for the year just completed. 

The costs of production for the Sonoma County grape grower for 
the year 1953 averaged about $70 to $80 per ton. The return to the 
Sonoma County gr ape g grower for the year 1953 was $40 per ton for 
black grapes and $32.50 per ton for white grapes. 

Further ev idence of this condition is apparent from the statistics of 
the Sonoma County agricultural commissioner’s office which show 
that Sonoma County in 1942 had a total of 21,670 acres devoted to 
the production of dry wine grapes and that in 1953 said acreage had 
dropped to 11,282 acres. The production of dry-wine grapes in Mon- 
terey, Lake, and Marin Counties, although dry-wine grape-producing 
counties, is at present practically nonexistent. 

Remedies to alleviate the unfortunate position of the northern 
coastal counties dry-wine grape grower can be provided by several 
forms of legislation. 

1. Legislation can be enacted to adjust present tariff laws so that 
they will no longer be discriminatory toward American-produced 
wines. It is a well-known fact that the premium wines produced 
from the grapes grown in the northern coastal counties are the only 
wines comps urable in quality to the imported wines. By the lowering 
of the tariffs, the coastal counties are forced to meet unfair foreign 
competition based on substandard labor conditions. The present tar- 
iff laws should not be used to discriminate to the disadvantage of 
American products. 
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2. Legislation should also be enacted to adjust the present structure 
of taxation of wines. Figures presented to the House Ways and Means 
Committee in W ashington have shown that the tax on wines amounted 
to $52.75 per ton of grapes. 

When compared to the pr ice of $40 per ton received by the dry wine 
grapegrower in Sonoma County in 1953, there is clearly an indication 
that taxes are bringing 114 times as much as the average price to the 
grower. Some consideration should be given to the elimination of 
taxes on dry wines as they have long been ‘considered to be part of the 
diet of many people and should be given the privilege given to items 
classified in the e sategory of food. 

3. Legislation should also be enacted in the nature of fair-trade 
practices acts for the benefit of the grape growers. Fair-trade acts 
have already been enacted for the benefit of the seller of wines insur- 
ing him a fair return on his sales. At present the grower is at the 
mercy of open contracts forced upon him by the processors 

Because of the perishable nature of gr apes the grower is compelled 
to enter into contrac : which do not fix a price at the time of the execu- 
tion of the contract, but leave it to be established at a later date, 

In this manner the processor can set the price at a date when he can 
be assured of the satisfaction of his needs and can establish a price 
which does not truly reflect the interplay of the laws of supply and 
demand. The grower, because of the perishable nature of his product, 
is wholly at the mercy of the proc aoe who assumes very little risk by 
buying grapes under an open contract. 

4. Legislation should also be enacted which would adjust or revise 
the internal-revenue laws as administered by the Alcoholic Tax Unit 
to limit the blending of grapes or wines produced in areas other than 
the 13 northern coastal counties. 

It is a well-known fact that the grapes or wines produced in the 
irrigated and high-yield areas are not adaptable to the production of 
good-quality dry wines and dry wines produced solely from grapes 
grown in such areas are subject to rapid deterioration, unless blended 
with wine produced from grapes grown in the 13 northern coastal 
counties. 

The practice of blending of either grapes or wines produced in the 
13 northern coastal counties with grapes or wines produced in other 
areas results in flooding the market with a lower-grade dry wine in- 
capable of competing favorably with dry wines produced in certain 
other areas of the world. 

It follows logically that the dry-wine industry cannot exist without 
a sufficient quantity of high-gr ade dry-wine gr apes and wines for 
blending purposes being produced within the said 13 coastal counties. 
Itis also quite apparent th: at the northern coastal counties high-quality 
dry-wine grape industry producing an average of only 1.7 to 2 tons 
per acre because of slow ripening practices of growing, climatic, and 
soil conditions necessary to the production of high- -quality dry-wine 
erapes cannot survive in competition with the maximum irrigation 
production practices of other areas whereby 10 to 20 tons per acre of 
low-quality dry-wine grapes are produced. 

The blending has also resulted in the creation of a surplus in the 
dry-wine industry even though the total production of the northern 
coastal counties could ade quately satisfy the needs of the industry. 
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Such a surplus has a ruinous effect on the northern coastal counties 
as they have only 1 outlet-—dry wines—for their product, as contrasted 
with 4 outlets for the low-grade varieties—dry and sweet wines, raisins, 
and table grapes. 

The end result is that the surplus in the raisin and table-grape in- 
dustries has succeeded in creating a surplus in the adry-wine grape-pro- 
ducing industry which is threatening the destruction of that industry 
in the 13 northern coastal counties whose product is necessary to the 
continued existence of a dry-wine industry. 

This blending of low —_ dry-wine grapes would result in the 
destruction of the entire dry-wine industry by the destruction of dry- 
vine grape production in the 13 northern coastal counties. A sug- 
gested limit should be that the low-grade varieties should be restricted 
to 15 percent of any blending for the production of dry wines. 

In conclusion, it should be stated that legislation in each of the above 
suggested fields is essential to preserve the dry-wine grape industry 
of the northern coastal counties and to restore it to a position where 
it can compete on a favorable plane with foreign imports. The pres- 
ervation of this industry is a necessary element to consider in main- 
taining a favorable balance in the national economy. 

We are not asking for anything, any subsidies, but we are asking 
a fair play. All we are asking for is fair play in legislation. 

Years ago when we were farming, back in the thirties, we were re- 
ceiving almost as much as we are receiving for our raw products today 
in wine and bulk. Yet when we bought a tractor in those days we paid 
$1.800, and today S5.000. 

We were paying 11 cents a gallon for gasoline and today we pay 
two bits a gallon for gasoline. We are asking for fair play, which I 
believe and I am sure that you are sincere in bringing forth in an 
adjustment of this. I am willing to go to the utmost to help you by 
sending any additional information that is necessary. 

Thank you one and all. 

Mr. Hitz. Thank you very much. We have someone who has re- 
quested to be placed on the raisins list. We will hear Mr. Al J. Brown 
at this time on raisins. 

Is he here? 

(No respone.) 

Next are the Western State Potato Growers Association. There are 
no more on wine or grapes, as I understand it. 


We will hear Mr. Donald F. Maupin. 


STATEMENT OF DONALD F. MAUPIN, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY- 
MANAGER OF THE KERN COUNTY POTATO GROWERS ASSO- 
CIATION 


Mr. Mavrry. Mr. Chairman and members of the House Committee 
on Agriculture, my name is Donald F. Maupin. I reside in Bakers- 
field, Calif. I am president of the Western States Potato Growers 
Association, 

The Western States Potato Growers Association is a newly formed 
organization whose present membership is composed of officers of 
potato growers organizations in Oregon, Idaho, Washington, and 
California. It is our intention that the membership will eventually 
include the 10 Western States. 
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It was impossible for me to clear this testimony with the rest of the 
officers of this organization, therefore, the testimony which follows is 
that of the Kern County Potato Growers Association, Bakersfield, 
Calif. I am executive secretary-manager of this organization. 

In Kern County there is annually planted between 30,000 to 50,000 
acres of long white-type potatoes, White Rose variety. In Califor- 
nia there is pl: inted 60,000 to 100,000 acres of potatoes. 

The 1941-50, 10-year average production of California is 3614 mil- 
lion bushels which represents approximately 8 percent of the total 
United States production. Kern County normally produces 70 to 
= ent of the total California production. Normally the potatoes 
in Kern County are harvested between the dates of April 15 and July 1, 
during which time 30,000 to 40,000 carloads move into practically 
every market of the United States as well as Canada, Mexico, and 
Hawaii, 50 percent or more of such production being moved into 
markets east of the Mississippi River. 

At the peak of the harvest in Kern County there are from 700 to 
1,200 carloads moved daily to market. From 10,000 to 15,000 per- 
sons are normally employed in Kern County in the harvest and pack- 
ing operations and a considerable number of additional persons are 
employed by allied industries, for example, transportation, in the 
movement of our crop. It, therefore, has a considerable effect on 
interstate commerce. 

Traditionally, the farmers who produce potatoes in Kern County 
have averaged a financial return on their potato crop about like the 
growers in other areas of the United States. For the year 1953 crop, 
however, the growers of Kern County suffered more of a loss than the 
growers in other sections of the country. 

There is one point which we would like to recommend for your 
committee in its consideration of any agricultural legislation. Pota- 
toes are a highly perishable crop and can be stored only about 7 
months under maximum storage conditions. Potato production can 
be increased or decreased within a relatively short period of time, 
4 to 6 setae so that the Nation might go from a deficit position to 
a surplus condition in a few months. 

Potato legislation in the past, as well as price ceilings, have com- 
pletely upset the economic picture of potato growers. Therefore, 
when any agricultural legislation is considered its effect on potatoes 
should be considered very closely. 

Not only are potatoes planted and harvested somewhere in the 
United States every month, but they are planted and harvested every 
month of the year in California, and I could almost say the same of 
Kern County. Potatoes are a very important crop to producers as 
well as consumers. They account for approximately 30 percent of 
all fruit and vegetable retail sales. 

In 1948 and 1949 Federal marketing agreements were voted upon 
unfavorably by the growers. Due to a ruling of the Department of 
Agriculture, the 1949 vote on the marketing agreement was also tied 
to price supports so that it may be deduced the farmers turned down 
price supports on the 1950 crop. 

Our association recently conducted meetings throughout the Kern 
County area for the purpose of discussing “possible legislation for 
the potato crop. No polls were taken because we did not feel that 
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all the growers had had adequate opportunity for study or discussion 
of all the major issues involved. However, a number of very definite 
impressions were obtained from these meetings. 

1. Producers feel that, especially as long as other agricultural 
commodities are controlled by acreage allotments and marketing 
quotas and are supported with direct price supports, other agricul. 
tural commodities ine luding poti itoes should h: ive some type of pro- 
tection. 

For example, in Kern County, cotton is the No. 1 crop both as to 
return per acre and total acreage. Potatoes have traditionally been 
the second ¢e rop both as to per acre income and acreage. Conseque nt- 
ly, when cotton acreage is reduced there is a very definite tendency to 
increase potato acreage. 

Most potato orowers are also cotton producers but they definitely 
feel that the maximum acreage which can be profitably produced 

d marketed in Kern County is from 35,000 to 40,000 acres and 
that when the cotton acreage under Government programs is reduced 
ome 150,000 acres, the tendency will be to plant more acreage in 
potatoes; consequently, reducing prices to a below-cost price of pro- 
duction for potatoes. 

2. Potato growers generally do not want price supports under the 
ame conditions as they were app plied to potatoes in recent years. 
A rather small percentage of growers believe that price supports are 
necessary to potatoes. ‘The majority of growers believe that as long 
as a portion of agricultural commodities are under a controlled type 
of program that some type of program may be necessary for the pro- 
tection of the potato industry. 

I cannot therefore testify against legislation which would in effect 
give some kind of price support to the potato industry. However, 
[ can definitely state that the majority of our people do not want 
price supports as we have known them in the past. 

3. At the present time there are two marketing orders operating 
in the State of California. One is a Federal marketing order for 
Modoc and Siskiyou Counties in the extreme northern portion of 
this State which is under the same order as several southern Oregon 
counties. 

The Stockton area composed chiefly of San Joaquin County is 
operating under a marketing order promulgated under California 
authority. The balance of the producing area, beginning at Madera 
County in the north and going south through the San Joaquin Valley, 
including in the south, San Bernardino and Riverside Counties, have 
very recently concluded a vote on a California marketing order. 

It is believed by this association that until such time as a legisla- 
tive policy is developed, for the so-called basic crops, that the potato 
ndaustry cannot recommend a definite program. 

However, potato producers in our area believe that over a period 
of time price fluctuations are necessary and healthy for the potato 
industry. We do not believe, however, that a 50-percent return on 
the cost of production is any more healthy than is a 200-percent 
return of cost of production. 

Producers, traditionally, figure profits and losses on potatoes over 
. 3- to 5-year period and therefore we believe that through the use 
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of marketing orders we will be able to maintain production until 
such time as a clear policy has been determined. 

We of the potato industry of the West believe that the industry 
itself should stand upon its own feet as nearly as possible. We 
believe this could be very definitely done if it were not for the influence 
being brought upon our industry by other agricultural legislation. 

As I have indicated in the earlier portion of this testimony, the 
western industry is now organizing itself in a strong position into 
which we hope we will bring the best of leadership in an attempt to 
unite our industry to solve our own problems. 

True enough, we will require the Government to assist us in pre- 
paring technical data, performing nutritional research and interpret- 
ing research, performing research to improve the quality, the grades, 
the ees and to make our production costs more efficient. 

If at all possible, however, we are determined to not ask for direct 
price a ports. I wish to warn, however, that if outside pressures are 
continuously brought to bear, it may be impossible to produce potatoes 
for the American dinner plate without some form of price sup port. 

Therefore, we request that when Congress does consider agricul- 
tural legislation it would be on a long-term basis rather than just 
to meet an immediate or temporary economic or political consideration. 

We do not believe that agricultural programs in the past have been 
nore than stopgap programs and that certainly Congress would not 
nur i iedly pass le ois: ation which m: iy prove to be j in serious error, over 

i. long period of time, both for the welfare of the farmer and the 
consumer of agricultural commodities. 

I thank you for this opportunity. 

Mr. Hintzi. Thank you very much. It is a good statement. 

The California Farm Bureau Federation is next. Before we hear 
Mr. George H. Wilson, I have a letter from the Sonoma County Farm 
Bureau, Mr. Sam McMillan, president, which will go into the record 
at this point, without objection. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 

SonoMA County FARM BuREAU, 
Santa Rosa, Calif. 
(Not! The following statement, which constitutes the official position of the 
Sonoma County Farm Bureau on the subject of a national farm program, 
is based on the discussions held in 13 of our 17 county farm-bureau centers 
during the months of September and October 1953. The centers participat- 
ing in the discussion meetings represent 1,807 Sonoma County farm fami- 
lies who were paid-up members of Sonoma County Farm Bureau for the 
1953 year.) 
To Hlon. Hubert Scudder, Member of Conaress, and Members of the Agriculture 
Committee of the House of Representatives, United States Congress: 

It is the majority opinion of the members of the Sonoma County Farm Bureau 
that we endorse the present position of the California Farm Bureau Federation 
in regard to flexible price supports at a level high enough to prevent financial 
distress to food producers. Our members do not believe it to be the function 
of Government to guarantee anyone a profit on any enterprise. 

Further, our members feel that it is unfair to designate certain crops as basic 
and give these crops special treatment in the form of mandatory high support 
prices. They believe this practice to be un-American in concept and that it 
results in unmanageable surpluses and a general imbalance in our total agri 
cultural production of food and fiber. 

Respectfully submitted this 7th day of November 1953. 


Sam McMILian, President. 
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STATEMENT OF GEORGE H. WILSON, PRESIDENT, CALIFORNIA 
FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mr. Wirson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I doubt 
if you can follow this very well, as this was prepared under the as- 
sumption of 15 minutes. We will of course have to be rather sketchy 
in it. 

We certainly appreciate very much the fact that this committee 
has come here to California. We likewise appreciate very much the 
fact that the committee has taken the time to make this real study of 
the needs of agriculture throughout the United States, for it is a more 
difficult period than normal in which to assess just what the problem 
is that faces us. 

As, however, we have tried to define the problem, it seems to us that 
the problem is the elimination of the excessive supplies on hand in 
some of our storable commodities—particularly wheat, to a lesser 
extent cotton, corn and so on. 

We have a farm production still geared to war and the immediate 
postwar needs. Forty to forty-two percent above the 1935-39 produc- 
tion, although it has been relatively stable in the last 10 years. 

One of the very important matters of course is the loss of our export 
markets. We have had a rapid drop in the share of the consumers’ 
dollar that has been received by the farmer, dropping from 54 cents 
out of the consumers’ dollar just several years ago to 43 or 44 cents 
today. 

This whole matter of course has been further complicated by reach- 
ing the top of the beef cattle cycle at the same time we are experiencing 
extensive drought, the two combining to cut cattle prices very 
severely. 

On the good side of the ledger, we have a strong domestic demand 
resulting from full employment and a well-distributed domestic in- 
come. Since 1939 we have added 30 million Americans to our popula- 
tion, a 23 percent increase, consuming 30 percent more food and 40 
percent more meat, than in 1939. Since 1939 our farm population has 
decreased over 20 percent. 

Given continued high employment and high income in the United 
States and present farm production for 5 years, domestic demand 
would fill the gap of military and export losses. 

Furthermore, this would be a demand which would be diminishing 
during each of these 5 years if we can hold farm production where it 
is at the present time and our own population demands continue to 
increase. 

If this analysis of our situation is correct, then our problems of 
farm adjustment are still relatively simple. The solution appears to 
be: 

Reducing the present price depressing surpluses. 

Exp: inding farm markets wherever possible, primarily abroad. 

Adjusting the production somewhat downward, cutting farm pro- 
duction costs. 

Receiving a larger share of the consumer’s food and fiber dollar. 

Any program then, Government or private, which contributes to 
these adjustments is good and any program which interferes with or 
delays these adjustments is bad. 
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We as an organization are working very diligently to aid in bring- 
ing about a solution of these problems. The American Farm Bureau 
Federation has three men working to stimulate foreign trade. We 
sponsored legislation to export to foreign markets $1 billion worth of 
farm surpluses to be paid for with local currencies instead of dollars. 

We secured the passage of an act for one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred and fifty million dollars for such export. We are organizing 
a trade mission to find foreign sales for our farm products. We are 
encouraging increases in nonfarm imports to give countries more 
dollars to buy farm and other products in the United States. 

Where acreage quotas are called for, we insist that allotments be 
low enough to bring about appropriate reduction in surplus supplies. 
Weare asking the colleges, agricultural chemical people, farm equip- 
ment, and others involved to concentrate research and fieldwork on 
the problem of helping farmers to cut production costs rather than 

making 2 blades of grass grow where 1 grew before. 

We are actively supporting drought relief and purchase of cattle 
in drought areas to strengthen cattle prices. 

We are demanding a solution to the diverted-acreage problem so 
that in reducing supplies of one commodity we will not merely be 
shifting the burden to another commodity less able to market the 
increased supplies. 

We are supporting marketing-agreement legislation to be available 
to all farm products. 

We are opposing freight and utility rate increases. 

We are supporting tax cuts of items going into farm-production 
costs, such as Federal gasoline tax, transportation tax, truck parts, 
taxes, and so forth. 

We favor flexible support prices for storable farm products as in 
the act of 1949. We insist that section 32 funds be continued as is 
and held primarily for perishable commodities. 

We are insisting on research and improvement of the marketing 
system so we get at least 50 cents out of the consumer’s dollar. We 
support research to develop new products or improve quality and so 
expand markets. 

We favor protection for our crops which need protection from 
unreasonable or uneconomic imports. 

We are urging that all agencies work to balance the forces of infla- 
tion and deflation to maintain a stable dollar. We feel we have been 
influential in this. 

We are making every effort to maintain a gradually expanding 
economy and a well-distributed national income. 

We believe this is a good time to devote extra attention to soil 
conserving practices and the carrying out of needed soil-improving 
proje cts. 

These are examples of the many and varied activities to help farmers 
bring about the adjustment from a wartime to a peacetime agricul- 
ture and a return to fair prices for farmers selling their products in 
the market. 

As I said before, any program which contributes to these adjust- 
ments is good and any program which interferes with or delays these 
adjustments or reduces the income of farmers is bad. 

Our greatest single obstacle to this adjustment in California today 
is the 90-percent support program which has resulted in increasing 
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the production of commodities which we now have in surplus. It has 
reduced, not increased, our ability to market our commodities. My 
best estimate is that the 90-percent support program will cost Calli- 
fornia farmers $100 million in 1954. It has already cost alfalfa 
growers of California probably ten to fifteen million dollars in 1953 
from low prices which can be assigned to anticipation of the excessive 
production which will appear in 1954. 

We do not make progress that way. We must have a program 
which helps agriculture, and all of agriculture, not hurts it. 

We believe in programs for wheat and cotton, but they must be 
programs which can receive the approval of all farmers. A continu- 
ation of the 90-percent support program on so-called basic commodi- 
ties will force our farmers to insist on like supports for their 
commodities even though they are not adapted to the price-support 
program and thereby give us many fiascoes worse than potatoes, or will 
cause our farmers to demand the elimination of all support programs. 
Neither of these is the best solution. 

Certainly that statement is not critical of cotton growers or wheat 
or any of the other folks, in our State at least. Our cotton folks have 
anticipated this situation ; our cotton growers themselves have pointed 
out the difficulties which would present themselves to us if we continue 
this 90-percent support program. 

I might say there that our losses will come partly to the cotton men. 
The cotton men themselves will not get as much money with the 
restricted production at 90 percent of parity as they would get if we 
had full production at 75 percent of parity. They will get 30 or 40 
million dollars less income than they would if cotton were at the 
flexible point of around 81 or 82 percent of parity, and we believe at 
that point we would be able to market the cotton on throughout the 
world and have markets for it. 

A situation of that kind would give us about $30 million more for 
our cotton growers and this situation of turning some six, seven, or 
eight hundred thousand acres of cotton and wheat into alfalfa, 
potatoes, seed crops, grains, tomatoes, and many other crops is going 
to ruin a great many farmers in this State. 

Our needs, then, requiring your committee’s consideration, are: 

A cotton allotment act giving fair distribution of the allotments 
among the States, counties, and farms. 

Activate the act of 1949 flexible price-support provisions for the 
basic crops. 

In the thirties, with general depression and very low farm prices, 
price supports at 52 to 75 percent were very helpful. Today our 
conditions are very different from either the t hirties or the war years 
and 52- to 75-percent supports would not be helpful, and ne ‘ither are 
90-percent supports. Our conditions today are in between. Our 
needs are in between, as provided in the act of 1940. 

We need expansion and improvement of legislation similar to section 
550 of the Mutual Security Act permitting sale of farm surpluses to 
be paid for in local currencies. 

We need a solution to the diverted-acres proble m so these acres do 
not create even a greater problem for other farmers. 

We need marketing agreement legislation available to producers of 
all farm products. 

We need tax cuts first in items going into farm-production costs. 
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We need expanded research especially in lowering production and 
marketing costs, in methods of soil conservation and improvement, and 
forestry. 

We need greater recognition of needs of nonbasic crops. We may 
need greater emphasis on soil-conserving crops to offset this year’s 
increased production on diverted acres. 

Our more general needs are: Complete ae by everyone— 
and this statement is not directed to anybody, but it has gotten to be 
a general thing in the press, on the radio, everywhere—of the selfish 
politi ical approach to the solution of the farm problem. 

The farm problem is an economic problem, not a political problem. 
Tf it is not attacked as an economic problem it can be with us for a 
long, long while. 

Recognition of the character of the farm problem—it is relatively 
small today. Increased income needed in agriculture is equal to about 
1 percent of the national income. 

When you take it in the whole sphere it is still relatively small if we 
will attack it and attack it right today. We can lick it while it is still 
small. 

If farm production is held level and the general United States econ- 
omy remains active, then the farm problem is a diminishing problem, 
and we can be headed for many years of prosperity and peace. 

If we confuse and delay the solution of the farm problem and help 
create unemployment in the United States, thus reducing our domestic 
demand, then we are headed for a repetition of the twenties and the 
thirties. This would be accompanied by world depression which often 
leads to world strife. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Hitz. Next is Mr. Louis Frey of the applegrowers association. 


STATEMENT OF LOUIS FREY, CHAIRMAN, EARLY APPLE 
ADVISORY BOARD 


Mr. Frey. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, first of all, 
I call — a farmer, not a producer. I have been on the farming 
end for 43 years on the same ranch. It has been in the family for 
seventy-some years. That is my business. That is my headquarters 
on the ranch. 

Apples are grown in every State in the Union. We know that. 
Even our good Congressman Scudder was our good neighbor at one 
time and he was an applegrower. 

Before I read this paper—I have but one sheet and it will take a few 
minutes to read, and time is getting short—you have been given a lot 
of statistics ; there is no need to follow it up. 

An apple is perishable fruit. The California Fruit Exchange has 
the same problems. There is only one thing we ask for. The apple- 
men of the United States have asked for very little. They are raised 
in every State in the Union. They have never asked for a handout. 
They have done a good job themselves in advertising and promotion 
and tried to pull themselves out and have done a good job. 

The only thing they ask for is equal treatment. I cannot understand 
how they arrived at the Big Six calling that so-called basic commodi- 
ties of agriculture. 
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If the old saying goes that an apple a day keeps the doctor away, I 
do not think there is anything better than an apple for a person to eat. 
The applegrowers of California appreciate this opportunity of pre- 
senting the following statements and resolutions which have the en- 
dorsement of the California Apple Growers Council, a voluntary state- 
wide growers organization and the early ap yply board which includes 
all growers and shippers of fresh early varieties of California apples. 

While the apple industry generally has more frequently opposed 
Federal price supports and subsidies than otherwise, ¢ urrent sentiment 
favors the elimination of price supports on all products and services as 
rapidly as feasible without too greatly disturbing the general economy. 

However, we do feel that there is a need for some sort of stabili- 
zation program that would enable an American fruit industry to re- 
gain, at least in part, some of the export business which has been lost 
since 1940 in dollar-short countries. This could well be accomplished 
by earmarking portions of grants of foreign aid for the purchase of 
such American products. 

We wish to aed the following resolution for early considera- 
tion of the congressional Agriculture Committee and for action by 
Congress by its next session: 

Be it hereby resolved by the apple industry of California: 

First. That we do hereby endorse the general policies and program of Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Benson as it has been so far announced in the press. 

Second. That we strongly favor the abolishment of all subsidies on all prod- 
ucts as rapidly as possible, giving due consideration to maintaining a healthy 
American economy. 

Third. That if the Congress decides subsidies on distressed products are a 
necessity for a considerable time into the future, we should have greater flexi- 
bility in the application of such subsidies, and they should be applied equitably 
to all competing products 

Fourth. That the Congress make a complete and searching investigation into 
the present methods and costs of distributing food products, with the purpose 
of finding ways to lessen the present wide gap between prices paid by the con- 
sumer and returns received by the producer. 

That is respectfully submitted by the apple industry committee. 

I woul | like to make one more comment on this Mexican labor con- 
tract which this country is making with the Government of Mexico. 
That is about over now. I think that that Mexican labor setup should 
be under the Department of Agriculture instead of under the De- 
partment of Labor. 

I think it is the wrong place. It started out in World War I in the 
Department of Agriculture, and then it was switched to the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

It belongs to the Department of Agriculture. Agriculture is the 
one that asks for labor. If we could get labor in this country without 
getting Mexican labor, we certainly would not ask for it. 

I think that is whe ‘re it belongs. They would be more sympathetic 
to the farmer. We have too many regulations now. It is almost im- 
possible to comply with some of those regulations. 

I hope that this Government can make a further contract with the 
Mexican Government, and we certainly need the labor in this State. 
We have not got it, and we have to have it to save these crops. 

Thank you very much. 


Mr. Hiri. Thank you, Mr. Frey. 
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This committee does handle the legislation, but when we tried to 
get the enforcement of the legislation under the Agriculture Depart- 
ment we had the State Department completely lined up against us, 
and they had more power than we had, so we lost out. 


Mr. Huu. Mr. Burr? 
STATEMENT OF CLARENCE EDWARD BURR, SEBASTOPOL, CALIF. 


Mr. Burr. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name 
is Clarence Edward Burr. Your chairman, Mr. Hope, has corre- 
spondence from me, first when he had an article in the Country Gen- 
tleman in May. If you peruse that letter you will get my attitude. 

This evening I would like to call to your attention to some dis- 
crepancies which I have found in the short time that I have sojourned 
in this particular community. Only 2 years—however, I warn you 
that when I was a sharecropper down in Kansas 50 years ago I be- 
came familiar with certain tactics which caused me to leave the 
farm and go into the industrial field and there pursued my livelihood 
until 2 years ago when I retired. I then bought an orchard near 
Se -bastopol. When I had 60 tons of apples and was confronted with 
a State law that said that I could sell only 11 boxes of apples out of 
that 60, I said it was against my constitutional aan and I challenged 
the State upon the constitutionality of the Agricultural Code. My 
contention was that it violated article 1, section 10, which reads that 
Jaws prohibiting bills of attainder, ex post facto laws, or laws im- 
pairing the contracts, shall never be passed. 

They violated that right and compelled me to sell my apples to 
the vested advantages which put me in jeopardy. I took what I 
could get on an arbitrary basis instead of the law of supply and 
demand. And not only me but all the little growers of whom I am 
a representative on the advisory board, duly elected. I contend that 
as long as this condition prevails within our midst, that all the laws 
that you or anybody else can pass will never regulate the situation 
that is so evident within our midst. It has been stated here by good 
authorities that the population of this United States has grown 39 
million over the last few years. Christian Science Monitor said that 
we used to eat 90 pounds of apples per capita. Today we eat 26 
pounds. In the last 5 years : the county of Sonoma there has been 
2,300 acres that have gone by the wayside because there was not 
sufficient return to the farmer to compensate him for his efforts. 

Last year, with my 60 tons, I am glad to relate, I received three- 
fourths of a cent per pound for my dried apples, but if you bought 
them in cellophane bags you paid 58 cents. I want you to find out 
why. I was compelled to sign an open contract, and this is the thing 
I want you to take into consideration. I was compelled to sign an 
open contract which didn’t give me any satisfaction whatever. It 
gave the man who packed and shipped my apples every concession, 
and he arbitr arily set the price, irrespective of the law of supply and 
demand, which was so much he didn’t put at the top of his statement 
that which should have been, and I took what he gave me and liked 
it, and I didn’t like it, gentlemen. 

I hope that you will regulate these things. I want that law to 
outlaw open contracts. I want you to make an investigation to find 
out why so much of a breach between me and the consumer. I want 
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you to get the Federal Trade Commission—I believe it comes under 
their jurisdiction—to tell you and everybody else why they didn’t make 
an investigation of thes discrepancies. I want you to ask William 
Langer, if you please—and I know you are familiar with that law 
that was passed through Congress a short time ago—where the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission got out from under, as it were, that law which 
was enacted in Wilson’s time for the spec ifie purpose, I believe, of 
mi: Sie investigations of unfair trade practices. 

I made a 10,000-mile trip last summer and I found out that you don’t 
have to ship apples to Europe, Asia, or Africa; that there is plenty of 
market right here in the middle States. But on account of the kind 
of apples that have been shipped out of this district they say that 
they will buy no more of that kind of apple, and I don’t blame them. 

If you will regulate those discre pancies we, as businessmen, In rais- 
ing ap p yles, will take care of the rest of it. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hint. Thank you. 

I was handed a short statement by one Howard J. Wilson, secretary 
of the Tomato Growers Association of California. 


STATEMENT OF HOWARD J. WILSON, SECRETARY, TOMATO 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Witson. Mr. Chairman and members of the Agriculture Com- 
mittee, I have a very short statement which I think you will be thank- 
ful for. Our board of directors met a few days ago and passed the 
following resolution. Incidentally, they represent about 1,300 growers 
in California. 

May we, the tomato growers of California, producing one-half of 
all of the processing tomatoes in the United States with a processed 
value of over $231 million, request your consideration of the following 
resolution: 

se it hereby resolved that the processing tomato growers of California are 
opposed to further curtailment of free enterprise through the enactment of price 
supports and marketing quotas. 

We strongly believe in industry self-help through marketing orders and other 
plans whereby supply and demand can be kept in line with each other. 

We are concerned and alarmed at the building up of surpluses through pur- 
chases by the Government through price-support programs. 

The enactment of the quota program on cotton and wheat has upset the farm- 
ing economy of California to the detriment of such crops as tomatoes. We as 
tomato growers strongly urge that acreage diverted from crops due to crop 
quotas be used only for crops in which there are no surplus problems, or be 
left idle. 

The foregoing resolution was unanimously approved by the Cali- 
fornia Tomato Growers Association on November 3, 1953. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Hinz. Next is Mr. Gene Benedetti of the Petaluma Co-op 
Creamery. 


STATEMENT OF FRED ABBOTT, SECRETARY, CALIFORNIA 
CREAMERIES ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Ansorr. Mr. Chairman, I am not Gene Benedetti. I am Fred 
Abbott, secretary of the California Creameries Association. This 
spot was made on the program for the association. I think Gene 
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Benedetti is in Humboldt County probably investigating the surplus 
salmon coming in right now. At least that is where they tell me 
he is. 

I am not going to take more than 1 or 2 minutes. The program is 
being distributed to you. It is the result of some 9 months of study 
by a special committee appointed by the California Creameries Asso- 
ciation last January to keep abreast of the various activities of the 
surplus problem of dairy products in the United States. We have 
not studied the program from California’s standpoint but from a 
national standpoint because the products such as butter and powder 
and cheese which the Government has purchased in support of the 
industry are interstate and not intrastate commodities. 

Before proceeding I want to say that our association is rather all- 
inclusive. It represents operators, both the independent and co-op 
producers, institutional men such as university, State department, 
dairy machinery supply men, in fact, it covers industry quite generally. 
We have been operating since 1900. I think that is the oldest dairy 
organization west of the Mississippi. We do not attack problems 
other than those that are of general interest to the dairy industry. 
This is certainly one of general interest to the dairy industry. During 
our collaboration it is obvious that the members of our organization 
are in harmony with the general policy of Secretary Benson. It is 
our hope that he will be encouraged to remain in his present position. 
We know the problems he is up against. You can’t immediately turn 
the flood in the opposite direction. He does have a problema. 

You will note in that report we attack the problem from two stand- 
points. First, the short-time program to eliminate the surpluses we 
now have. That is the one distinct job, separate from the second pro- 
gram, so we do not have a reoccurrence of the situation confronting us 
currently. In other words, we don’t want a reoccurrence of surpluses, 
I am not going to go into details. Mr. Lynn Bramkamp, one of our 
good grade A dairymen from California, would like to follow for 
about a minute. 

I would like to cover the last paragraph of the last page. I want to 
emphasize it. In supporting the price of butter and powder, those 
support prices represent the support prices of the entire dairy industry. 
You men from dairy States realize that milk not consumed in the form 
of fluid milk, ice cream, or otherwise, will gravitate and wind up as 
butter. Butter is the cleanup for the surpluses. 

We talk about surpluses of dairy products, the amount of butter 
and powder particularly that the Government holds, that represents 
surplus of the entire dairy industry. You will note in that report 
that although we would like to see support prices completely removed 
those things cannot be accomplished immediately. We have recom- 
mended the return to the flexible support price pregram. In doing 
so we must bear this in mind. 

We cannot reduce the support price from milk used for manufac- 
turing purposes without giving due consideration to such market milk 
programs under various State and Federal acts, where the price is 
almost 100 percent of parity. You can’t drop the support price of 
butter, cheese, and milk powder and still leave large segments of the 
country in grade A up at 100 percent of parity. 

These things will have to be considered jointly. In California we 
make very little butter. We make practically no cheese other than 
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cottage cheese. We really can’t afford to. Our producer price in 
California is such that if we manufacture butter and cheese we cannot 
compete profitably with those products made in the Middle Western 
States. We wouldn’t make any butter at all if we could get away 
from it, but we do have some. Nevertheless, we realize that any sup- 
port program affecting the dairy industry affects California, whether 
ve make any butter or cheese or not, because it is an interstate industry. 
1 believe, gentlemen, that covers everything I had to say. 
(The statement is as follows:) 


REPORT OF THE CREAMERY OPERATORS’ ASSOCIATION PRICE-SuPPORT STUDY 
(COM MITTEE 


1. THE DUTIES OF THE COMMITTEE 


This committee was created as a result of action taken in resolution 7 adopted 
at the annual meeting of the Creamery Operators’ Association in January 1953, 
Among the reasons underlying the resolution was the state of uncertainty which 
existed concerning: (1) the future of the dairy industry in general; and (2) the 
nature of probable changes in Government price-support activity in particular. 
The purpose of the committee, as explained by Chairman Secara at the first 
meeting, consists of the following: 

1. To study the overall program of price supports. 
2. To keep in close contact with the price-support program to observe 
changes. 

3. To keep informed on actions of committees appointed by Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson to counsel with him, 

4. To counsel with members of such committees that are appointed by 
Benson from California. 

5. To advise the dairy people of California insofar as possible regarding 
developments relating to price supports. 

During its operation, the committee has held several meetings. At some of 
these meetings the committee has been fortunate in having Grover Turnbow, 
a member of Secretary Benson’s dairy task force committee, in attendance. Mr. 
Turnbow’s ideas and contributions have been most helpful to the committee in 
its deliberations concerning the highly complex problems which are inherent in 
its assignment. 

At the meeting of the committee held in Berkeley, October 2, 1953, it was noted 
that hearings of the subcommittee of the House Committee on Agriculture are 
to be held in California during the early part of November 1953. In view of 
the possibility of presenting the view of the California Creamery Operators’ 
Association on price-support matters, the committee agreed to prepare a report 
of its findings to date. The following pages summarize the preliminary conclu- 
sions and recommendations of the committee as of this time: 


2. THE NATURE OF THE PROBLEM 


Under present circumstances, the Federal Government is committed to support 
the level of manufacturing grade milk prices until March 31, 1954, at 90 percent 
of parity Co implement this support program, the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion has offered to purchase butter, nonfat dry milk solids, and Cheddar cheese 
at prices which will provide a “paying ability” of $3.47 per hundredweight for 
manufacturing milk testing 3.95 percent fat and $0.673 per pound for butterfat. 

During the past 12-month period, the Government has accumulated purchases 
of approximately 860 million pounds of butter, 565 million pounds of nonfat dry 
milk solids, and 275 million pounds of cheese. The whole milk equivalent of 
all of these purchases is nearly 10 billion pounds—about 8.5 percent of the total 
commercial milk production of the United States. In view of this, estimates of 
earryover of stocks into 1954—equivalent to about 12 million pounds of whole 
milk—are the largest on record. In addition, prospective 1954 supply and 
demand conditions indicate continued production in excess of consumption and 
so indicate the probability of further stock accumulation. 

Evideneced by the above-mentioned conditions, the committee arrived at the 
following definition of the problem: 

“The current program of rigid, high-level price supports for the dairy industry 
results in (1) prices for all dairy products which discourage desired rates of 
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consumption and (2) prices to producers of milk and to processors of dairy prod- 
ucts which encourage increased production Furthermore, should this program 
continue, the cumulative effect of the unbalance between consumption and pro- 
duction will be to rapidly worsen the present situation.” 

In this regard, the committee found itself in considerable agreement with the 
views expressed by Secretary Benson concerning the discontinuation of the 
present support program at the end of the current marketing year. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS OF THE COM MITTEI 


It should be emphasized that the committee is keenly aware of the existence of 
the interrelationships and interdependencies between the dairy price-Support 
program and similar and related programs for other commodities—most particu- 
larly the support program on feed grains and, in California, the acreage 
reduction program on cotton. In fact, it is highly doubtful if any program for 
the dairy industry can be successful without appropriate modifications in these 
other related commodity programs. 

Assuming that modifications of the above nature can be made, the committee 
is in general agreement that while the problem can be defined in the singular, 
the approach to the solution can best be made in two parts. The first of these, 
which has been termed “short run” deals generally with methods of disposal of 
already accumulated stocks. The second part, dealing with the “long run” solu 
tion, is designed to prevent the recurrence of the current discrepancy between 
supply and demand. The committee stresses the desirability of maintaining 
this distinction between approaches on the following grounds: (1) a feeling that 
the success of the more important long-run solution is largely contingent upon 
the removal of excess supplies which act to depress the market and (2) that the 
urgency of this surplus removal makes feasible the use of devices and methods 
neither practical nor desirable for the longer range program, 


A. Short-run programs 


To be practically expedient, plans for a relatively rapid disposal of the already 
accumulated stocks must rely on a substantial price reduction under present 
market and support levels to provide an incentive for movement. Such programs 
may be divided into multiple-price and one-price schemes. The major distinction 
is that the former contemplates the maintenance of prices on a preferred market 
while allowing prices to fall to lower levels for other noncompeting outlets, while 
the latter treats all markets and all customers alike. Furthermore, the former 
method might conceivably result in zero or less than zero prices on the noncom- 
peting markets in the case of disposal on a gift basis which might involve trans- 
portation and/or other handling charges. It is apparent that, under such a 
scheme where greatly reduced prices or gifts are involved, extreme care should 
be taken to insure that such supplies do not interfere with normal outlets and 
do effectively result in additional consumption or use. 

Multiple price programs may apply to both domestie sales within the conti- 
nental limits of the United States and to foreign outlets. The single require- 
ment for the use of multiple prices for such purposes is that the markets upon 
which different prices are charged are separate and independent. The following 
suggests some of the ways by which markets for dairy products may be separated 
to accomplish the purpose of removing existing surpluses: 

1. By income groups.—An application of the stamp plan principle might be 
used whereby “eligible” purchasers obtain stamps which would apply toward 
or for the purchase of butter, nonfat dry milk solids, and cheese. Eligibility 
for the purchase of such stamps or other media to be determined on the basis of 
economic need. 

2. By type of user.—Dairy products are used in a variety of ways. It has 
been suggested that certain types of users—such as commercial bakeries and con- 
fectioners—might substantially increase their use of such products as butter and 
nonfat dry milk solids with a relatively small decrease in prices. Furthermore, 
as has been done in the past, the military forces might be supplied with butter 
at prices competitive with those for oleomargarine. 

3. By geographic location —Many areas exist within the United States—par- 
ticularly in the South—where the per-capita consumption of dairy products is 
very low. This is due in large part to the fact that high prices, together with 
low incomes, have prevented the development of effective demand. Under such 
circumstances, low prices for dairy products on a temporary basis would serve 
not only as a means of surplus disposal but might at the same time increase the 
level of demand in these areas. 
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In the same manner, such a system may be used where the markets are sepa- 
rated on the basis of domestic and export markets. Diets in many countries— 
notably those in Asia—are notoriously deficient in dairy products. These areas 
produce but negligible quantities of dairy products and, furthermore, do not 
regularly import from the United States or other surplus producing nations. Ex- 
ports in these areas would represent a net addition to world consumption and 
could serve to alter dietary habits in the recipient nations through increasing the 
per-capita consumption of milk products. 

Where shipments are made to areas which are not historical users of these 
products, extreme care should be taken to provide packaging which will insure 
maintenance of poduct quality and labeling—intelligible to the user—which con- 
tains complete and adequate instructions for proper use. 

4. By product quality.—It is recognized that a large part of the current prob- 
lem of the dairy industry is a result of the fact that some of the dairy products 
produced are of low quality. The existence of these low quality products not 
only adds to the total produced supplies, but also serves to depress the level of 
demand. It has been said that the sale of one pound of low quality butter elimi- 
nates the sale of 2 pounds of butter of high quality. To the extent that this is 
valid, therefore, the elimination—through noncompeting uses—of 1 pound of low 
quality butter will have the effect of reducing the total supply by 3 pounds. 

The single price alternatives to the above-mentioned methods of disposing 
of accumulated stock through reduced prices have the advantage of being ad- 
ministratively less complex. The committee feels, however, that these proposals 


potentially involve secondary effects detrimental to the dairy industry. For 
example, it may be quite difficult for dairy product prices through regular chan- 
nels to return to appropriate levels after having been allowed to reach low 


levels on a temporary emergency basis. The following are mentioned, although, 
in general, as being less desirable than those included under multiple price 
programs 

1. Temporary removal of price supports—Under this situation, prices for 
dairy products would be allowed to reach their own level at the point where 
current rates of consumption and production came into balance. <A constant 
survey of market conditions would be required in order to ascertain that ac- 
cumulated stocks were not released so rapidly as to unduly depress prices. 

2. Price rollbacks on dairy products As in the previous case, prices would 
be reduced below present levels. The major point of distinction between this 
and the above scheme is that in this situation the lowered prices would be 
arbitrarily set and maintained at specified levels. 

3. “Two for the price of one.’"—This employs essentially the same principle 
as the others mentioned above. Under this scheme, the receipt of the second 
or bargain” unit is contingent upon the purchase of one unit at “regular” prices. 
B. Long-run programs 

As expressed earlier, the committee feels that the long-range program is of 
utmost importance to the dairy industry. To the extent that it is possible, it 
is the opinion of the committee that the industry must assume the responsibility 
for a major share of the problem of bringing supply and demand into balance. It 
is not anticipated that the adjustment will be made quickly or easily. Further- 
more, some Government assistance will be required in order to prevent market 
instability and to assure equity. Such Government assistance, it is felt, should 
be kept at a minimum consistent with these principles. The essential features 
of the long-run program encompass: (1) efforts to create greater consumer de- 
mand for dairy products; (2) measures to lower cost through improved effi- 
ciency ; (3) methods of quality control; and (4) the influence of fluid milk prices 
on excess production, The major points of each of these features are presented 
below in outline form. 





I. Improving consumer demand 


A. Domestic: 
1. Industry-wide sales promotion designed to increase per capita con- 
sumption of milk and dairy products. 
2. Development of new outlets through research in finding new products. 
3. Eliminating discriminatory legislation and trade barriers at local 
levels. 


4. Expanded education at Government levels—through Extension, Market 


News, and other agencies—of the value of milk and dairy products. 
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B. Foreign: 

1. Reaching new and undeveloped markets through creation of new and 
modern processing plants in foreign countries to reconstitute, process, and 
distribute milk and dairy products from dried and concentrated milk solids, 
To accomplish this with maximum success and minimum delay, the follow- 
ing are thought to be essential: 

(a) Study of long-term security conditions in countries of poten- 
tial demand to facilitate the investment of risk capital in these areas; 
and 

(bo) Government action at diplomatic levels to clear up local prob- 
lems involving: 

(1) Monetary exchange and the free movement of capital into 
and out of these areas; and 

(2) Local politics—particularly concerning the attitude of local 
government to outside investment and the nature of regulations 
restricting trade. 

(c) Education at local levels concerning the use of and the value of 
milk and dairy products. 

(d) In line with the above, the assurance that the products sold 
on these markets are properly packaged to insure the maintenance of 
quality and sufficiently labeled to provide adequate instructions for use. 


II. Lowering costs through increased efficiency 


Every effort must be made by the industry as a whole to reduce costs in 
order that the consumer can enjoy dairy products at lower prices, while at the 
Same time providing the various segments of the industry adequate returns 
when operating under efficient conditions. 

A. Producer: Through improved feeding, breeding, and other management 
practices. 

Bb. Processing: Through a reduction of “frills’’ and concentration on a limited 
number of products and packages in order to obtain the economies attendant 
with full-capacity operation. 

C. Distribution: Through the elimination of waste and excessive duplication 
both at wholesale and retail levels. 


III. Methods of quality control 


The committee does not feel that methods of production control, such as 
used for other agricultural commodities, are suitable for milk and dairy products. 
Fluid milk, in particular, occupies a unique position in the American diet and 
efforts to limit production would not be in the interest of social welfare. Fur- 
thermore, the nature of production is such, in the dairy industry, to make such 
controls extremely difficult if not impossible to enforce without creating 
problems of equity of an extreme magnitude. 

The single variable upon which control may be exercised is that of quality 
an all-important problem. Such quality control should extend through all levels 
of the marketing problem 

A. Producer: To establish and maintain such levels of quality—bacteriological, 
chemical, and physical—as will insure u raw product source compatible with high 
quality products. 

B. Processor: To establish such levels of quality as will insure that all prod 
ucts leaving the processing plant for use for human consumption will be of high 
quality. 

C. Distribution to consumer: To maintain periodic checks on the quality of 
dairy products as sold to consumers to assure that the methods of handling have 
been such as to maintain high quality levels through the various channels of 
distribution. 


IV. Influence of prices for milk for fluid purposes on “surplus” 


A substantial portion of the milk produced in the United States is sold under 
a “classified price’ system wherein the producer receives a “blend” of prices 
according to use. It is recognized that such procedures have wide acceptance 
and provide certain benefits to producers in the form of increased returns as 
well as benefits to processors in terms of assurance of uniform raw product 
costs. On the other hand, the “blend” prices—since they are substantially 
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more than manufacturing values—tend to provide an incentive for milk produc- 
tion over and above fresh milk market requirements. ‘To the extent that arbi- 
high class I—or fluid milk—prices provide such incentives, the quantities 
milk produced but used for nonclass I purposes compound the present problem 

of excess production. 


4. RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COM MITTEI 


fhe committee makes the following recommendations: 
1. That immediate steps be taken to dispose of part or all of the accumulated 
of butter, nonfat dry milk solids, and cheese now in Government hands 


a result of the operation of the present support program. Due to the magni- 


tude h I em and its urgency, these steps must be undertaken and financed 
by the Government. One or a combination of several of the procedures discussed 

multiple price’ programs under the “short run” solution could probably be 
used satisfactorily and with the least harmful secondary effects upon the long- 
run equilibrium of the industry 


2. That the industry take immediate steps to initiate a program which incor- 
porates the principal features put forth in the discussion of “long run programs.” 
These steps would take two forms 

(a) To begin immediate work on those phases of the program which are 

f such a nature as can be initiated by industry alone. These would include 
some of the major points relating to improving consumer demand and in 
improving efficiency. 

(0) Through a demonstration of good faith, to encourage the Government 
to “help the industry to help itself” through facilitating those aspcets of the 
program outlined above which for legal or for economic reasons can be 
carried out only by Government. These phases include problems of rela- 
tions with foreign governments and methods of establishing quality controls, 

ae for the interim period during which the long-range program is getting 
under way, the Government continue to support manufacturing milk prices— 
but not under the present system of rigid, high level supports. The committee 
endorses the provisions of the “flexible” support prices provided in the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1949 that: (1) provide for frequent review of current 
supply and demand conditions and (2) provide for a nondiscretionary basis for 

hanging support levels 

4. The committee recommends, in the interest of long-run stability in the dairy 
ndustry, that serious consideration be given to adopting a policy of relatively 
low class I prices. Such a policy can be meaningfully put into action only 
h broad industry initiative and action through industry organizations. 
However, the price setting agencies of both Federal and State governments 
should be urged to give this factor full weight in their consideration of future 
price changes 


Mr. Aspotr. May I call on Mr. Lynn Bramkamp of the Associated 


Dairymen, for a few minutes? 











STATEMENT OF LYNN BRAMKAMP, MANAGER, ASSOCIATED 
DAIRYMEN 


Mr. BramKamp. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, I 
don’t think it is important how I spell my name. The thing that is 
important is that I am speaking for the grade A dairy producers in 
92 northern California counties. I think it might be interesting to 
you to know that grade A production of milk in California represents 
approximately 70 percent of the total milk produced in this State. 

We have prepared a statement which has been oiven to the secretary 
of the committee. I will make a brief summary of some of the things 
that appear to us to be important in this problem. 

The previous speaker indicated to you what we consider the most 
dangerous situation and that is the disposition of the present surpluses 
in the hands of the Government. That is something which is hanging 
over our heads, and until that is de tt rmined and disposed of to advan 
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tage, we will find it practically impossible to work out our own salva- 
tion. In the consideration of that salvation and of the support 
programs in general we believe it is essential to look at the alterna- 
tives. We have the possibilities of continuing high supports atl dU 
percent of parity with no controls. We have seen what that has done. 
It is our considered opinion that that would simply result in the pro- 
duction of more surplus products and landing them in sterile stora 
in the hands of the Government. 

We have a second possibility: High supports at 90 percent of parity, 
with control of production. It seems that all of the support pro 
grams at the 90 percent level have connected with them automatically 
a control of production program. I submit that that would be an 
extremely difficult problem to work out when you have 2 cows on 
ranches side by side, 1 producing less than 200 pounds of fat a year, 
l producing more than 1,000 pounds of fata vear, It would be diflicult 
on a percentage basis, it would be difficult on a cow-number basis, it 
would be difficult to say the least. 

The third alternative in our minds is that of flexible supports tied 
toa degree to the law of supply and demand, going up and down as 
that commodity is utilized, keeping us somewhere in a reasonable rela- 
tionship to the market to consume our product. 

A fourth consideration is the permitting of the price to fall to the 
level that it will, and subsidizing the producer for the difference to 
cover his cost. As a general thing California dairy producers are 
violently opposed to subsidies. We saw them work during the war. 
The process merely results in hiding from the consumer what she is 
actually paying for food and then when the final thing is taken off 
she is given a terrific jolt when she is forced to pay the real cost of 
producing that food. 

Of course there is a fifth alternative which is turn the thing loose 


completely and vo on a dog eat dog basis. That is something the 
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farmers do not believe they should be submitted to because all the rest 
of labor, industry, transportation, what have you, are currently under 
Governments subsidy support of one type or another. That is some- 
thing that we feel is only fair and just to consider in proper relation- 
ship to each of the commodities. 

We want to point out that a creat percentage of the cost of pro- 
ducing dairy foods les in feeds and feedstuffs, all of which are under 
high level supports at the present time. Anything done in connec- 
tion with supporting the dairy products must be in relationship to 
the support of the raw products that LO into the production of those 
dairy products. 

In conclusion, the Associated Dairymen’s position on this whole 
matter is a vigorous support of flexible price support levels, 
much as possible to the law of supply and demand. 

I appreciate the opportunity to present this information. Thank 
you, gentlemen. 

(The document is as follows:) 


geared as 


ASSOCIATED DAIRYMEN, 
Oakland, Calif., November 6, 1958. 
To the Congressional Agricultural Committee, 
Santa Rosa. Calif. 


GENTLEMEN: This statement, from Associated Dairymen, a grade A milk 
producers’ organization of 650 members from 22 northern California counties, 


is made on behalf of the grade A dairy farmers of that area. 
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We are vitally concerned with the Government price support level for dairy 
products and milk, because even though producers of fluid grade A milk, our 
price in California under our law is closely tied to the price of manufacturing 
milk, which is in turn today based on Government support levels. In addition, 
our supply of grade A milk can be rather sharply augmented should many 
nanufacturing producers, because of better price, shift their production into 
grade A. Either or both of the above considerations could have a depressing 
effect on our grade A price level 

Yet, while we are naturally concerned over current conditions and the de- 
pressed level of current prices, we believe the dairy problem is of a relatively 
short-time nature, since population increases should within the next few years 
take up all surplus production, if levels of consumption of dairy foods stay as 
they are per capita today. 

Nevertheless, surpluses plague us today, and we are herein discussing the 
Government support program as it affects today’s dairy problem. There are 
many reasons why we have a surplus: An open winter with consequent early 
pasture conditions; a poor beef price which encouraged dairymen to hang onto 
low-producing cattle they should have culled; freshening of heifers raised to 
replace cattle not culled earlier than usual; shifts into dairy production from 
beef and other crop production; diversion of dual-purpose cattle from beef to 
dairy purposes, to name a few 

We in California, being rather far removed from Washington, D. C., and in 
many ways rather unique in our agriculture, have consistently placed a con- 
siderable emphasis on local, self-help programs to aid us in solving our surplus 
and marketing problems. As with many fruits and vegetables, in our 
marketing of dairy products we have devised several systems of self- 
financed plans for sales promotion. Since 1937 producers and distributors sup- 
plying the San Francisco market have carried on a voluntarily financed and 
most successful sales promotional program on fluid milk. In 1947, through the 
dairy advisory board, we created a statewide vehicle for sales promotion, jointly 
financed by producers and distributors. By 1951 four additional major cities in 
California were underway with advertising and sales programs especially geared 
to sell fluid milk and cream, our high-recovery products. 

One example on how this has worked comes from the East Bay Producers’ 
Milk Council program, instituted in February 1951 by producers alone, which 
shows a per-capita increase in fluid milk consumption of 2.1 gallons, or approxi- 
mately 6 percent. Its value to the producers who finance the program is evident, 
insofar as expenditure of $53,000 has returned producers $821,000 more in income 
than sale of this milk as surplus would have returned. The increase in sales— 
6 percent—is significant when compared to the 3 percent overall surplus of 
milk in the United States today. 

It should be understood clearly that in California these self-help programs 
are of two types: Producer-financed, and joint producer-distributor financed. 
In addition, of course, distributors carry on a more or less intensive brand adver- 
tising program. This emphasis on brand advertising is credited with the recent 
distributor opposition to a move to increase the deduction for financing the 
statewide advertising program, which despite the producers’ approval, resulted 
in the assessment rate not being changed. On the other hand, the strictly pro- 
ducer programs, such as the East Bay unit mentioned above, are confidently going 
ahead with programs to increase their assessments 150 percent to get a better 
job done 

In any consideration of support prices for the dairy industry, Congress should 
recognize the interdependence of dairy production and feed crops. With nearly 
all dairy-feed ingredients under some form of high-support level, it is absolutely 
essential that dairy supports should be related to the raw materials that go 
into dairy production. To support the one without a related support for the 
other is manifestly unfair. And to cast the dairyman—or for that matter any 
cther farmer—adrift without some support program to assure a stability of 
income would be anachronistic in an economy so thoroughly interlarded as is 
ours today with industry, labor, housing, postal, transportation, and other Gov- 
ernment-support efforts. 

However, the dairy industry must in turn be realistic about Government sup- 
ports. We cannot blink the fact that too high prices for any commodity sooner or 
later will reduce its market ; and we must recognize that butter today, for exam- 
ple, may have already reached this situation. Fortunately, most other uses 
of milk, particularly fluid milk, are not yet in that category, the price of fluid 
milk being very low compared to other foods. 
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Producers have been shifting away from butter production, and into produc- 
tion of other dairy foods, particularly fluid milk, since butter returns a com- 
paratively low income to dairy farmers. Despite this trend, we still must reckon 
with the production and sale of butter as an important part of our national dairy 
problem. 

One fact often overlooked by producers in discussing Government supports at 
high levels is that high-level supports almost always carry with them production 
controls, if an impossible flood of product into Government hands is to be avoided 
For the grains, this is a fairly simple procedure to set up, since acreage is a 
Static item, usage of which can be easily checked. Numbers of cattle and pro- 
duction levels for individual cattle are harder to determine; and since dairy 
cattle vary in production from less than 200 pounds of fat per cow to over 1,000 
pounds per year, a percentage cut in numbers applicable equally to all dairy 
producers is obviously an impossibility. Inflexible marketing quotas of quan- 
tities of milk or butterfat are equally difficult to administer. In fact, controls 
on the production from dairy cattle would appear to be well nigh an insur- 
mountable obstacle to a high-price-level support program contingent on regula 
tion of production. 

The bulk of national production is from the small operator, milking from 
5 to 15 cows, and producing an average of from 300 to 400 pounds of milk per 
day. On the other hand, in California, particularly with grade-A production. 
the average herd is from 70 to 100 cows; and even in manufacturing produc- 
tion, our average will run close to 25 cows per farm, in some places considerably 
higher. 

Insofar as the bulk of national production comes from these smaller herd 
operations, we can safely assume that the surplus problem lies in that area as 
well. This sets up an immediate obstacle to controls. The small dairy is almost 
always a sideline operation in connection with general farming—to utilize waste 
grains products and feeds, woodlots, hill pasture, and other marginal land in 
connection with the enterprise. Little or no hired labor is involved in these 
operations, most of them being “chore-type”’ setups taken care of in spare time. 
Will these small operations lend themselves to easy control? 

We know that we must face up to the fact that something other than what 
we are now doing must be done. What are the alternatives? 

(a) Continued high supports, no production controls. This, in our opinion, 
results only in continued excess production, large Government purchases, mount- 
ing public resentment, and the eventual by the voting public to continue financing 
farm supports. 

(b) Continued high supports, production controls. An extremely difficult 
plan to devise and administer. 

(c) Flexible supports, geared to supply-demand relationships. Designed to 
cushion at stop-loss levels the disastrous results of slumping prices; yet not to 
support at incentive levels for excess production which can only find a home in 
sterile storage under Government price-support ownership. 

(d@) Prices set in the market place; losses made up by subsidies. Insofar as 
such a program completely hides from the consumer the true cost of the food 
she buys; places the producer entirely at the mercy of his Government as to the 
level of income he can expect; and constitutes a socialistic approach to the 
problem, dairy farmers in general violently oppose this possibility. 

(e) Survival of the fittest; dog eat dog. This is unlikely in an economy where 
most segments of business and labor enjoy a degree of Government support far 
beyond that given agriculture, and where it is generally known that such action 
would drive farming into a depression which could not help but drag the rest 
of the country with it. 

We believe the dairy industry is making an honest effort to devise self-help 
programs, locally and nationally, to lift itself out of the current bad situations 
We need time to perfect our programs and set up the mechanisms for our ad 
justments; probably considerably more time than the year apparently allotted 
the industry to “get its house in order.” 

Associated Dairymen’s board of directors recommends a flexible price-support 
program, properly geared to the relationship of supply and demand, and arrived 
at from the present 90 percent of parity levels in orderly steps so that the shift 
is not too radical nor paralyzing on the dairy farmer. 

The industry and Government alike is faced with the immediate problem of 
disposing of accumulated surpluses in Government hands. We urge that all the 
efforts of the Congress, the Department of Agriculture, its advisory committees, 
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nd the industry be bent unstintingly to get these products disposed of so we 
in face up to the next production year without the terribly depressing presence 





of large surpluses as we begin our production cycle. 
Dairy farmers are confident we can solve the problem with this type of Gov- 
ernment help, given a little more time and patience. 


Respectfully submitted. 
ASSOCIATED DAIRYMEN, 
By LyNN BRAMKAMP, Manager. 


Mr. Hitz. Thank you. 

If the list handed me is correct we have two more dairy witnesses. 
Next is James Fulmor. 

Mr. Futmor. I wasn’t going to speak on the dairy industry. I was 
going to speak on the farm policy in Solano County. 

Mr. Hiwz. We will come to you later. 


Next will be Mr. Yoder. 


STATEMENT OF R. L. YODER, A DIRECTOR OF THE AMERICAN 
DRY MILK INSTITUTE, AND MANAGER, THE MANUFACTURED 
PRODUCTS DIVISION, GOLDEN STATES CO., LTD., SAN FRAN- 
CISCO 


Mr. Yoprr. I am R. L. Yoder, a dire ‘tor of the American Dry Milk 
Institute and I am employed as manager of the Manufactured Products 
Division of Golden States Co., Ltd... San Francisco. 

[ was asked by the American Dry Milk Institute to present facts 
in regard to the surplus of nonfat dry milk solids. The facts are 
these: 

(a) The pr blem is twofold, ith a surplus of over 400 million 
poun ids held by the ¢ ommod) ty C vedi CG orpor: ition, purchs ased during 
1952-53, under the price support program. Further surpluses of 
100 million are eed to be accumlated during 1954. 

(6) There is no apparent use in this country for either the CCC 
accumulated surplus or the anticipated 1954 surplus. There does 
exist a potential use for these surpluses in foreign lands. 

At this time I would like to have Mr. H. G. Bull, export manager of 
Golden State Co., Ltd., San Francisco, describe the nature of these 
foreign uses and offer suggestions for the manner in which these 
foreign needs could be filled. 

Mr. Hitt. We will call Mr. Bull after you are through. 

Mr. Yoprer. I have com} yleted my testimon V; sir. 

Mr. Hiti. We will call Mr. Bull for that special testimony. 


STATEMENT OF H. G. BULL, EXPORT MANAGER, GOLDEN 
STATE CO., LTD., SAN FRANCISCO 


Mr. Buti. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, there are 
many countries of the world that do not have sufficient food supplies, 
historically these countries have not utilized milk in their diets. 

if you gentlemen have traveled in the Far East, or India, or the 
Middle East, or Africa, you will have seen reference to my remarks 
or m we utrition and lack of milk in chets of those people. Many of 
these countries are part of the SO called free world and are ine lude cd 
in the vast populated areas of the Far East, India, Africa, and the 
Middle East. At the present time these countries do not have sufficient 
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foreign exchange to purchase milk at world prices. Yet their popu- 
lations are in need of nutritious foods such as milk. Supplying these 
populations with our surplus nonfat milk solids at subsidized prices 
below world markets, if properly controlled by our Government, 
would accomplish two major — confronting us today: (1) Tre- 
mendous goodwill would accrue to America from these underdeveloped 
areas of the world. A recent example of this very fact was ~~ 
strated by the huge success of the American food distribution to Eas 
Germans. 

(2) Vast markets would be developed for American milks in the 
years ahead. The American milk industry, by itself, cannot afford to 
develop these markets, but with Government help in the form of sub 
sidies the task could be performed in the following manner: Our 
Government w« ild cle termine wh it countries sh oul | receive our non 
fat dry milk velida and the quantity to be supplied. Then contracts 
would be awarded ona competitive bid basis to private industry to 
supply these needs. Thus private industry would undertake and beat 
the task and expenses of consumer education and distribution. Needs 
would be filled in two Ways: 

(a) A bulk pack program for distribution to mass feeding groups, 
such as displaced persons camps, hospitals, Government institutions, 

nd so forth. 

(6) A consumer pack program for distribution through reg 
consumer channels. 

To conclude, the pote ntial and need in fore ion lan ds is oreat, as 
emphasized by India’s population of over 400 million people. Our 
entire surplus of milk solids could be distributed in that country alone 
and afford each individual, most of whom have never had any type of 
milk produets in their diet, only 4 or 5 quarts of milk annually. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Hitt. Thank you, Mr. Bull. 

We will go back to our printed program. We will hear from Mr. 
Forbes and then take up conserv: ition districts. 


ular 


STATEMENT OF M. CLAIR FORBES, OF ORLAND, CALIF. 


Mr. Forses. Chairman Hill and members of the congressional com 
mittee, the press and all concerned, you will have to overlook the fact 
that I came away from my dairy this morning in a rather hurried w: Ly 
and left my notes at home. These are just notes that I have made here 
and will try to speé ak accordingly. 

My name is M. Clair Forbes, route 2, box 125-C, Orland, Calif., in 
Glenn County. We have in Glenn County over 7,000 dairies. We 
have milk cows in that area, some 15,027 cows. In pounds of whole milk, 
on an average, we have 18,841,085 with a value of that milk placed at 
$3,094.886. Tehama County, the number of dairymen is 979; milk 
cows, 7.592: whole milk, $ 71! 54.328: value, $1.598.018. That speaks 
of quite a volume of milk coming from that area. 

I was the first chairman of the Central California United Dairymen 
in Glenn and Colusa Counties and was State executive committeeman 
and also secretary-treasurer of f the board for 1 vear. I am the past 
chairman of the Central California Dairymen. 

These notes were put down hurriedly. Mr. Wilson mentioned 
enormous drop in prices which farmers received, less than the cream- 
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ery could have paid. Dry milk could be disposed of at a fair _ 
as it was bought for less than $1 during World War II. So this dried 
milk that the previous speaker spoke of, if it was sold at a fair price, 
giving the hospitals and institutions the wherewithal to buy this 
food. it could | be disposed of Ww ithout any big loss to the cre% ameries. 
If this Aiken bill, S. 104, was passed, \ which would allow the Govern- 
ment to buy this food or milk, and eventually send it to foreign coun- 
tries instead of dollars, I am sure that it would be a big boon to the 
industry as well as to the country as a whole. We know in the dairy 
industry that collusion exists, that the dairyman is submitted to the 
collusion of the creameries themselves. They can go ahead and 
get together when there is a price raise or drop; they can set the price 
and all drop or raise at the same time. The dairyman has no protec- 
tion whatsoever. 

There should be a base or a floor. I think this committee — 
take into consideration a floor that would protect the farmer, or the 
dairyman. There are thousands of small dairymen who manent got 
the money to join an organization such as have been represented 
here today and they do need the sunteatan:. of the Congress. They 
ok their taxes, they pay their livelihood and are entitled to some 
ar yw on. 

If t hese peop yle are thrown back on the mercies of the Government, 
it is going to mean a whole lot toward a depression, toward another 
breadline which we had in the thirties and we certainly don’t want 
to see that again. 

They talk about doing away with the marketing and production, 
the credit association. I think that is one of the finest things that 
assists today as far as protecting the dairy and the small farmer is 
concerned. I hope that you gentlemen take into consideration all 
phases of the act. If Mr. Benson wants to do away with it, we 
feel it is unfair for him to act before the findings of this committee 
are brought back to him. 

| th; ink you. 

(The pre pared statement of Mr. Forbes is as follows:) 


STATEMENT PRESENTED TO THE AGRICULTURAL COMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES BY M. CLAIRE FORBES, VICE CHAIRMAN OF THE CALIFORNIA 
FARM RESEARCH AND LEGISLATIVE COM MITTEI 


Hon. William 8S. Hill, chairman, and members of the House Committee on 
Agriculture, we in California feel highly honored to have the distinguished 
Agricultural Committee of the House of Representatives hold hearings in our 
state 

May I thank you Mr. Chairman and members of the House Committee on 
Agriculture for once more coming to California, a State that ranks among the 
highest in agricultural States in our Union, and permitting those of us who 
work our own farms and dairies to express to you our considered opinions so 
that we may continue to produce abundantly of the food the Nation needs and 
at the same time maintain ourselves and our families in our own homes and 
on our own land 

My name is M. Claire Forbes, and my address is Route No. 2, Post Office Box 
125 C, Orland, Glenn County, Calif. I am a dairyman and stockman. And to 
give you some of my background, I was born and spent the first years of my 
life on a dairy, farm, and grazing ranch, as we had the 3 places and we boys 
worked back and forth from 1 place to the other. I was chairman of the trans- 
portation shop O2 at the Mare Island Navy Yard from 1941 to November 1, 1947 

which time I resigned to come back to this dairy. I am a past commander 
of the American Legion and a chef de gare passe of the 40 and 8. Since coming 
back to the dairy ranch I have been chairman of the Glenn and Colusa Counties 
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Central California United Dairymen Association. I was also a member of the 
State board of directors of that body, also was secretary-treasurer of the State 
board. I was chairman of the legislative committee of the Pamona Grange of 
Tehama County for 2 years; during that time I made a vigorous fight against 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Co.’s requested rate raise in 1950 I have continu- 
ously fought for the development of the California Central Valley project by 
the Federal Government, and against granting any more permits to private 
utilities to build low-level dams to generate electricity on our rivers and streams. 
We (as farmers and dairymen) need cheaper electricity and water for irriga- 
tion than we are now paying the P. G. & E. if we are to continue to operate 
successfully, and the development of the Central Valley project as planned is 
the true answer. Iam a disabled veteran from World War I, and I have raised 
6 sons, 4 of Which were in World War II. Two of them are officers in the Regular 
Air Force and the youngest one is now in Korea or Japan, and I was a railroad 
conductor at Mare Island during World War II 

So much for my background Now I want to tell you something of the prob- 
lem of the dairy farmer and our reason for asking you gentlemen to establish 
a law with plenty of teeth in it to prevent the creameries from taking undue 
advantage of the thousands of small dairymen who are operating their own 
dairies who are not able to protect themselves under the present laws These 
dairymen are operating their family farms or dairies and are not able (undei 
present conditions) to join the large dairy organizations for united security 





It was proven that the creameries could have paid the producer $1 more per 
hundredweight of milk during World War I than they did pay By not having 
a fair practices act that would cover dairymen, thereby compelling the creameries 
to pay the just amount due them the creameries got away without paying that 
dollar which was really due the dairymen. 

While I was a member of the State board of directors of the Central Cali- 
fornia United Dairymen Association, we charged, as we do now, the processors, 
or creameries with collusion. Before each raise or drop (as the case may be) 
the creameries get together and determine how much of a drop or raise they 
will give to the dairymen without consulting him. So when all of the creameries 
announce the action taken at the same time there would be no advantage in the 
dairymen changing to another creamery. I could talk a long time on this sub 
ject but time will not permit at this time. But I feel sure where collusion exists 

We need a floor price whereby the creameries could not pay less than a giver 
or established price, without a subsidy or parity price being paid by the Feder: 
Government And that floor price must be set high enough so the producer or 
dairyman can make a reasonable profit on his investment or product under 
reasonably good management 

We must have a law controlling the raising or lowering of milk prices along 
with grain or prepaired dairy feeds, concentrates, ete., that are purchased by 
the dairyman to maintain the proper flow of milk and to maintain a healthy 
herd of dairy animals. 

When the price of grains and such and the price of milk goes down there is 
no chance for the dairyman to make the grade regardless of how good a manager 
he is without (and this is our request) the following: Dairymen want controls 
and base payments or a floor with full parity. The dairyman is unable to protect 
himself as times are now. Under the present system the dairyman must sell 
his produce at the price he is offered or else. And he is compelled to pay the 
price asked for what he buys. He is not consulted regarding the price in either 
case, 

You gentlemen know full well the part the dairy cow is playing in our Nation’s 
economy or welfare. We dairvmen ask you to give her full recognition by 
placing laws in force whereby the processor or middleman will only be allowed 
to make a certain percentage on his investment and the balance be paid the 
producer. And you could also place in the law that the cream content of the 
milk be brought up to 4.1 instead of 3.5 as is in California 

In closing let me say: The small dairymen operating 80 acres or less are 
definitely against Mr. Benson’s revised program. Many of them are Republi- 
cans and I am sure if a national election were held this month in the farming 
areas there wouldn’t be a Republican elected. Agriculture should not be politi- 
cal, but Mr. Benson is making it so and the operators of these same family- 
owned and operated dairies will have just as big a vote next election as the 
large landowner 

You can see from the following that Glenn County has a lot of small dairies. 
The first United States reclamation project constructed is bere at Orland in 
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Gi County, Calif It was set up in 20-, 30- and 40-acre dairies by the Federal 
Government with irrigation and without electricity. This project has paid out 
he United States Government And had generators been set up at the same 
time this project would have paid out years sooner. 
According to the 1950 census we had in Glenn County 1,021 dairy ranches 


15,027 cows reported; pounds of whole fluid milk, 81,841,085; returns gross, 


In Tel a County, north of Glenn and with all deep-well pumping for irriga- 
on 979 dairies; 7,592 cows reported; 37,154,328 pounds of whole fluid milk; 
$1.508.018.00 cash gross income (1950 census) 


You can see, gentlemen, with the amount of family-owned and operated 





dairi¢ n just these two counties of California alone, how badly controls are 
eed for dairyme! Each one of the families are looking to you, honorable 
gentlemen, to establish such controls whereby they can feel secure to go ahead 
n perate their dairies I feel sure you realize how urgent the need is, and I 
fe sure you, gentlemen, would not have come all the way to California to study 

r agricultural problems had you not realized a grave need existed and you 
v ted to do something about 


We are in favor of the Aiken bill, S. 104, whereby agricultural products from 

tl Nation could be bought up by the Government when prices were off balance 

Ww ever the need be to protect our farmers and dairymen exists and sent 

countries in place of the American dollars, with a floor price on our 

produce, coupled with a ceiling price to protect the consumer from greedy 
middlemen 

Furthermore we need proper and ample storage space so that nonperishables 


do not deteriorate. I am sure you gentlemen have no fear of stockpiling food. 

M and milk products are perishable for the most part, and do not lend 
heniselves to long storage except in the case of canned milk: We hope laws 
v be enacted to prevent creameries from making another deliberate attempt to 


circumvent the ceiling price on butter by storing vast amounts of plastic cream 
ind thousands of tons of butter in the finest cold-storage plants in the Nation, 
order to bring pressure on the Congress to abolish ceiling prices. This was 
iring World War II and Congress did abolish the ceiling prices, and the 
price of butter did go up, and the national creameries did, we suspect, profit 
creatly at the expense of the consumer 

We dairymen did not share in this profit. However trainloads of butter 
mildewed and hat to be sent to the reduction works: and the net result of this 
deal was that men, women, and children were denied butter, and were forced 
to turn to margarine, and are still using it 
nstead of using commonsense, the National Government in an efforts to hold up 
e price of butter is and has been doing the same thing as the great creameries 
did. The Government has stored butter which is bought apparently in the hope 
hat the consumer would in time decide to use more high priced butter. Instead 

doing this, because living costs continue to rise, the consumer has been forced 
to buy more and more margarine, and the butter we dairymen produced at great 
st is mildewing in the cold-storage plants 
We therefore recommend that the Government buy no more butter, but instead 
that it should allow the law of supply and demand determine the price of 
butter and for once give the consumer a break. We further recommend that as 
long as the price of milk is below parity the dairy industry should be subsidized 
and the Government should help the creameries pay dairymen the parity price 
for the milk they buy. 

We believe canned milk should be stocked in the interest of the public. From 
time to time a shortage of milk may develop and at such times an ample supply 
n the hands of the Government could be a godsend. Such a stockpile would be 
very flexible and could be diverted into school lunch and other relief outlets when 
the need a 





has become the “old man” of the dairy industry. The price of milk 
has always been based on the price of butter. If this continues the price of 
margarine will actually fix the price of milk; this, you must admit is a ridiculous 
state of affairs and must not be allowed to continue. 

We dairymen believe that the value of nonfat milk solids should receive as 
much or more consideration than the butterfat in milk, for the dieticians have 
found them equally nutritious and needed. 

The California Farm Research and Legislative Committee, the Central Cali- 
fornia United Dairymen, the California State Grange and the Western Dairymen’s 
Association backed passage of assembly concurrent resolution No. 81 at the 
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last session of the California State Legislature. This resolution would in effect 
authorize the agricultural livestock committee of the senate and assembly 
to investigate the feasibility of determining the value of the constituent parts of 
milk as a basis for setting the price to be paid for milk 

We recommend that your committee urge the Congress to take leadership in 
this matter so that legislation to change the manner of determining the value of 
milk and the price to be paid the dairymen be uniform and on a nationwide ] ‘ 

We hope that this and the other recommendations we have made here today 
on ending the Government butter purchase program and substituting a parity 
guaranty for dairymen at the creamery level, be given due support by this com 
mittee when Congress reconvenes so that one of the most basie foods produced 
by the Nation’s farmers may be supplied in quantities required for health and so 


that the men and women who are trained to produce this basic Commodity be 
maintained as producers on their own land and their homes be assured them, 
as well as their security May God help each and every one of you to bring this 
program to a successful conclusion for all concerned 


Mr. Hitt, Thank you, Mr. Forbes. 

[ will remind you again that you may correct your statement or 
send in the one that you have a t home if you want to do that before 
it is too late. It is perfectly all right. 

That closes the dairy situation. Mr. A. L. Roddick, Mission Soledad 
Soil Conservation District. You are in the congressional district of 
mv good friend Mr. Bramblett; is that right? 

Mr. Roppick. That is correct—Mr. Bramblett, a very fine Member 

Mr. Hitt. We are glad to have you here. 


STATEMENT OF A. L. RODDICK, AREA VICE PRESIDENT, CALI- 
FORNIA ASSOCIATION OF SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICTS 


Mr. Roppick. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
A. L. Roddick, Box 85, Soledad, Calif. I would like to submit a brief 
statement in regard to the reorganization plans of the Department 

Agriculture as they affect the Soil Conservation Service. 

I am speaking both as vice president of the State association and 
as president of the board of directors of the Mission Soledad Soil 
Conservation District. We have a nice district, with a good active 
farmer board of directors. Since our district was formed we have 
done a lot of good. We had problems of flooding and erosion and 
we still have them, but not near as many as we had. As I say, we’ve 
done a lot of good. 

The way we did this was simple. We worked with the people 
who had the problems. We didn’t tell them that they had to do 
anything, but when they were ready to do some conservation work 
we worked with them and helped them. We didn’t receive 100-percent 
cooperation at first, but now most of the original noncooperators are 
our best cooperators. We work with the biggest and richest and 
the smallest and poorest farmers in our county. We have one aim— 
soil and water conservation. 

To work with these farmers in our district we needed help. At the 
outset the Extension Service was our first and most logical contact. 
In fact, the extension agent in our county helped us form our district. 
It was through him that we came in contact with Soil Conservation 
Service technicians. Since then we’ve received a lot of help from the 
Soil Conservation Service, but we have also received help from the 
county road department, our Monterey County board of supervisors, 
newspapers, equipment dealers, ACP program, and many others. 
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I give you this little background to show how we have been used to 
working with people and having people work with us. 

Now the Secretary of Agriculture has put into effect his reorganiza- 
tion plan. He has done this without working with us or giving us a 
fair chance to work with him. Any reorganization of the Soil Con- 
servation Serv ice with whom we work so clos ely, shouk i I think, take 
into consideration the district director’s ideas. Instead, the Secretary 
chose to ask the Farm Bureau and land-grant colleges for advice. It 
is no secret that they don’t like the good work being done by our dis- 
tricts and the Soil Conservation Service. To me this is not a political 
issue. I am a Republican of long standing and will continue to be 
one, but I feel Secretary Benson has been mistaken in forcing this 
reorganization. . 

And why all this haste? This shoul ] hi ave been given much more 
thought. W hy in spite of all the opposi ition has the Secretary chosen 
to — loze his plan through? We’re not an organized pressure group. 
Still it was quite evident to the Secretary that the district directors 
were not pleased. 

These questions bother me. Something is not all as it should be. 
It is not a two-sided compromise but a one-sided dictation. 

I request the committee to ove this matter further consideration. 
When Congress convenes I believe the reasons for this reorganization 
should be Inve stiox ited. If the re is one agency t] iat he as been working 
smoother and in less need of a change than the Soil Conservation Serv- 

e I don’t know of it. 

I think this reorganization should be canceled until it has been 
given further study, and ask you to consider this action. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Hiri. Thank you, Mr. Roddick. 

Mr. Ropptck. Mr. Chairman, T would like to request that Mr. Earl 
Widemann be accorded the rest of my time. 

Mr. Hiri. Mr. Widemann? 


STATEMENT OF F. EARL WIDEMANN, PRESIDENT, CALIFORNIA 
STATE ASSOCIATION OF SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICTS 


Mr. Winemann. Mr. Hill and members of the Agriculture ee 
tee, the California soe ation of Soil Conservation Districts of which 
I am proud to be president, speaks for the 95 soil-conservation districts 
inthis State. We represent 68.296 farmers owning 29,525,653 acres of 
land. Nineteen of these districts were organized last year and a 
couple of dozen others are now being organized. , 

We district directors are running these soil conservation districts 
and are getting the job done. We don’t just talk about it. I’m presi- 
dent of the Gloria District in the Salinas Valley where we have some 
of the best farmland in the world. We also have some which isn’t so 
good, but we are taking care of all of it, and we are doing it by working 
together. Not just the farmers, but we bring everybody in. The 
county board of supervisors are doing their part. They arrange for 
the county engineer to help with the bigger jobs that cost the most 
money. The Agriculture Extension director and his staff are helping; 
the equipment dealers, schools, newspapers, and just about everyone. 
The Soil Conservation Service has some mighty good technicians in 
our district and they are working with us just the way we want them to. 
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We are hearing some things from Washington that we don’t like. 
We hear that Secretary of Agriculture Benson is recommending less 
money for Soil Conservation Service and more for Extension. That 
isn’t all we hear. We hear that he is going to wipe out a large part of 
the Soil Conservation Service area offices. We have one of these in 
my territory and that is the office that schedules the engineers and 
sollsmen around the 18 soil conservation districts so that the most 
important jobs get done first. We don’t want that ch: anged. You've 
got to have supervision. We tell these area boys what we want and 
the »y help the work unit men get the work done on sche -dule. 

We hear some other things that we don’t like. We hear that some 
of the money appropriated by Congress to run the Soil Conservation 
Service is to be turned over to the Extension Service. We don’t go for 
that. Let Congress appropriate the money it wants the Extension 
Service to have for education, but don’t make the Soil Conservation 
Service fork over part of its money to the Extension Service. Let each 
agency do the job it is suppo sed to do—Soil Conservation Service 
giving on-the-farm service and Extension handling the education. 
We farmers will see that they don’t duplicate each other’s work. 

I thank you. 

Mr. Huw. Thank you, Mr. Widemann. 

I might add for your information that Mr. Widemann is president 
of the California State Association of Soil Conservation Districts. 
He lives in Mr. Bramblett’s area, too. 

The next witness will be from the Placer County Soil Conservation 
District, Mr. Francis Lindsay. 


STATEMENT OF FRANCIS C. LINDSAY, PACIFIC AREA VICE PRESI- 
DENT OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SOIL CONSERVATION 
DISTRICTS 


Mr. Linpsay. Thank you, Mr. Hill, as acting chairman of this com- 
mittee, for this time. 

I would like to call on the district directors and district presidents 
that are present here in the audience to stand up so that you might 
see the interest in this particular problem. 

Mr. Huu. Can we have their names so that the reporter can get 
them down? 

Whoever is here, if you will stand and call your name and address, 
it will make it easy on our reporter. 

(Soil-conservation district presidents present at Santa Rosa, 
ee 

. Roddick, Mission Soledad, district president and State area vice chairman 
: Rich: irdson, Pajaro, district president 
R Ht Finch, Pajaro, director 
Earl Widemann, Gloria, State president 
Cc. C. Goodale, Gold Ridge, director 
Ezra Briggs, Gold Ridge, president 
J. M. Wilson, Lompoc, president 
Jeff Solinger, Santa Rosa, president 
Art Falger, Sotoyome, president 
August Brucker, Napa County, president 
Lloyd Lowery, Capay Valley, State assemblyman, president 
John Freitas, Santa Rosa, director 
Paul Reil, Upper Lake, president 
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hn Munson, Willits, president 
Mr. Arata, Santa Rosa, director 
Francis C. Lindsay, Place County, State assemblyman, Pacific area vice chair- 
’ y Net } 
itl, Val 


onal Association Soil Conservation Districts 


Mr. Linpsay. I might add that I am the vice president of the Na- 


ti nal Asso¢ lat on of Soil Conservation Di stricts. I was one of the 
five men that had the dubious honor of traveling twice to Washington 
last month. As you see, we are 1n agreement. We have filed state- 


ments here from over 15 soil-conservation districts in California, 
and you will hear from more of them at Whittier. We are objecting 
only to a part of the governmental reorganization plan of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 

We realize that it would be foolish for anyone to say that you 

uuld not make improvement in any department of the Government. 
But you must realize that we are a little different than the other 
yen ple \ ho h ive ap ypeared he fore you here today. We are elected 
d rectors of soil-conservation districts, and bv law we are charged 


wW the a ition and the management of those districts. 
Soil conservation is everybody’s business. Every commodity group 
pp a hefore you tod; ivy must depend on good conservation 


] ] 


r their own continuance and existence. Without the soil, nobody 
going to live. We feel sin erely that the people in the cities have 
rt take in cood oil consery ition, for they would | ike to continue 
to eat, too, and it is just as simple as that in our estimation. 

Mr. Chairman, for 18 years the Soil Conservation Service has op- 
f ited in the United States and since 1937 in soil-conservation dis- 
a the past 8 years the national association has journeyed 
to Wa ington to appear before your com mittee and the Approp ria- 
tions C ommittees, and we have tried to help euide and shape the 
noliey on the Washington level of the Soil Conservation Service. So 
when a reorganization of this Service was announced we asked to be 
considered. We asked that we be given a chance to go before the Sec- 
retary of pce er and confer with him on this reorganization. 

Frankly, we didn’t see the need for reorganization. The reason we 
didn’t see this need was because of the effort that we have been putting 
forth for many years in shi ‘ping the Soil Conservation Service to fit 
the needs of the local districts on the local level. We felt that the Soil 
Conservation Service was a unique Federal agvency : that it sup phi ed 
technical assistance to local districts and the loca 1 dist tricts on the 
lowest nossible level of (csovernment directed the policy of those tech- 

inns working within the district 

[ know that you are all familiar with these particular arguments 
for the Soil Conservation Service, but again let me tell vou that we 
were not conferred with on the proposed reorganization. When it was 

nnout ced that we had been. we ( hbiected. 

[ tel] you gentlemen in all sincerity that the reorganization plan as 
announced on October 27 is entirely different than the reorganiza- 
tion plan that was proposed on October 12 of this year. Ww e think 
that we have won maybe a major victory. We think that the plan 
was completely reorganized, and as it stands today it is not a bad 
plan as far as soil-conservation districts are concerned. In fact, it 
has been revised to the point where I think that vour committee should 
seriously go into the reorganization need, for it is a reorganization in 
name only, and it is going to cause a transfer of many technicians, 
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then we feel that it is going to cause an unnecessary and unneeded 
expense to the Federal Government. 

We have been promised under the proposed reorganization that 
many more technical services will be prov ided on a State level. They 
can’t be provided on that level with the quality of technicians w ithout 
a tremendous increase in the budget of the Soil Conservation Service. 

Are you gentlemen going to approve a large increase? We don’t 
think you are. We think we are getting our hearts cut out by being 
promised something that Congress is not going to finance. We think 
that the technicians on the regional level represent a group of highly 
trained men on a wage scale that you cannot afford to have on the 
State level. Maybe you would assume, or people would assume that 
we would be all for this, but we are trying to be practical. I think 
we demonstrated that we were being practical when we went back to 
Washington last March and appeared before the Appropriations Com- 
mittee and presented testimony there that would have permitted he 
Department of Agriculture to reduce its operating budget by approxi- 
mately 20 percent. I don’t know that there is any other national organ- 
ization on record for such a reduction. Believe it or not we asked for 
more money for research in education because we know that that is 
needed, too. 

We objected in California particularly to the abandoning of our 
nurseries, particularly in the West, that were devoted to grass pro- 
duction. It isa strange thing when we went back to Washington and 
secured your support for the watershed program, $5,100,000 for the 
United States; when we turned around and we abandoned that pro- 
gram that is costing $400,000, that frankly, gentlemen, is doing 10 
times as much good, and that is the production of new varieties of 
grass, both for food production for cattle and for erosion control. 

For instance, in Oregon we have a little nursery that had been 
developed for beach control, for sand-dune control. Over 60,000 
acres in 3 districts are being subjected to sand intrusion. This nursery 
had the only source of material in the world that had been carefully 
developed over many years of work to control this sand movement. 
They had the only equipment to do it. Yet overnight all this work 
has been abandoned. 

Here in California we have a nursery that has tested 13,000 dif- 
ferent range plants and erosion-control plants. They have devel- 
oped some of the outstanding grasses in the West. We have a new 
grass, just ready for release right now, which they have named 
“senoa,” a winter-growing perennial. Maybe that doesn’t mean too 
much to you but here in California it means a tremendous increase 
in forage production. That nursery has been abandoned. So you 
see we felt that maybe we, who represented the soil-conservation dis- 
tricts, should have had a little chance to confer with the Secretary, 
and to present to him a real honest program for better improvement 
on a constructive basis rather than a destructive basis. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(The statement is as follows:) 





STATEMENT OF F'RANCIS C. LINpSAY, Pactric AREA VICE PRESIDENT OF THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SorL CONSERVATION DISTRICTS 


Chairman Hope and gentlemen, my name is Francis C. Lindsay, of Loomis, 
Calif., assemblyman of the sixth district of the State of California, director 
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of Placer County Soil Conservation District, and Pacific area vice president 
f the National Association of Soil Conservation Districts. 
In these days of mounting tension on the agricultural scene, I would much 
prefer to appear before you to state simply that all was well; however, I think 
that you are well aware that there is violent disagreement throughout agricul- 
e on just what should be done. I hepe that my remarks concerning the 

Conservation Service will be interpreted as a real effort to be constructive, 
My association with the Soil Conservation Service goes back to 1938 when 


Sol 


I joined that Service, transferring from the United States Forest Service as a 
range examiner. I still hold a permanent civil-service rating with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. In 1942 I resigned from the Service and became actively 
engaged in farming in Placer County, Calif. I was elected a district director 
upon the formation of the Placer County Soil Conservation District in 1946, 
and I served as president of the board for 6 years. I was elected a national 
vice president last year. 

I was one of the five men who journeyed to Washington twice last month 
on this reorganization proposal. At our meeting with Assistant Secretary Coke 
on October 12, we were given to understand that regardless of what the people 
who were using the Soil Conservation Service and who were giving their time 
and help to put over a great movement in soil conservation thought about it, 
the regional offices of the Soil Conservation Service were going to be aban- 
doned. We had previously registered our opposition with the Secretary’s office 
on the proposal to abandon the nurseries. We were given about as much con- 
sideration on this new reorganization as we had been given on the nursery 
proposal, Our suggestions received absolutely no consideration. 

At Mr. Coke’s direction, on October 13, we were supplied with certain docu- 
ments outlining the details of the proposed reorganization. We found that it 
went much further than the simple elimination of the regional offices. We 
found that hundreds of the key technicians would be dropped, and that at least 
six major functions of the Soil Conservation Service would be contracted for 
from the land-grant colleges. We published this information and the reorgani- 
zational charts. 

On October 27 when we again met with Assistant Secretary Coke, we were 
told we published false and misleading information, and that, besides, part of 
it was marked “confidential.” We were also handed a statement which showed 
that a tremendous revision of the proposed reorganization had taken place from 
the 12th to the 27th. This new proposal only adds further confusion because 
actually it is a reorganization in name only 

Mr. Coke assured us that key technicians would be left in the field, and 
that no services performed by the Soil Conservation Service would be turned 
over to the Extension Service. The soil-conservation districts have worked 
very hard for the past 8 years to try to establish the policy that the Soil Con- 
servation Service only performed a technical assistance program, and that 
gnidance and policy matters were determined by each individual soil-conserva- 
tion district board. We did not ask for this reorganization—nor were we even 
consulted In fact, Congress, last year followed through on a program that 
was suggested by the watershed associations and the soil-conservation district 
associations in establishing 48 new watershed units and provided $5,100,000 for 
this program. 

Here, in the West, the Soil Conservation Districts Association has been pro- 
moting and working very hard on the pilot-district program where one district 
in each State which has a considerable acreage of public land is selected and 
all the public land agencies joint with the district board in planning the full 
treatment for the public land as well as the private land. Here, in California, 
the district selected is over half public land, under the supervision of the 
Forest Service and the Bureau of Land Management. 

The surveys have been completed. It would require $104,000 to do the work 
necessary for this year’s program on the public lands—the lands that the 
Government operates itself. 

I know that vou gentlemen are well aware of the touchy situation that exists 
whenever a Federal agency finds it necessary to make a reduction in the grazing 
privileges on a piece of public land. It has been our theory for a long time 
that the Government should practice on its own land the same lessons that 
it teaches for the private landowners, and that instead of merely reducing stock 
numbers, that an effort should be made to raise the productivity of the land 
itself. We think that this is an outstanding example of the way in which a 
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national organization can offer constructive he 
Agriculture. 

It would be foolish for anyone to maintain that no department could be 
improved for there always does exist room for honest differences of opinion 
in what direction the improvement should be made. We feel that a mistake 
has been made. We ask that your committee carefully review the need for 
the reorganization as it is now proposed. Ve ask that your committee consider 
requesting the Department of Agriculture for a postponement of the reorgani 
zation of the Soil Conservation Service until you have had the time to take 
testimony and to review the facts that can be presented to your committee 

We call your attention once more to the fact that the soil-conservation districts 
uppeared before the House Agricultural Budget Committee 
in the distribution of the so-called conservation dollar last March which would 
have increased the budget for the Extension Service in research and technical 
assistance to soil-conservation districts, but would at the same time have per 
mitted a 20 percent reduction in the overall operating budget of the Department. 


lp to the Department of 


and proposed revisions 


Mr. Hiti. We have 2 more men on the written program and 1 or 2 
extra names we will call. 

Mr. Stewart, on recreation in national forests ? 

He apparently is not here. Next is Mr. Carpenter, on Federal 
timber sales. He isn’t here either. 

Next, we have Mr. Fulmor, to speak on general agriculture. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES N. FULMOR, OF DIXON, CALIF. 


Mr. Futaor. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, as farm 
people, if we wish to make a realistic approach to the problem of ad- 
vising our lawmakers on the type and kind of a farm program that we, 

farmers, should have as well as the type and kind of a farm pro- 
oram that would operate » on the sound basis of be ing . the pub lie 
interest then, I believe, we must adopt the approach - searching for 
the causes that have urged us farmers on to produce beyond our pres- 
ent national needs. It rather appears that these incentives can all 
be lumped into a few categories: (1) the lush markets that wars— 
whether real or a police action—have always created (2) the interna- 
tional relief work that we have so generously provided to impover- 
ished countries while they were regaining normal agricultural pro- 
duction; and (3) the many phases of our foreign-aid programs, 
including agricultural exports financed by grants-in-aid, 

These stimulants to our agriculture prices are slowly dwindling 
from us and we surely will have to gear our production mainly to our 


own great market. This, I believe, was the thinking of our farm 
people—Solano County Farm Bureau—when we discussed the need 


for are wined farm policy under five separate headings : 

(1) “Farm Income Stability and Improvement.” 

(2) “Production and Marketing Adjustments. 

(3) “Soil Conservation and Improvement of Farm Resources.” 

(4) “Capital Needs of Agriculture.” 

(5) “Trade or Aid.” 

These five su saci were the te s of the farm bureau meetings in 
Solano County for a period of about 2 months. Also, the execut! ve 
secretary of the association conducted personal interviews with these 
topics in mind. The views presented were as a result of farm center 
meetings and, without a doubt, the general feeling of farmers in 
Solano County. Our position on the various topics follows. 
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1) FARM INCOME AND STABILITY 


This subject of discussion dealt primarily with the price-support 
program. The individuals voted by a show of hands to determine if 
hey were in favor of (a) the present rigid price-support program; 
(6) a flexible price-support program or (¢) no price- support pro- 
cram of any kind on at \ prod ict. The unanimous decision of the 
hve farm centers of Solano Coun ty was in favor of the flexible price- 


upport program. Many of the individuals who voted stated that 
they were in favor of having no price support whatsoever, but realiz- 
ng the improbabil ty of attaining this objective, announced their 
utention to vote for the flexible price-support idea. Only one farmer 
voted favor of the high rigid price-support program. 


(2 PRODUCTION AND MARKETING ADJUSTMENTS 


Each of the farm centers voted in favor of improvi ng the grower 
organized and operated marketing program, such as presently exists 
on many California fruit crops. No one favored doing away with 
them entirely and only a very few were satisfied with the programs 
as they presently exist. 


(3) SOIL CONSERVATION AND IMPROVEMENT OF FARM RESOURCES 


The centers were unanimous in their decision that this type of Gov- 
ernment-sponsored program, as operated by the PMA, was being 
severely abused in many parts of the United States. oe PMA pro- 
gram, as operated in Solano C ounty, was discussed in detail, and it 
was generally agreed that if this program were oper: sted on a nation- 
wide basis with the restrictions and efficiency of the program as op- 
erated in Solano County, most of the abuses would be automatically 
eliminated. The centers unanimously agreed that an efficiently oper- 

uted PMA p rogram should be only in the form of payments for perma- 

nent farm improvements and that payments should not be made for 
recurring fa um 5 gp ictices. There were a few individuals who favored 
doing away with the program entirely and there was a considerable 
number who ap si ebipee of arranging long-term loans for feasible 
improvements in lieu of outright Government payments. 


(4) CAPITAL NEEDS OF AGRICULTURE 


This was the least discussed point of the five, and it was unani- 

mo ae agreed pear a single dissenting vote, that public and pri- 

lending agencies adequately served the capital needs of agricul- 

ture in Sole’ C ounty. It was further agreed that in the past too 

much easy money had been made available to undesirable individuals 

ho thought they wanted to be farmers and it was recommended that 
this practice be discontinued. 


(5) TRADE OR AID 


It was the unanimous opinion that further trade and less aid is 
more desirable to the American economy in general than the present 
giveaway program. It was pointed out by many individuals that 
any increased trade program should be borne equally by all segments 
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of society and not only agriculture, recognizing that many imported 
products would be in competition with those produced here. There 
was not a single individual who approved the giveaway or present aid 
program. 

CONCLUSION 


The farmers of Solano County have very seriously considered our 
present farm policy as outlined in the five subjects mentioned above. 
The discussions held ranged in length from 1 hour to 134 hours, and 
there were few, if any, persons who did not participate. Those lead 
ing in the discussion were extremely careful to present unbiased facts 
regarding the present farm program and only proven facts were 
presented as the basis for discussion. It has been the intent of the 
Solano County Farm Bureau to actually discover, by means of these 
discussions, how the farmers of Solano C ounty really feel regarding 

farm program. ‘The above findings by the various farm centers is, 
without question, the unanimous opinion of the 917 Farm Bureau 
members in Solano County. This fact is further reenforced by the 
results of over 100 personal interviews with Solano County farmers 
by the executive secretary during the past 60 days. 

In Solano County there is no ground swell for a revised farm pro- 
gram; however, there is no mistaking the demands that are going 
the rounds of agricultural meetings for a new national farm program, 
and the finding of such a program would be the approach of the 
millennium for the legislative committee of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Of course, farmers well recognize the price squeeze they are in, 
but in the main, it is the bad situations in agriculture that are getting 
all the publicity; many farm products are not too different in price 
than the 1947-49 average. Nationally, we have more than half of 
our farms free of debt and another large percentage not badly en- 
cumbered. 

Surely, as a group, we cannot be demanding conditions that con- 
tinually jeopardize our national well-being—world wars, police ac- 
tions—or the accumulation of surpluses by the Government, which 
finally must be destroyed. Our patriotism, and our loyalty to the 
memories of those who have died in our various world conflicts should 
be more realistic than to have us as a group demand supports that 
would destroy from within those characteristics of our economy that 
have produced for us the highest living standards in the world. 

The farmers in Solano County, as expressed by those 344 adults 
who attended and participated in the farm policy meeting held by the 
Solano County Farm Bureau, and who, by actua! acreage count, 
farmed 39,000 acres, often expressed the idea that we should not, 
as farmers, consider ourselves as being dependent on Government for 
our income—the market place is where the great majority want to 
get their money—not as handouts from the Government. It can 
safely be stated that the farmers in our county, which ranks 75th 
in the farm income among the over 4,000 counties of our Nation, are 
for a farm program that will promote self-reliance on the part of the 
individual farmer to work out a farming program for his own farm 
in conjunction with the many recognized agencies we now have who 
are helping in such work. Government domination of our farm plan- 
ning and operation will not, in the long run, make us either happy or 
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well-to-do. Postponing facing the facts of surplus production can 
only damage us, the longer the facts are lonored. Generally speak- 
ing, farmers as a class, do not believe in closing their eyes to the facts. 
Why not recognize the inevitable, and make farming adjustments to 
meet Geman dina realistic farm program ¢ 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hitt. We have 1 or 2 more witnesses. If there are any others 
we would be glad to have them. We don’t want to miss anyone. 

Mr. Dalton, I understand you will talk on general farm programs. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN E. DALTON, OF BRENTWOOD, CALIF. 


Mr. Dauron. Gentlemen, Mrs. Dalton and I came down here from 
Berkeley today to testify. I am a farmer from Brentwood, Calif. 
We have raised potatoes, asparagus, tomatoes, and earrots, with bar- 
ley in rotation. I am past president of the Delta Potato Producers 
\ssociation of Stockton, and for many years I was a member of the 
farm bureau and director of the farm bureau in my county. 


I would like to get into the record that we cannot go hong with the 
farm bureau program. We don’t think that 90 percent of parity is 
the cause of the current farm difficulties, nor a lowering of farm prices 
will solve the current farm difficulties. We can’t go along with Mr. 


Allen Klin e and we can't £0 along W ith his vice president and my old 
friend George Wilson. In the early days of the New Deal I was chief 
of the sugar section and assistant chief of the wheat section. I have 
a doctors degree in economics and have done statistical work, technical 
statistical work. I am also—and I will put it in the record—the vice 
chairman of the Democratic Farmers Advisory Committee. The 
Democratic Farmers Advisory Committee is composed of both Repub- 
licans and Democrats in northern California who believe that the 
Federal Government can be and should be the effective agency acting 
n conjunction with local groups, to assist in solving the perennial 
farm prob lem. We believe that the Congress and the Supreme Court 
have repeatedly put their approval on the legitimacy of Federal farm 
action. We believe that action by the Federal Government neither 
cuts into States rights nor in any way puts an oppressive burden on 
farmers and their freedom. 

We know, of course, as all farmers do, that the present farm prob- 
lem is a difficult one to solve, and we have no simple solutions for it. 
[ would like to limit my observations here today to something that 
hasn’t come up at all, and that is about cash farm income. After all, 
what we are talking about when we talk about this farm problem, is 
the farmer’s take-home pay. We are talking about his income. I 
think that the current information about the farmer’s income is 
wrong, erroneous, hasn’t any fact, and is misrepresentation. I mean 
the Government figures. I have the latest figures from the Federal] 
Government on the farm-income situation with Mrs. Dalton, and be- 
lieve it or not, for 1952 they give—they, the B AK—has 14 different 
concepts of farm income. The top one is $37.2 billion for total gross 
farm income, including Government payments, and they list 14 dif- 
ferent concepts of farm income until they get down to the bottom, 
which is called “Farm operators’ net income from farming” of $9.2 
billion. 
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The BAE also says that in 1932 and 1933 the farmers of this coun- 
try got $3 billion net cash income, which, of course, is ridiculous. In 
1932, when cattle were selling for a cent a pound, and corn was sell- 
ing 12 cents a bushel they reported a net cash income of $3 billion 
in those 2 years. They talk about a 7-percent decline in farm net 
cash income, except they are very careless about how they detine it. 

There are 514 million farmers in the United States. ‘The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture itself agrees that $3,170 is the annual income of 
the ordinary industrial worker, and if you multiply 5.5 billion by 3,127 
you actually find that the farmers of this country showed a loss of 
about $9 billion last year, 

That is not true of the corporations. They have had a 17 percent 
increase, 3,440 corporations, according to the National ¢ iby Bank, 
had a net income of $12 billion this year, and I claim the farmers 
had none. 

In conclusion, 1 should like to Say this: We wish to point out two 
thin 
net farm income of farmers should not be used by you gentlemen in 
the formulation of any farm policy. We are not in a horse and buggy 
age in agriculture. We are in an age where people have to pay ex- 
penses. They have to pay income taxes, and they have to live, and 
the Department of Agriculture doesn’t even take into consideration 
those things. 

If I buy stock in the PG & E Co., I find out what the net per share 


{ 1 . } . 5 
is aiter income tax, ana the sio0,00U salary for the presi lent. Farm- 


os: that the Department of Agriculture’s information relative to 


ers should have the same treatment. If they do, they are actually 
showing this year a $9 billion loss, 


Thank you very much. 
(‘The statement as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF JOHN E. DALTON, BRENTWOOD, CALIF. 


In the Farm Income Situation published by the Department of Ag ulture 
Bureau of Economics, September—October 1953, we tind 14 different concepts of 
farm income, which is extremely confusing. ‘They are as follows (1952): 

Billions 
Total gross farm income, including Government payments $37. 2 
Total gross farm income 36. 9 
Realized gross farm income, including Government payments 36.5 
Realized gross farm income ; 36, 2 
Cash receipts from marketing, including payments 32. 6 
Net income of farm population, all source 22.9 
Net income originating in agriculture 18.8 


Net income of farm population from agricultural sources 


16.3 
Total net income, including payments 14.2 
Total net incom ; P . 13.9 
Realized net income, including payments 13.5 
Realized net income ssc ero wt ici ‘a 13.3 
Net cash income of farm population from farming ‘ eae Doe 
Farm operators net cash income from farming: 9,2 


This long array of statistical information is, of course, Greek to the ordi- 
nary farmer. But the average farmer gets more confused by the statement 
from the Department of Agriculture, found in table 19 of the document quoted 
above, that in 1932 and 1933 “farm operators net cash income” in the United 
States was $2.4 billion. Obviously it is impossible for the ordinary farmer to 
believe that at the bottom of the depression he received almost $3 billion as 
a net cash operating income. He knows from his own experience that he was 


running deeply into debt, and had to call upon his Federal Government for 
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assistance—not only in bolstering his income, but also in a Federal plan for 
the reorganization of his heavy debt structure. 

As we see it, there are—according to the Department of Agriculture (1952)— 
approximately 5,500,000 farm operators in this country. According to the De- 
partment—these farmers have a net equity of $167 billion. And, according to 
the Department, in 1952 they had a net cash income from farming of $9.2 billion 
before depreciation, taxes, and necessary legal, accounting, and technical fees, 
arising out of a modern, scientific agriculture. Now, the question arises: How 
much should the farmer be paid for his own work—because out of his wages. 
he has to support his family? If the conservative assumption is made that a 
farmer should receive, for his own work, at least as much as wages paid “per 
employed industrial worker,” then the farmer should report not a net gain in 
1952, but a net loss of approximately $8.7 billion (see above report, p. 26, for 
wages per employed industrial worker). 

On the same basis, the 1953 loss to farmers—according to a strict accounting 
basis—and based upon the BAE figures of net farm income and the current 
wages paid industrial workers—should be reported as $9.7 billion. 

In other words, on a strict accounting basis, the farmers of America today 
are suffering a loss—including the value of their own work—of around $9 billion 
a year. 

This is the basis of the fear that is being expressed by farmers today. 

Let us look at another side of the picture. According to the National City 
Bank of New York—a leading source of statistical information on American 
corporations—there are 3,440 corporations issuing financial statements every 
year. They have net assets of $122 billion. In 1952, they showed a net profit, 
after all charges including depreciation, executive salaries, wages, depletions, 
reserves, legal fees, accounting fees, State taxes, and Federal taxes, of $12.6 
billion. And in 1953, with farmers going into the red another $1 billion, these 
same American corporations have increased their net profit by about 17 percent— 
or a little bit more than $2 billion. These figures can be verified by reading 
the National City Bank Bulletin, August 1953. 

In conclusion, We wish to point out to your committee that: (1) The reported 
net income of American farmers, as given by the Department of Agriculture 
does not now, and never has in the past, included items which are necessary for 
a correct presentation of the facts. A net income figure for farmers which does 
not take into account Federal and State income tax, and a just compensation 
for the farmer for his time actually spent on the farm, is misleading. Federal 
farm legislation cannot be based upon the current income information as given 
by the Department of Agriculture. 

(2) Modern farming—and by that we mean a family sized farm, not corpora- 
tion farming—must be a going business concern. The horse and buggy days 
in farming are over—whether you talk of production, accounting, or taxes. 
Nobody can stay in farming today unless they make enough income to meet all 
of their expenses, including the personal expenses of the farmer himself. Any 
discussion of the distribution of the national income, and future farm policy, 
must take into account these elementary facts. 


Mr. Hitt. Thank you. 

I will call the roll again, those who have not answered. I have on 
my printed supplemental list the following names: A. J. Quist, Roscoe 
Vickerman, Al J. Brown, Charles H. Sorger, and Robert F. Schnei- 
ser. Are any of those gentlemen present ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Hix. In addition to that someone handed me the name of 
John W. Spencer, of the Izaak Walton League. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN W. SPENCER, FIRST VICE PRESIDENT, CALI- 
FORNIA STATE DIVISION, IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 
INC. 

Mr. Spencer. Honorable Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 


tee, I am John W. Spencer, a resident of Santa Rosa, and I am vice 
president of the California State Division of the Izaak Walton Leacue. 
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IT am also a national director of the league. I came here to present to 
your committee the views of local Waltonians and myself on four very 
important measures before this committee. In 4 minutes I can’t do it. 
I have prepared a thumbnail sketch giving our position on these mat- 
ters and would like to supply them to you. 

H. R. 4929, Mr. Ellsworth’s bill, Timber Access Roads in the Na- 
tional Forests. We endorse that bill in toto. H.R. 5358, as amended 
August 3, 1953, introduced by Mr. Hope, the protection of surfrce 
values of mineral lands in the national forests, we endorse H. R. 5358 
and urge its favorable consideration. 

H. R. 1972, by Mr. Baker, recreation and wildlife in the national 
forests, we favor H. R. 1972 without amendment or change of any kind. 

H. R. 6787, by Mr. Hope, grazing on national forest and other lands, 
we have two very serious objections to what in our opinion is otherwise 
avery excellent bill. I prepared last night. painfully on my portable 
tvpewriter, one finger at a time, this condensed statement which gives 
the basis for our position on those bills. I would like to turn this 
in to the committee and if you so desire I will have it mimeographed 
and send additional copies to your secretary in Washington within 
the next 10 days. 

Mr. Hitz. That is not necessary. We will put it inthe record. We 
will have copies of it when it is printed. 

Mr. Spencer. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hiti. Thank you very much. We assure you it will be read and 
considered. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE OF AMERICA, IN¢ 
CALIFORNIA STATE DIVISION 
Santa Rosa, Calif... November 7, 1953 

Honorable Chairman and Members of the Committee: 

[am John W. Spencer, a resident of Santa Rosa and vice president of the Cali 
fornia State Division of the Izaak Walton League of America 

Iam here to present the views of local Waltonians and myself on four measures 
which are now under consideration by your committee. We realize that your 
honorable committee has entirely too much to do to listen to a voluminous and 
detailed statement from any one organization on each of four bills 

Consequently my presentation has been boiled down to a mere thumbnail 
sketch giving our position on each measure and the principal reasons therefor. 
I respectfully request the permission of this committee to file this statement 
in the records of this hearing with the explanation that we will gladly amplify 
any portion of this at a later date if you should so desire. 


H. R. 4929, BY MR. ELLSWORTH: TIMBER ACCESS ROADS IN THE NATIONAL FORESTS 


This bill will make possible the needed cutting of many areas of mature 
timber on both national forest and associated private lands that are iow 
inaccessible because of lack of roads. Here in northwestern California there are 
literally billions of feet of overmature Douglas fir timber which should be 
cut in order to free stagnating forests and enable the land to start growing 
crops of new timber. The old timber which in many cases is already past its 
prime is of particular local value as it is badly needed to meet the rapidly in- 
creasing consumption requirements of California and adjacent markets. This 
bill sets up an orderly and businesslike means of financing self-liquidating 
timber access road projects which probably cannot otherwise be built. It im- 
presses us as a sensible approach to a local and national problem. We endorse 
it in toto. 
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H.R 58, AS AMENDED AUGUST 3, 1953, BY MR. HOPE: PROTECTION OF SURFACE 
VALUES OF MINERAL LANDS WITHIN THE NATIONAL FORESTS 





As your committee already knows the provisions of the current mineral claim 
procedure are being fraudulently used to sew up literally hundreds of thousands 
of acres of valuable timberlands, public recreation areas, and hunting and fish- 
ing grounds within the national forests. This is not heing done by miners, but 
by people who under cover of outmoded mining statutes are seeking to acquire 
for their personal gain, control of values other than minerals 

The provisions of this bill would make it possible for the United States to 
protect its own lands and interests against these abuses and would not inter- 
fere with legitimate mineral development by bona fide miners. 

With the steady and almost alarming increase in population not only in 
California but over the country as a whole, it is becoming yearly more important 
that we safeguard our remaining public lands and our shrinking public resources 
from misappropriation and misuse 

We endorse H. R. 5358 and urge its favorable consideration 


HW. R. 1972, BY MR. BAKER! RECREATION AND WILDLIFE IN THE NATIONAL FORESTS 


The national forests are the largest public areas available to the people of 


California for big-game hunting, fresh-water fishing, camping, picnicking, and 
many other forms of outdoor recreation. Our State population is now around 
12 million and is increasing at the rate of about four hundred thousand annually. 
Approximately 1 out of every 7 residents now regularly visits the mountainous 
forest areas each year. The Forest Service has no way to systematically 
finance its recreational and wildlife program and simply cannot take care of 
this public use in an acequate manner. The situation is definitely bad and 
is becoming worse each year. The recrearional needs of an expanding State 


and national population are legitimate and must be met At the same time our 
forest resources and our watersheds must he protected from unwise and destruc- 
tive overuse. The proper protection and development of these valuable public 


ust be financed in a regular, continning, and businesslike way. We 


, 


propert 
f 1972 without change or amendment of any kind 


ravor 





H.R. 6787, BY MR. NOPE: GRAZING ON NATIONAL FOREST AND OTHER LANDS 


This proposal is a vast improvement over any of the previous so-called stock- 
men’s bills. We can go along with the provisions of the bill with one major 
and perhaps one minor exception 

We view with apprehension the proposed procedure for appealing adminis- 
trative decisions of the Secretary to the courts. By implication and the omission 
of any specific reference to other forms of use, livestock grazing hecomes a 
preferred and dominant use of national-forest lands. If judicial review of the 
Secretary’s decisions is considered desirable for livestock grazers, why then 
should not the same privilege be accorded to the users of all other forest 
resources ? 

In section 12 of the bill the more important national forest resources are 
listed in alphabetical order with grazing coming first. Will the courts in cases 
involving conflicts between different forms of use, consider this order of listing 
intentional and a congressional mandate in determining priorities? To remove 
any shadow of doubt this point should be clarified Anyone familiar with the 
western United States knows that water coming from the forest watersheds 
is by far the most important contribution to society and in the opinion of many, 
many people, human recreation which includes wild life is second. 

We have yet to hear of any cogent reason why that segment of the livestock 
industry using national-forest ranges, requires what in essence is preferential 
treatment in its use of public lands. The security of the national-forest permit- 
tee throughout the years has been far beyond that of the usual landlord-tenant 
relationship and has become recognized as an extremely valuable and profitable 
privilege. If this were not so why should so-called forest-range rights com- 
mand substantial cash bonuses, over and above prices paid for livestock and 
base ranch properties? One of the immediate and most probable results of the 
judicial appeal provision will be to raise this bonus value of transferred permits, 
thus in effect giving a direct and tangible cash increase to all established forest 
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permittees. This is perhaps a minor point, but the fact remains that the live- 
stock associations have been trying to get this judicial review procedure since 
at least as far back as 1946. 

Our major fear is that if this concession is granted, it will be a foot in the 
door that will ultimately lead to the resumption of the stockmen’s earlier de- 
mands to acquire the national forest grazing lands by purchase. 

This sums up our objections to what in all other respects appears to be a 
very excellent bill. We recommend that your committee eliminate by deletion 
or amendment those portions of the bill to which we have raised such objection. 

This concludes my statement. Thank you for your consideration. 

JoHn W. SPENCER, 
First Vice President California State Division. 

Mr. How. I have no other names. Does anyone wish to add to our 
testimony? If not, let the Chair say a word in closing. This has 
been an excellent meeting. Your attention has been wonderful. In 
addition to that, the testimony has been of the very finest type and 
kind. We would like to thank all of you, each and every one of you, 
personally, for the fine treatment we have heal both as to our lunches 
and the kind assistance you have given us. 

I have been handed another name to close the meeting. We will 
give him a few minutes. 


Mr. Frank Pinsky. 
STATEMENT OF FRANK PINSKY 


Mr. Pinsky. Mr. Chairman, I know you understand everything. 
I would like to know how you will settle this question: When a manu- 
facturer never produces more than he enn sell, how are you voing 
to settle this Victorian period of the farmers that it is a free-for-all 
business ? How are you froing to settle that question ? 

Mr. Hi. I have always said one thing, Mr. Pinsky, and I think 
you can take this home with vou: If we were smart enough to settle 
the agricultural conditions that exist in the United States and the 
world today, there is not a Congressman that would be here. Let 
me put it this w: ay: We are trying to find a little window of light 
through this great troub led world through which we all move. If I 
could settle agriculture, I could settle life itself. That has been 
reiterated over and over again in the testimony. 

Agriculture deals with the fundamentals of life. Don’t let any- 
body kid you. As we close these meetings tonight, I firmly believe 
that the Lord intended for us to produce, and I think it is a sorry day 
in America when we spend our time wondering what we are going to 
do with a surplus. We should be tickled to death we have it. 

I didn’t expect to say that, but you know we do enjoy all your 
testimony. 

Our timekeeper is Jim Carson. Thank you, Jim. 

Also all the fine future farmers who helped us so much today and 
all those who contributed to the success of this meeting, thank you. 

And thank you for the use of this hall. 

We are now adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 4:13 p. m., the committee was adjourned.) 
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following statements were submitted to the committee for 





in the record of the hearing :) 





STATEMENT oF J. E. CARPENTER, Digecror, TRAVEL AND RECREATION DEPARTMENT, 
CALIFORNIA STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES, 
SACRAMENTO, STOCKTON, FRESNO, SANTA ROSA 
The recreational use of our Federal Government-owned properties in our 

national parks and national forests has increased by leaps and bounds and is 
ow f eyond the capacity of their present facilities to handle. Even in our 

> park system, one of the finest and most extensive in the country, the 
demand for camping and picnicking is presenting a very perplexing problem. 


To supply the demand for inexpensive recreation for all of our citizens and 
for our millions of visitors, the best opportunity for expansion lies in the de- 
velopment of our national forests. For that reason, since the end of World War 
Il we have concentrated on securing adequate funds to supply the simple 
facilities of water and sanitation, camp and picnic grounds, on these lands. 

During the depression, orders went forth from Washington to the various 
forest regions that CCC and some WPA money was to be used for the develop- 
ment of recreational facilities in the national forests. In California, such funds 
were largely devoted to cutting fire trails. With this we have no complaint, only 
the explanation as to why our facilities are in such a lamentable condition. This 
State has jumped in population from 6,940,000 in 1940 to around 11,500,000 as of 
toda) The United States Forest Service holdings comprise some 20 percent of 
the total areas of Californ and includes most of our best recreational areas, 
The national parks cover some 4.5 percent and our own State parks but a little 
over 5 percent 

I would like to review briefly the general deplorable situation insofar as 
recreational facilities are concerned along with the steps which have been taken 
to correct them 

Prior to World War II, the facilities for recreation on the national forests of 
California could provide for but 35 percent of those desiring to use them. Dur- 
ing the war little or no upkeep could be provided because of the war effort 
and great deterioration occurred, Since the war, in but 1 year only, 1945-46 
budget, was any appreciable amount allocated, and this took care of less than 50 
reent restoration of wornout or obsolete facilities. No funds for construc- 
tion of new facilities have been provided by Congress since the war. The al- 
location up to the 1953-54 appropriations for recreation supervision, garbage dis- 
» |, ete., for all of the 18 national forests in California region V (1,152 camp 
and picnic grounds comprising some 10,000 units, 65 winter sports areas, 133 
youth and organization camps) averaged approximately $60,000. Aside from 
these funds some small amount of contributed labor has been made available 
when specially employed fire-fighting crews are not on fires. However, as the 
fire and recreation season peaks coincide, this contribution is negligible. 

Following the war the State chamber made a determined effort to make our 
California delegation in Congress and the Agricultural Appropriations Com- 
mittees of both Houses aware of conditions and the need for additional funds 
for recreation. Among other things, the fact that it is a definite obligation of 
Federal Government to practice good housekeeping on the lands which it owns 
was strongly emphasized. After several years of consistent effort, during which 
the State chamber enlisted the interest and help of the Western States 
Coucil-—a group comprising the leading chamber secretaries and businessmen 
of the 11 Western States—it was realized that an entirely different approach 
would have to be made. During the 1949 session Congressman Tackett and 
Senator Fulbright introduced two identical bills which provided that 10 percent 
of all forest receipts (sales of timber, grazing, special-use permits to resorts, 
private cabin owners, ete.) would revert to the Department of Agriculture to 
be used for recreation and wildlife resources. Neither bill reached the floor 
to be voted upon. The objection, as stated, was that they bypassed the Ap- 
propriations Committees and also the Bureau of the Budget. As the Bureau is 
the President’s watchdog it is doubtful that if the bill had passed he would 
have signed it. 

Congressman Case then introduced a bill in the House which was designed 
to overcome this objection. His bill called for approximately the same amounts 
that would have been secured from the 10 percent bills. It called for a direct 
appropriation of some $15 million over a period of 5 years, for recreation and 
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wildlife resources. This bill also went by the boards. It was approved by the 
State chamber. 

During the 1951 session Tackett introduced H. R. 565, similar to his former 
10 percent bill, and McKellar introduced S. 2527 in the Senate. Hearings on the 
Tackett bill were scheduled for April 8, 1952, and continued at a later date. 
For the first time a concerted effort was made by numerous groups who realize 
that something must be done to have adequate representation at the hearings, and 
for the presentation of briefs in favor of the bill by those who could not attend 
in person, At the hearing there appeared in favor of the bill many Southern 
Congressmen and representatives of a large number of organizations, 

Against the Tacket bills were a number of influential organizations. The 
National Wool Growers Association while agreeing that there should be such 
funds for recreation and wildlife, argued that the funds should be appropriated 
as in the past through Appropriations Committees, or through direct appropria 
tion. This is the same objection voiced by the Western Forestry and Conserva 
tion Association and several others. There is no question but that they have a 
strong argument. 

At the time when we were approaching Congress directly for increased appro- 
priations for recreation some Members of Congress suggested that if the Forest 
Service needed larger appropriations they should bring in more money to the 
Federal Treasury. Appropriations are then made, in accordance with the 
judgment of the Appropriations Committees as to need to the various govern- 
mental departments. This led to various proposals: 

1, An increase in the charges for land use by resorts and cabin owners on the 
national forests. This has been done, but with only about 125 resort permittees, 
most of them small operators, the additional funds obtained have been negligible. 

2. A charge for camping at the established canips on the national forests. As 
stated previously, there are approximately 1152 such camp and picnic grounds 
on California forests. At the outside, only 40 of these campgrounds are large 
enough to make collections practical or economical. 

This, then, led to the third proposal—that of charging a license fee for use of 
recreational facilities, which resulted in the introduction of what we consider 
a very unsound and impractical bill. This is H. R. 7000, introduced by Conzress- 
man Thompson of Texas as an alternate to the Tackett bill. It called for a 
recreation use license to cover camping, picnicking, swimming, skiing, hunting, 
fishing, and similar pursuits. The license would be issued through the Post 
Office Department and failure to obtain such a license would carry a fine of $500 
and/or 6 months’ imprisonment. This, mind you, is the land owned by the people 
of the United States. It would have meant an additional license fee for fisher 
men and hunters. When we consider the jumbled boundaries of forest and 
private land, the distinction between recreation users and workers who pass 
from one to the other, and the cost of enforcing such a law economically, we 
cannot see how Congress would ever pass it. The State chamber has opposed 
it, along with other groups. 

A further thought has been expressed in some quarters of Congress that it 
should be the responsibility of the State or the counties to provide recreation 
on the national forests. Certainly California has done its share through its 
splendid parks system. Its annual budget for care and maintenance has varied 
between 2 and 3 million dollars; approximately the same amount has been put 
into capital investments each year. Our laws generally prevent county invest 
ments on land which they do not own, and providing recreation facilities for 
other than county residents on Federal lands is frowned upon. 

Lack of recreation facilities on the national forests has had a very definite 
effect on the increased patronage of State parks and the fact is that they are 
now bursting at the seams. In 1951 it is estimated that more than 42 million 
visitors patronized our State parks and monuments. The parks where camping 
and picnicking are permitted showed a 15 percent gain over 1950, and 1952 
records showed still a further increase. 

If the tidelands are returned to the States, under the present law many mil 
lions of dollars now impounded will be released to the Division of Beaches and 
Parks for further acquisition and improvements, but it appears that many years 
will elapse before this issue is resolved. Also there is the possibility of the law 
being changed and the present proportion going to Beaches and Parks reduced 

In the meantime, the lack of facilities has caused the State parks to limit the 
use to stays of 10 days in a number of parks, to 15 in others. Certain areas of 
the national forest have also been restricted in length of stay Sanitary condi 


tions are as bad or worse than we have previously reported. Bass Lake, as an 
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e, Which was closed by the county health authorities operated in 1952 














by limiting the number of people who could use the area. 

I im up the situation, our efforts to secure increased appropriations through 
the Apropriations Committees have failed Efforts to secure funds as proposed 
in the 47 ett | s, 10 percent of the forests income to revert to the Depart 
ment of ‘iculture for recreation and wildlife, have not been successful We 
might add at his point that the } ecedent for the reversion of such funds has 
been established, as at present 25 percent of income is returned to the counties 
for rouds and schools, and 10 perce to the Forest Service for roads. Bills like 

Case bill which would make a direct appropriation never came out of com- 
nu ( To meet the various suggestions of Congress, the Forest Service has 
mad i Sincere though fruitless ¢ t secure Inore than a mere pittance of 
additional revenues. Other suggestions appear to be impractical 

During the 83d Congress the following Lills similar to the Tackett bill, which 

| k \ b i d iding the nec sary facilitic (water, Sanl 
1 others), and for « ind n enance of ure: ised by the public 
on lands y hin the nation I Wwe ntroduced 

H. R. 1972, by ¢ igres n Bake I hesse¢ 

H. R. 4587, by Congressi n Eng (aliror 

H. R. 3168, by Co Ss I Alabama 

H. R. 2106, by Congress H Arkans 

H. R. 4150, by Congres Co Oregon 

1173, by Se ‘ Watkins, « { NH 
1261, by Se ito And son, ¢ New Me co 
] ‘ H. R 7 I 11 d 12, 1953 
i in pe I ‘ g ements in pp f bill 
I I I G r ad Se ( 
( s, N \ I k n League, Outd 
\ \ (it i 1eratlo en's Clubs, Cali 
( ( yam f it ( Nit il 
| \ Ss ra ¢ b, | ion of Western Outdo Cul and 
( o n | 1 pe if ] Diil S did } 
otl by e Il e of | ( 

( \ ‘ Na Cat sso 
‘ W G el \ N | i ‘ s mn 

l I i SS » ) those Opp lng he i ad 

! for pub fa es In the national forests but said they 

‘ DT f he ] ciple " markil funds Aga we ist admit that 

en ( Wo G Vel i 
i l 1 i ors itenane f ade 
(j I I Is I s f I f Or 
b pp iter ( ‘ from | Ser ( 1 

\\ Ca ! \ of ¢ ; 1 it the Forest 

Sk Dy ! o ‘ Imt by SVBOO.OOO « hi th ifornia 

‘ yo \ f ¢ I Wi dol with t one but 

muc} S ele I l the fa { I wh ‘ 
‘ 141 d e Cl (‘onse ion Corps progral 

Ad ! Inds are needed for expans to meet the pre x needs due to 

California it not only a n if protecting the na- 

Si I a | but als prot on is needed to prevent stream pollu- 

he rsheds provide domest water for such cities as Los Angeles, 

San Francisco, Oakland, Berkeley, in addition to the smaller towns and cities 

ijoining the 1 il forest boundarile l'rom mv knowledge o he Wester! 

State am sul e same ituation exists elsewher 


Kr Rancno Daxkora, 
Denair, Calif., October 24, 1958. 
Hon. Ciirrorp Tlop 
Chairman, House Committee on Agriculture, 
Santa Rosa, Calif. 


I) : I nome ber of the Farm Bureau but I do not agree with them 





on a flexible parity with no acreage controls Many farmers feel that we need 
1 reent parit e general during his crusade to capture 
the White House 

The great Will Rogers once said, “The first 3 years of a Republican adminis 
tration are the hardest By the end of that time you are used to living on 
predictions.” 





| 
| 
| 
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The cost of the support programs have been very small over the past 15 years. 
1952 subsidy cost wa sapproximately $463 million, and the estimated 1953 cost is 
about $547 million or a cost to the taxpayer of about $0.025 of the income-tax 
dollar. I would say that this is cheap insurance on a stabilized economy 

We have about 8% million farmers to feed this great Nation of ours. During 
the war our farmers worked long hours, short of help, and with old machinery to 
feed our people. The Government put a ceiling on prices to keep the cost of food 
low enough to keep our economy in balance so that our working people would be 
ible to eat a proper diet. Are we as Americans going to allow our farmers to 
again go through the wringer of foreclosure and bankruptcy like we had in the 
good old days as some ecall it? Our first roots of communism were started dur 
ing the last depression. We must not let our economy go into another tailspin 
this time. Imagine the Russian reaction to another American depression 

Many years ago we were importers of food. Our people were educated on 
how to grow 2 spears where only 1 had grown before. Then we reached a period 
where we had enough for ourselves. and finally we exported food to our foreign 
friends until we taught them how to increase their production by the use of more 
modern machinery. Then our export markets disappeared one by one 

We need a strong support program and acreage controls if necessary. Our 
population is increasing at the rate of about 2% million per year, so in 8 or 10 
years our surplus problem may again become one of real concern, in that we may 
he faced with shortages. The flexible parity with low farm prices is not the 
answer. Our farm products were being sold at a low ebb during the early vears 
of the man-made depression, and people could not or did not buy enough to put 
the farmer back on his feet We let Nature take ifs course and surely the old 
time farmers need not again be reminded of the results 

Didn’t that farm vote in the Middle West prove anything? Those farmers 
voted 7 to 1 to continue with the support program with 90 pereent parity and 


acreage controls if necessary. May I suggest that the Secretary of Agriculture 
ballot all of our farmers. We have our local conservation offices and they conld 
end out a questionnaire with all of the controversial questions in regard to 
parity Allow the farmers 10 days to return the ballots. Tabulate the ballots 
nd watch the results. This is the democratic way to handle things of this 


niture. This would ston all the talk about farmers being put in chains by our 
Government. 

Iam a veteran of World War IT and T operate a 20-aecre ranch here in the 
rich Stanislaus County. TI hold down a full-time job in order to subsidize my 
ranch. Thave watched this program grow from nothing in the past 20 years, and 
I am convinced that it is better than no program, or one that will not do the job 
If a better plan is on hand, let’s have it, and have it right now 

We are so fortunate that our Creator has blessed us with an abundance of food 
Imagine some of our foreign friends worrying over a surplus? We are expected 
to use our horsesense to distribute our food in such a manner that all of our 
people will be able to enjoy a good diet. When you have a prosperous farmer 
vou have a prosperous country with full employment. Suppose we did store up 
a little, and give a little away to the poor. and our aged. Our cup would continue 
to overflow as it has in the past, Iam sure 

Very sincerely yours, 
KENNARD C, BRATTEN, 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY CALIFORNIA STATE GRANGE DELEGATES AT OcToRER 1953 
ANNUAL SESSION, AS REFERRED TO IN TESTIMONY BEFORE House OF REPRESENT- 
ATIVES COMMITTEEF ON AGRICULTURE AT SANTA ROSA, CALIF 


DELAYING REORGANIZATION UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Whereas Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Benson has announced plans to reor 
ganize the Department of Agriculture in such manner as to liquidate the Produc 
tion and Marketing Administration and the Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 

Whereas the county conservation committees of the Production Marketing 
Administration, the only grassroots organizations in the entire United States 
Department of Agriculture, have played an important role in keeping the Depart- 
ment informed of the needs of farmers, especially regarding soil conservation : 

Whereas the Bureau of Agricultural Economics has provided useful facts on 
production, prices, costs, demand and parity which enable farmers to plan their 
operations ; 
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Whereas in numerous speeches Secretary Benson said he would make no drastic 
changes in policy without action of Congress, based on what farmers actually 
want, are now being told to the House Agriculture Committee in hearings 
throughout the Nation: Therefore be if 

Resolved. That the California State Grange urge Secretary Benson to hold off 
his reorganization scheme until after Congress legislates farm policy when it 
reconvenes in January. 


OPPOSING CHANGE IN SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICI 


Whereas the conservation of our soil and water resources is of vital importance 
to the welfare of our Nation, and 

Whereas the United States Soil Conservation Service is a governmental agency 
that makes its service available to locally organized, farmer run, soil conserva 
tion districts, and 

Whereas the California State Grange and the National Grange have endorsed 
this program for many years, and 

Whereas it is reported Secretary Ezra Benson has a plan, which if adopted, 
will turn over the function now directed locally by soil Conservation districts in 











cooperation with the Federal Soil Conservation Service, to the Agricultural 
Extension Service: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the California State Grange go on record as opposing this plan 
which will destroy the present soil conservation district plan 

E SUPPORTS FOR ALL AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS AND RESEARCH 

Whereas agriculture in the United States is approaching a « haotic condition in 
eertain con odities and 

Whereas many other industries are enjoying Government protection or support 
in one form « another, it is apparent that a support program for agriculture 
is just at this time: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the plan of price support be maintained and expanded to cover 
all a culture products until a more satisfactory and suitable program can be 
eve ed and be it further 

Resolved, That the Government lend every effort, and explore all the possibil 
ities throngh research, cooperatives, and marketing agreements to maintain a 
s 1 hd prosyx Is agriculture 

' 
STIGATE SPREAD ICES BETWEEN FARMFR AND CONSUMER 

Whereas the drop in price of beef cattle in recent months has resulted in heavy | 
fiancial losses to farmers; and : 

Whereas these price drops have not been reflected in proportionate reduction | 
in the retail price of beef to the consumer: Therefore be it | 

Res ed, That the Government conduet a survey to determine who is receiving 
excessive profits in the spread of prices between the farmer and the consumer, ' 
and ste} he taken to eliminate } such injustices and that the Go ernment i 
hye reed to buy any surplus beef for its foreign-aid program to help stabilize 
rea e 

OPPOSING IMPORTATION OF BEFI 

Whereas the cattle industry is an important segment of California agriculture; 
ind 

Whereas cattle producers, together with all United States producers, are 


experiencing a serious rapid fall in prices; and 

Whereas United States cattle producers are at a record level and more than 
adequate to meet United States consumers’ needs: and 

Whereas recent and current importations of foreign meat is serving to further 
depress cattle prices and to accentuate the stock producers’ difficulties: Be it 
















Resolved, That the California State Grange oppose the continued imports of 
foreign meat and take immediate action to secure cessation of meat imports into 





the United States, and the Armed Forces be required to purchase its requirements 
from the United States produced supplies 








AKIN AVAILARBL] O POULTRYMEN GOVERNMENT SURPLUS GRAINS 





are today threatened with the loss of their family 
dwelling places avings through bankruptcy ; and 
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Whereas this unwholesome condition stems at least in part from inequity in 
Government administration whereby poultrymen must feed at prices held high 
by Government subsidy while they must sell on the open, unprotected, and highly 
competitive market: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the California State Grange ask Secretary of Agriculture, Ezra 
Benson, to make available immediately to local poultrymen an allotment of 
some of the vast surpluses of accumulated grain at a cost which would help 
alleviate the critical current situation, and the Department of Agriculture pro 
ceed at once to purchase substantial amounts of poultry-meats for school lu 
and other surplus disposal programs, and, since grain is supported at {¥) percent 
parity, poultry should be supported by at least 90 percent of parity, thus giving 
equal treatment to poultry and feed. 





SEBASTOPOL APPLE GROWERS’ UNION, 
Sebastopol, Calif November 17, 1958. 
Hon. CLIFFORD R. Hopr, 
Chairman, Congressional Agricultural Committee, 
House of Re presentatives, Washington 25, D. ¢ 

Drar Mr. Hope: This letter is being written at the suggestion of Congressman 
Ernest KK. Bramblett, which was made to us during the Agricultural Committee's 
November visit to California. 

Our farm cooperative, the Sebastopol Apple Growers’ Union, founded in 1911, 
marketing approximately 40 percent of the apples grown in this region and made 
up of 200 growers who average 12 acres of apple ownership and who with other 
growers in this district, prior to World War II, exported more than 40 percent 
of their apples to other countries, and who during the past season, shipped less 
than 3 percent of their apples export, would like to offer the following suggestions 
for the committee's consideration 

We would like to suggest that all ricultural attaché employees with the 
State Department be organized as follows: 

All employees of the United States Government who are directly associated 
with the negotiation of treaties, tariff reductions, tariff increases, reciprocal 
trade agreements and all otherwise directly affecting agriculture be in the em- 
ploy of the United States Department of Agriculture and not in the employ 
of the United States Department of State or other departments. 

We think that these employees could be attached to the State Department and 
work as a liaison employee with the State Department and that all matters 
effecting the agriculture of the United States on such treaties and other negotia- 
tions should be referred to the Department of Agriculture before the rights of 
American farmers are traded or otherwise jeopardize for special trade posit 
of other nations, industries, and Armed Forces expedients. 

It is our understanding that the Armed Forces are spending in Europe approxi- 
mately $3 billion to house, feed, and pay taxes and incidentals with the occupa 





ons 


tion of our forces in the various countries It is also our understanding that 
this $3 billion is doing much to support the economies of these countries such 


paying land taxes for the airfields which we have built in France, England, and 





other countries we are involved with, in addition to | yi local foodstuffs for 
our Armed Forces in those areas they are domiciled at 

We would like to suggest that your committee give consideration to an equal- 
ization rate of exchange between the French franc and the English pound 
example, United States $4 to the English pound sterling) The difference he- 


tween the pound cash value and the $4 in our meney would be called equaliza- 
tion fund. This equalization fund would be paid to the American farmer for 
his farm products that were exported above what he was capable of actually 
trading in the currency of the country he exported to We have seen where 
recently the DiGorgio Fruit Co. offered to trade with England, fruit produce 
and take the pound sterling instead of dollars and apply the same toward pur- 
chase of a British refrigerated steamshtp and have learned the same British 
Government refused convertibility We think that the currencies built up in 
the respective foreign countries by such exports of American farm products could 





be retained in those countries as blocked curreney and that the United States 
Government might use the aforementioned currencies of the pound, france, and 
others and apply the same toward the cost of keeping ou troops in Europe, and 
the $3 billion aforementioned would be correspondingly reduced We would hive 


exported some of our farm surplus and retained the dollars in our own country 
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and effectively slowed the agricultural development of other countries which are 
affecting our State of California’s worldwide distribution system. We think 
that our export policy for farm products should be on a trading basis. Since 
our Government, for some period of time, will be in a position of having to 
supply dollars to support the Armed Forces in Europe and purchase strategic 
uranium ores, this should be converted as much as possible into trade and 
exchange of goods rather than a constant outgo of dollars. 

I would like to let the committee know, as general manager of this coopera- 
tive association, how much the school-lunch program on apples for the year 
1952 meant to this section of California agriculture. The 28 rail cars of Graven- 
stein apples that the school-lunch program bought from our association, of course, 
did not realize any profit to our growers over cost. However, it did protect our 
market which had started to break at $2.40 a box with the buying trade predict- 
ing a $1.75 price per bushel box apples. At this critical time our canneries, 
driers, and fresh-fruit markets were filled to capacity and, without the help of 
these cars, we would have had a complete disaster in our district of California, 
which would have transmitted itself through the Watsonville apple-growing 
district as well as the Northwest apple-growing districts. As one who also pays 
taxes, I can see of no way better, where a disaster faces a farming district due 
te surplus, than in improving the health of our schoolchildren through nutri- 
tious food made available through a surplus lunch program benefiting the future 
citizen and farmer alike. 

We are told that we must keep a large Defense Department with its many men 
under arms as well as many plants manufacturing guns and airplanes for our 
defense. We think also, if this is true, we should keep a sizable food-producing 
industry together to back up the Armed Forces that we now have scattered in 
so many parts of the world. The American farmer may have very short notice 
in another global conflict on how much food he is expected to grow and produce 
to support our own and various other nations whose foodstuffs might be shut 
off again like during the two past World Wars. Our growers, being deciduous 
fruit growers, have even a greater problem than the grain and row-crop farmers. 
Our foodstuff takes an investment of 7 years of tree farming before a farmer 
realizes a crop from the same. We cannot pull out our crop one year and replace 
the same with tomatoes, alfalfa, or corn, as is available to other forms of farm- 
ing. With less than 50,000 acres of early summer apples available in the United 
States, we think the same as the aforementioned argument of the Defense Depart- 
ment, we have to be in a state of availability to produce and deliver crops for 
our peoples well-being. 

In closing we especially request that California early summer apples—Graven- 
steins—be included in any future export program. Your attention is directed 
to the fact that we have not been considered and thus have not participated in 
any of the Government sponsored Washington-Oregon pear and apple export box 
allowance programs. We desire to hold and regain our former historical export 
markets and hope that consideration will be given by this committee on its farm 
program for our California apple industry. 

We thank the committee and yourself for giving us the opportunity of writing 
this letter. 

Very truly yours, 
F. O. LINEHAN, General Manager. 


MANTECA, CaLir., October 26, 1953. 
Congressman HvuseErt B. Scupper, 
Sebastopol, Calif. 

Dear Str: I would like to present the enclosed farm program to the House 
Agriculture Committee at Santa Rosa, November 7 and discuss it with them. 
I would appreciate any efforts you made to aid me to do this. 

Yours truly, 
WESLEY FircH. 


FARM PROGRAM SUGGESTED BY WESLEY F1RCH 


1. In the best interest of our national economy it is desirable that average 
incomes of farm people and nonfarm people should be approximately equal. 

2. So long as industry and labor enjoy the benefits of various forms of price 
supports, agriculture is also entitled to price supports. 
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Classifications—such as basic and nonbasic, and perishable and nonper- 
ishable—should be discarded. All farm crops should be equally eligible to equal 
supports 

4. Price supports should be high enough that the average price of any crop 
over a period of several years would be not less than 100 percent of parity 
5. Price supports should be enforced by a schedule of minimum prices which 
must be paid by the initial purchaser in the chain between the farmer and the 
consumer 

6. Proper levels of price supports should be decided and surplus-disposal 
programs should be devised by a national agricultural board selected by an 
appropriate system. Perhaps this board might consist of 15 men, 3 of whom 
would be appointed by the President or the Secretary of Agriculture and con- 
firmed by Congress each year. This board should have authority to employ a 
stalf of investigators and statisticians sufficient to aid them in making their 


decisions 






7. Administration of the farm program should be under the Secretary of 
Agriculture 

S. Changes in price supports should be announced not less than 6 months nor 
more than 60 months in advance, 

9. The National Government should assume financial responsibility for a 
stockpile of storable commodities sufficient to meet emergencies by national 
defense or crop failure. 

10. Aid to school-lunch programs, State and Federal institutional feeding, 
and needy consumers should be a part of surplus-disposal programs. 

11. The Federal Government should also encourage a stable and prosperous 
agriculture by aiding research, cooperatives, and marketing agreements. 

12. The national agricultural board should work with other industry groups 
to enable foreign countries to earn funds to buy American farm commodities. 
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TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 10, 1953 


PORTERVILLE, CALIF. 


()n November 10, 1953. the committee stopped at Porterville, ( ‘alif.. 
for a brief meeting with farmers of that area. At this meeting the 


following statements were presented : 
STATEMENT OF LINDSAY Ripe OLIve Co., LInpsay, CALIt 


NATIONAL FARM PROGRAM AS IT APPLIES TO THE CALIFORNIA OLIVE INDUSTRY 


Che Lindsay Ripe Olive Co. has been requested to present its views and recom- 
mendations to this committee for its information and subsequent recommenda 
tions. The Lindsay Ripe Olive Co., located at Lindsay, Tulare County, Calif 
is a Cooperative association, Comprised of over 250 olive growers from vari 


counties in the State. It is the largest canner of ripe olives in the wor 

The California olive industry embraces some 30,000 acres in the State; 2,500 
producers ; 25 processing plants; and provides employment for more than 10,000 
agricultural and cannery workers. The gross annual volume of the industry 


averages approximately $17 million 

During the past 20 years hundreds of thousands of dollars have been spent 
by both canners and growers advertising and educating the American publi 
to cohsume canned ripe olives At the same time, many thousands of dollars 
have been spent in process and machinery improvement so that the finest type 
food product can be offered the consume! At the present time and for the past 
vears, both producers and processors of olives have been operating under a 

e murketing order, and have contributed approximately $300,000 per year 

toward advertising, cultural and processing research, and the maintenance of 
quality standards 

In our opinion, the producer of olives requires a farm program under which 
he can adequately protect the one profitable outlet he has for his production. 
This one outlet—California canned ripe olives—is the foundation of our preser 
ndustry Like the vast majority of specialty crop farmers, our growers are not 
seeking a farm program which will guarantee them profitable prices. They do 
require, however, a program which will permit olive growers of ; 
hroaden their markets in an atmosphere of reasonable price stability We be 
lieve that legislation, which makes it possible for commodity groups to organize 








the State to 


themselves to cope with their individual surplus problems, is the type of legis 
lation our industry requires 

We have observed the recent effort of California olive growers to formulate 
a marketing order under present Federal law and from these observations, we 
recommend that in the drafting of new enabling legislation, consideration be 

iven to providing sufficient latitude to commodity administrative committees 
to permit them to apply surplus control machinery at the point of production or 
process, best suited to their particular crop. 

We are of the opinion that any commodity group, which shows a willingness to 
avail itself of self-help farm legislation, coupled with an ability to carry out a 
program under such legislation, should have some guaranty against economic 
disaste! Our organization favors flexible price supports at levels high enough 
to prevent such disaster, providing industry self-help programs are in existence 

Recently the California olive grower has been faced with a new problem. It 
is one which may also face producers of other specialty crops. We mentioned 
that canned ripe olives provide the only profitable utilization for our crop. 
Spanish style green olives and olive oil have long since ceased to exist as a profit 


able outlet for the grower of olives in this country because low tariffs and che ap 
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fore labor have made impossible for him to compete with the foreign 




















product on the domestic market We have had reason to feel that technical 
aid to certain countries under the oint-4 program poses a potential threat to 
our nit e industry We are most certainly in sympathy with our Govern 
me farsighted policies for assisti backwa ind war-torn countries. How 
eve we believe that wheneve technical aid and economic assistance could 
~ ! | importation of cheaply produced and processed agricultural 
1 luct « e domestic murket ompetition ith this country’s agriculture, 
One d si L he close l i before it ranted For this pur 
| e rec end that me far eg ition make pr ision for a standing 
erha i congressional farm committee—empowered to study and 
l | ‘ ! d ar economi: sistance to foreign 
di } end ‘ the domestic 1 rkets of crops, produced 
this ex } ) 
I would like to review a matter which is of vital importance to all present 
( that ] 1) V ol a few people in the United States are aware of 
The facts here presented relate only to the olive industry but upon investi- 
ogral ld affect many other cultural and industrial 
products As a matter of fact, we do know that the felt-hat siness was badly 
l few vears ago which thre hundreds of workers out of jobs and shut 
( ‘ ] il ~ 
How man avmen—or Congres en—know what the end result of some of 
the past econo! prograt will have? We know that they have cost the Amer- 
taxpayer billions of dollars of direct cash outlay it very few know 
hat a Frankenstein some of these programs can be As an example of what 
‘ ean Wwe will give the owil facts 
In September 1950 the Lindsa Ripe Olive Co. received a letter from the 
U1 d States Department of Commerce requesting that we allow a civil engineer 
fl Greece to inspect our plant layout Our cooperation would be in accord 
ith the assistance which is being rendered by ECA for plant improvement for 
olive canning in Greece Now olive canning is done only in California. The 
Greek people do not know what canned ripe olives are If they did only a very 
few could afford to eat ther as the costs to can olives exceed $300 per ton Its 
ike spending our money to can caviar for the Russian peasants. Several people 
< that e Cres want to can olives in order that they can export them to the 
United States Here we are spending our taxpayers’ money to create a formid- 
! ompetito We could not compete with any European country where 
ices it 60 cents per da Our workers make approximately $1.50 per 


ght from Greece to Neé You is about the same as rail from 
vy York 





Lindsa 


Pursuant to our labor unions’ insistence, we refused to allow the Greek engi- 
neer to copy our machinery and plant layout However, we did not reckon with 
Washi to Some weeks after our refusal we were visited by two Navy men who 
commenced taking motion pictures of our plant and machinery. We were told 
! the officer in charge that the had been instructed to make a film of our 
plant and machinery. He also informed us that the Navy was the only branch 


of the Government that had the e« ment to make such a film. He said that it 
was their practice to make the films which were kept on file in Washington 





for e use of the various governmental departments including the Department 
of Col erce We refused permission for ( to continue making the film, 

) December 4, 1952. we eceived a com nication from the United States 
Embassy, Beirut, Lebanon, asking about our olive-pitting machines and olive 
presses, again in connection with the jectives of the point 4 program, to help 

rdeveloped countries to help themselve Now we are encouraging the 
Arabs to can a luxury item which they have not eaten and which they could not 
fford even if they did acquire a taste for them. The only thing we can think of 


that some bright individual thinks that the cheap Arab labor can produce a prod- 
uct that can undersell a domestic item in the United States 

\ few weeks ago a member of our State Department brought a Spanish gentle- 

! ant to gather information on our processing of canned olives. All 
ie countries referred to are olive-growing countries and all have cheap labor. 
California cannot compete with them on olive oil or Spanish-style olives, of which 
many millions of dollars worth are imported into this country yearly. If we 
now teach them, pay for their canneries, give them our arts which have cost the 
American people hundreds of thousands of dollars and many vears of research, 
ill for nothing, we will be out of the olive business forever We cannot compete 
with 60-cent-per-day labor 
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We are not against our Government helping the undernourished pe e to 
help themselves but we are strongly against our Government placing us at such 
an untnair ce petitive position especiall with our Wh tax moneys 

We strongly recommend that a committee be set up to review all the economie 
aid given foreign countries and all treaties to learn what ultimate effect they 
will have upon the American farmer, industry, : i workers all 

STATEMENT OF RAYMOND MULLER, TreRRA DELLA, CALIF 

Iam Raymond Muller of route 1, box 155, Terra Bel Calif I am and 
been a farmer and a rancher in this area all my life. I ise grain, cattle, certified 
alfalfa seed, and almonds 

I am here to take advantage of the opportunity that has been given to t 
people of this area to express their views of the farm policies 

I, for one, am very much in favor of some method of Government 1 tion 
of agricultural prices and production I do not belie that \ cal LV ne 
without the other [I am convinced of this, because rat rs are too numerous 
and too independent to ors to compete th other ips that 1a iin 
fixed prices ; groups such as manufacture! ilities, and financiers rh 
fact is more convincing when one examines the near 20 percent drop in farmer’ 
return from the consumer's dollat 

Now, may I « ‘] lain, in few Vv rds, the commod es tl t I pl duce 

It was evident to all what happe d to 1} f j wl ‘ 
hough the support pri would drop to 50 cent of parity instead M) 
percent In my opinion the Government could buy or support a huge amount 
wheat with the difference t would cost the n neome-ta re rns, f the 
support price were $3.60 per hundredweight (about 90 percent of ] s | 
of $2 per hundredweight (about 50 percent of parity I definitely ivor 
of support pr with acreage limitations 

Now, we sl ie certified alfalf eed u ! At the pre lé 
it does not present @ very promising f I Why Because, too many times 
Whether it is alfalfa, wheat, or any other commodity, the price is refle y 
Sy ation, not supply and de 1 Previous to 1952, cer d ed 1 beer 
selling for above the support price I 1952 there \ n exceptionally g 
crop, and about one-third of a year’s plantin supply went into Government 
support, or surplus Now, I would not term that a serious situation My belief 
is that it is good business for our Government to have on hand a rensonable 
amount of nonperishable commodities. Why lo protect the consumer. There 
is just as much error and harm in permitting prices to skyrocket, as there is in 
having them drop too much at one t t Already, surveys prove this year, the 
demand will exceed the supply in alfalfa. With the support e ted in 1953 
on alfalfa seed, the price dropped 25 percent This comm ty was at production 
level, and as a result of a Government transaction, the be 1 has d ped ou 
of the price, vhich is far below the cost of p oducing it This is not because of 
the lack of demand of the consumer. Personal interviews with Midwest con 

mers prove that they are ng to pay for the eed a price that was in 

cordance V1 he level ha \ ad rin l I ill 7 to tl pr 
This seed is of a hardy winter variety that will gre we n those State ind 
if it continues to be produced at a loss, it wil ise to be prod d | eftore 
I am in favor of a support price that \ leas uarar the cost of produc 
tion, also acreage limitations where n¢ sary to control the amount of 
production 

Beef is currently the most talked-about surplus commodity at the present time 
This is partly true because of the rapid decline in price. In 1951 my sto¢ ‘ 
sold for 35 cents per pound; in 1952 they were 25 cent and in 1953 
about 15 cents. This is mentioned because I believe such a sharp pri (d ne 
in agricultural products is unjust and unnecessar The general opi 1 that 
price supports on cattle are not feasible because of the problem of cont ing 


the supply. I would like to submit my plan, whereby the supply of beef could b 
controlled. This is through the calf crop. If a greater percent of calves went to 
market as veal (100 to 125 pounds) instead of 600- to 700-pound calves, within a 
short time the herds could be regulated to a degree that would balance supply 
and demand. This would require a program of Government subsidizing, but it 
would reduce the surplus of beef in a short time. This would also be an oppor 
tunity to improve the herd in quality. There was the opinion that more ranchers 
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aising cattle because of their high market values, and that this is the cause 
present surplus My personal opinion is that it was people with large 
sed to cull their herds because of what they would receive out of 
reproduction, regardless of quality | offer this suggestion, because some program 
has to be formed, yet production has to be controlled along with support prices 
\ word concerning almonds: Due to frost damage these past years, ny suppl) 
of nds has been aln tn If this could be the case generally, that in itself 
wi tr the supp ind demand. But, as this is not so, I do support the 
Gove! ent } vram of settil side a certain percent of almonds, and curtailing 
hich has resulted in aiding the price 
ng, I ould like to rey tl ba favor of Government regulation 
ol ! th conti on pr luct l n agriculture, making it a flexible progran 
‘ | productio Ry tl I mean that the program should include a 
I ereb he acreage allotment could vat iccording to price and nroduction 
In other words person far I 100 acres should not be cut the same in compar 
one farming 2.000 acres, as the cost of Converting small acreages to another 
p would make it prohibitive (machinery, etc.) One farming only 100 acres 
could not withstand too large a eu ecause of cost per acre 
ssible to produce a perfect program that would benefit everyone, but 
one that could help the most should be worth striving for 
I would like to take this opportunity to thank the committee for their time in 
he ¢ this report 
ST M BY (iE¢ EB \ GRAPE AND RAISIN GROWER, SELMA, CALIF. 
Hon. Cliffo Hope, ¢} 1 nd members of the House Agriculture Com 
Near 104 1 ‘ ‘ isins prod ed in the United States are 
San Joaquin \ e) Annual production of this necessary, nutri 
) d Oooo S 
> e We 1 War Il, except for the vear 1950, the price growers have received 
f r raisin h bee! We helow par Ty in some vears below the eost of produc 
round S160 a ft In 1950 we receivedean average price of 
S261 ti I 1O52 we ot only S151, a drop of 42 percent Che outlook for a 
! iverace e Tor nh 1s) crop 1s m 
Law pri revi i spite of State and Federal marketing orders and agree 
I \ set u stabilize the price around the parity level, but which 
I I tv have orked | rds] 4 Siil 1] and medinm producers who ha e been 
l ( le a portion of their ¢ | he sur is pool for which they 
receive subnormal returns Qur organization has maintained that a small 
ent to 1 ntain a farm tamily, should be exempted from such 
f oO! 
Wi ( riticized the policy of the Federal Raisin Administrative Board 
\ ( s handlers [ on the board to vote on the date and price of 
f <s of raisins from the reserve and surplus pools. Since much of these 
re purchased by the same handlers, we feel a fundamental ethical 
yn? ple is violated by this policy. Only crower members of the board should 
he ne ted tk te on this matter 
Last sprin certain vintners proposed a new control program covering all 
varieties of pes havir as its essential feature a clause compelling a green 
rop >to 12 percent of the crop. Proponents said this would assure a price 
$0 a tor Then an unseasonal frost killed 15 percent of the crop In spite 
of the low crop, vintners offered only from $25 to $35 a ton for wine grapes, 


he ng their promise of $50 

We feel that price stabilization for raisins (which would help stabilize the 
‘ice of all varieties of grapes) can be achieved only through Federal price 
support at 100 percent of parity Since raisins are not perishable in the strict 
sense of the word (they can be stored many months) such a price-support pro- 
gram could be established through nonrecourse loans, Government purchase, or 
by production payments 

We also feel that raisins should be included in a national Federal crop-insur- 
nee program covering all major crops. Such a comprehensive program on a 
national scale would offset the risk involved in insuring such a highly localized 
crop as raisins which might be entirely destroyed by frost, insects, drought, or 
other hazards. If such a national plan were now in operation, the Federal 
Government would not have to use such special emergency measures as were 
adopted in the drought disaster. 
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Since raisin producers have been going deeper and deeper into debt, many 
standing in danger of losing their homes and ranches, we feel that the protection 
of permmanent farm-debt moratorium legislation is urgent. We ask that you 
support S. 25 (McCarran) which would reenact legislation similar to the 
Frazier-Lemke Act. 

A high percentage of the raisin crop is sent abroad. In pre-World War I] 
days nearly 50 percent of the entire crop was sometimes exported. In 1951, 26.9 
percent of the crop was sent abroad. In recent years raisin exports have been 
maintained only through payment of Federal export subsidies 

While we feel these subsidies have been necessary, we look forward to the 
time when cold and hot wars and accompanying worldwide inflation are abol 
ished, and peaceful, unrestricted international trade prevails. We hope you 
will use your good offices toward this end. 


225 ACRES UNDER C. V. P 


House AGRICULTURAL COMMITTER, Washington, D. C 


GENTLEMEN: This particular example was previously in vineyard. These vines 
re pulled having suffered too many dry years previous to C. V. P. The land 
wus only partly regraded for irrigation at a cost of $150 per acre. The C. V. P 
water was brought in and an assessment was placed against this land for a dis 
tribution system at a district cost of $70 per acre 


rhe equipment to farm this place in cotton now on hand is $22,000 or $100 


A water cost study for this area is attached 

Chis area is very largely new development for irrigated crops It was previ 
isly only grain land with a questionable return due to total dependence on rain 
fhe soil being newly developed has mi: ny years of good production ahead of it 





The cotton yields in this area are in a constant increase 

Due to soil type many crops usually used in a rotation practice are not adapt 
able The water cost is also a factor to discourage questionable ventures rhe 
fixed costs as Shown in this study are far too high for grail production, A sever 
ut in cotton acreage would put a large part of this land on the auction block 


Respectfully yours, 


Ropert EF. HEFLEROWER 


Water Cost pe acre n Orange Cove | igation District on low side of canal 


Per acre per year through 1960 for distribution syste! $10.00 
General tax to Orange Cove Irrigation District per acre per vear 1. 25 
Maintenance of system cost per acre per yeal 1. 00 
Ver acre-foot to Bureau 3.50 
Ditch-tender service per acre-foot 1.10 
Per acre cost furnishing only 1 acre-foot of wate 16. 85 
Fixed cost with 1 aere foot of water 16. 85 
Additional acre-foot of wate 1 60 
Water cost for average cost of 1 acre of cotton 21.40 
Fixed cost even if no water is used and land idle due to acerage control 12. 25 


The above $21.40 would be $23.90 above canal 


50 acres under Alta Irrigation District 

Land cost, per acre $550 
Leveling for cotton, after vineyard, per acre 30 
Water source and distribution, per acre si 96 
(1) Well and pump 2,500 

(2) Annual Alta tax, per acre coi 2 

(3) Pipeline : : id 2, 200 

Or per acre 2 44 
Farmstead improvements___- hae wn 1,500 


Cotton farming machinery (cost per acre for cotton only without harvest 
machinery), per acre ; eel ieeaaelh maven a : 140 
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in tax t 1 
‘ . 
re le rvesting 
Fixed « ind investments ¢ n when idle SO4 
The bn SSO ¢ nvestment and tax wou remain the same regardless of 
i ( | as permanent plantings would increase Stat and county taxes, 
\ ‘ sion n creage of Ss size the juipment Cost would in 
‘ ~ equip ent would et he hired at OLS ce it SS fT net come 
I g n acreage of ted as to volume that it only de- 
“ 1dditional labor den for 1 better than even exchange of dol- 
lars his are s in no way t to g le hi 3s what a man 
with under 200 acres is obliged fine , per cow in grade A 
dni ne t »> hig oO d of u D0 COWS era cott ve con 
tt DD ' i . « \ Nt) ‘ ud o1 ed : ich 
t¢ é ! Teed roe ad no pi ! Zed 
Phe ivest me n ¢ é | ‘ ££ su ve re possible for a 
| ) f es ( 
\ n f ‘ en fertile and b sed valle nd west 
\ d definitely to the rt of the Nation as a whole 
Our rey ‘ ad euge control server Sag it teacher to 
! ) f e Old Soutl s ot han ¢ I \ d not only vield 
i nop l { { the s 
\ is freedom-! ng A e each concerned for e other in a 
br so ge fa nd w his idea mind t us use the 
c ind uy : ite supp ind i 1 yield per acre, 
? I ‘ T ‘ ‘ ‘ 
\\ ) the ed hee deve ped Nation n 
‘ ¢ j sure } ( é nad f j Let ~ show b ul 


arc exis Let ! ntain the family-size 
; | leve ) Aa SYStTE I creace allotments so 
ve ! not af d to be a cotton raiser Let us give 
né | 1 ler 80 acres 
to ] i I oO 
\I B KART ) SONS 





VeFarland, Calif., November 10, 1958. 





f n ( ee lerieul re 
He ( ‘ esentatives 
( I N Che f \ l ented 1 ni 
' , } S J f { ia 
G l i } om SSses f | a t} < 
i ( Ss i 
ha _ 1) = I s { 
“ ( G I I 
Of ( cot ear hee e COY dered a Stab money 
nresent | t« falfa, melons, lettuce, and seeds 
I t ‘ it at tl f en point or worse during the past season 
I n which it me varies from year to year, but 
f f ( uch « ige in acreage 
I) { r is faced wit severe cut in cotton acreage, as of this date 
C ( thy ew have f turn t some ther crop for the balance of his 
nting S eets are grown only to a limited degree, all under contract 
Alfalfa, w e a soil builder, cannot show prospects of producing income. Prac 
ther « s f which potatoes are the prime example, are in the sitna 


Hans f g high production costs combined with uncertain markets. The 
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farmers Cannot, in many causes, even find : tilable fir ‘ for such - 
Wilh praciicalily al ot their cotton income bem ! et bv i es 11 ta es, 
alfalfa, and other crops, they are facing the lied sea I © ul iil 

It may become necessary for some regulation to be i wosed to prevent further 
disasters from occurring in the secondary crops due to overplanting as a direct 
res of t tton ick While farmers us \ ke g y 

es ih enera our ecol een so h ad hg é } 
. th | ou t is iny sil { i s 
i short period « { i Ih t il ol \ t t 
over a long period rather than the boom and bust situation whicl \ ecu ad 
in many instances in the past 

One thing \ ( | ( il farie to sec | S L d 
as it is possible for him to be Up-to-date information on production, p 
costs, trends, et put forth in a manner which he can understand lost 
important, 

Cotton farmers in ¢ fornia have increased th acreage and inve rent 
considerable at the beliest of the Goverhiment during the ist se ral vea \ 
the present time they need the assurance of that same Goveriment that they w 
have time, information, and resources with which to make the Conve nn 
somewhat different economic agriculture picture 


Yours truly, 


DreLANo-EARLIMART POTATO GROWERS 


Earlimart, Calif., November 9, 19 
lo the Honorable Members of Congress Serving on the Hope Committee 


GENTLEMEN: Present surpluses and falling prices on farm crops bring a re- 





minder of the ruinous depression of 1929 to 1933. Let us not repeat that ordeal 
if we are able to prevent it 

I have been asked by my associates and members of several cooperatives to 
present to you a certain plan for controlling surpluses and stabilizing prices 
of vegetables and potatoes (not potatoes for storage, but those dug and shipped 
immediately during the summer months. ) 

May I, first, state my farming experience dates back to 1917, following World 
War I, and continuing to the present time. We are producers and shippers 
of cotton, vegetables, grapes and potatoes, 

It is absolutely essential to maintain the cotton program at 90 percent of 
parity with acreage allotments, and, if necessary, to keep a balance in our na- 
tidal economy, use export subsidies to maintain a reasonable export of cotton, 
We cannot have one standard of living for the city and another for the country. 
There must be a reasonable balance. But the marketing of vegetables and sum- 
mer potatoes (not storage) is an entirely different problem. 

Prices of our early summer crop of potatoes fell rapidly, and an emergency 
meeting of growers of central California was called about June 6, 1958, to im- 
prove the prices received. About growers were present, but no vehicle or 
means of control were available. Nothing was accomplished, prices remained 
ruinous during the entire seaso! 

The production was only about 15 percent above normal requirements (ac- 
cording to the U. S. Department of Agriculture) and yet nothing could be 
done on an orderly basis. If any individual or company had owned or con- 
trolled all the potatoes grown in this area, they would have gone to market 
Without sustaining any loss They would have harvested only that portion 
that would have returned a reasonable price. 

Most growers do not like the Federal mat 








keting order—or the California 


State marketing order. ‘hese orders are negative in securing approval of the 
farnier They must be set up a year or so in advance and when needed may 
not meet the emergency The average grower, when prices are good, will not 
subscribe to marketing programs or regulations, then when the emergency de- 


velops, he has no way to control his shipments or regulate his supply to market 
I, therefore, submit the following plan or proposal for the marketing of early 
Summer potatoes or any other pel ishable « rop 

First, let Congress pass a law for the Secretary of Agriculture (U. 8S. 
Department of Agriculture) to administer—and the Attorney General to enforce, 
(This regulation could be used nationwide or in areas such as Bakersfield, 
Calif. or Foley, Ala., the two areas working collectively or independently.) 
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the pla Sas f ows: There would be no acreage controls or subsidy pay- 
Secon rowers in the area would divide said area into districts, and elect a 
epresentative grower from each district hese grower representatives and 


he Secret of Agriculture, or his representative, would become an Emergency 


When prices fe heli a reasonable return (as set by the U. S. De 











f of Agriculture this Kkmergency Marketing Committee would notify 
he Secre of Agriculture and a owers within the area \ mass meeting 
e called o1 hort notice to discuss regulations necessary to restore 
t l ep ( B a A ‘ tr two-thira ot those growers present, the com- 
‘ ve power to enforce the necessary marketing laws 

I e Of potatoes or ve table i set-aside to the United States Depart 
mel f Agriculture o plow-up of percentage of each grower’s crop acreage 
Ww ‘ I w the supply ft ! ket Before any grower could harvest or 
ship, he would have to show compliance to the Emergency Marketing Com 

rhe ir ediate elfect of such action would notify the trade that the 
rowers ha i means of handling their overproduction; this will restore confi 
dence ij arketing centers, and restore prices to a reasonable level In case the 
al se de is too large a percentage, then the Ikkmergency Committee shall 
have power to release anv additiol acreage necessary to keep the proper price 
‘ I ler this regulation both the consumer and grower would receive 
O ously, the details of this plan must be developed and worked out by a 
ttee of Congress and the Department of Agriculture gut we, as growers, 
fer t is a very workable plan, easily administered, and quickly discontinued 
when the emergency is ended Furthermore, with the protection offered, the 
growers could look ahead with some confidence to future planting. 
Very ily yours 
W. L. KIGGENS 
PORTERVILLE, CALIF 

I run 80 acres of foothil nd, gravity irrigated and put to dairy pasture and 
some Truitt acre re 

I re e that in spite of ig hours of exacting labor 7 days a week I fail t 
make the income of salaried men doing work which requires less skill and app! 

S I prefer to remain a farmer! 

[ think that some thought for the good of one’s country should enter into any 
consideration of steps to be taken at this time The inevitable slowdown hi: 
come about after years of drastic and unhealthy conditions in the world Now 
the administration, and a ndividuals in it, should see their duty and vet on 
Ww the jol f working back to a more balanced state of things 

We, as farmers, should stand by d » through with this even if it means 

nae! kings ind should ask I anything only such aid as onld forestall 
individual bankruptey, and on a large seale dereliction of the national base 

S. H. Bar 
s {ENT OF ¢ RENCE SALYER, CORCORAN, CALI 
name is Clarence Salyer and I and my two sons engage in extensive farm 
ing operations principally in the counties of Kings and Tulare, located in the 
heart of the great San Joaquin Valley, Calif 

Our farming operations include the production of grain, cotton, and alfalfa 
and the raising of beef cattle and sheep. We are not engaged in any occupation 
or business other than farming Consequently our entire income is derived from 

griculture and we are not in the same position as some purported farmers who 
We inderstand have tes ed before thi committee and who are not dependent 
m their farm income for a ing but who in reality depend on other sources 


of income such as oil production and royalties, the processing of agricultural 
products, and investment financing of farm crops and manufacturing 
We feel that agriculture is one of, if not the most, important and basic parts 


of our economy and that as such it is entitled to an equal consideration by our 
Government insofar as tax and other monetary benefits are concerned 
It ir be that existing legislation benef griculture should be eon 





tir ind even expanded if necessary. to the « | that the farmers be assured 
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of an adequate net income. We feel that the failure of r Government to pro 
ect the farmer can only result in economic depression as it has so oftet n the 
past, 

We are strongly opposed to the announced farm policy of the Honorable Se 
retary of Agriculture, Mr. Benson, and are convinced that there is a detinite mis 
onception on the part of the present administration as to the ] gricultura 
prosperity plays in relation to the prosperity of the Nation saa whole We 
enlize too that farmers through he | d St e hand ed by 

proper organizat ind that quite often those purporting to s | ! 

re ie speaking for interests other than f l terests 

Wi e also convinced tl Mr. By ! espite his lof d s. is i 
scapegoat of the America farmer \I Dense 1 ntelligen d \ 
informed mat d erefore n k! f the fh | hich our Gove 
ment extends to other parts « rece \ WI asthe t DI e 
in adequate price-support program ne as theo nil nd dus 
tries ire allowed their 271 perce! deplet mn le ‘ 1 Live \ el I 
Income taxes Again, as lon is life ra panic wl ire eng on 
the biggest business in the United States. receive their incor tax preference 
and low rate why should the farmer not seek and receive a comparable preference 
in the way of subsidy? Furth ve understand that most common curriers, 
including steamship lines, airlines, railroads receive a direct subsidy in the form 
of flexible mail contracts which in effect guarantee the i certain net profit 

It is our considered opinion after discussing farm problems with other farmers 
in this State and particularly in Tulare and Kings Counties, that the farmer 
the reai dirt farmers—are in favor of a definite fixed price-support and parit 


program and that they view with alarm the tendency of the present administra 
tion, and in particular the Secretary of Agriculture, to curtail rather than con- 


tinue and expand a farm program which we believe to be a ital part of onr 





Porte) lle, Calif Vovember 1 
UNITED S ES Housk oF REPRESENTA ES 
lw t tl Committe 

LIONORABLE GENT \IEN We operate a grade A dairy consis e of 40 cows 
\ strictl amily enterprise Our only income s from the sale of mill nd 
surplus stock. 

We have permanent pasture and buy all hay and concentrates There 

inv similar dai farms in California and it is a more highly specialized 
dustry here than in the Midwest It is necessary for us to work long hours in 
order to accomplish the neces ry vork in onnection with our enterprise 
starting at 4 o'clock in the morni ind endin it 9 o'clock at night 7 days a 
eek In this we have no complaint but feel that ! . such hour l | 
provide some degree of financial independence 

Ve do not believe that any direct Government ; to our enterprise or t 
ny other branch of agriculture 1 stitlable We believe that any segment of 
business or agriculture should stand on its own feet We believe that any | 
that is forthcoming from Government agencies should be very carefully adi 
ered in such a way as to forestall any profit being derived from such aid In 
other words it should be strictly to prevent complete financial ruin or ukrupte 
and should be a lend—not give program, as success in any enterprise sho 
depend on labor and good management being provided by those who profit: fre 
the enterprise and not operated on a basis of chat 

We believe that good times and bad are inevit ible it in free-enterpris VS 
tem and have in themselves a cove ing effect economics and believe ne 
attempt should be made to completely regulate these economic trends but possibly 
to round off extreme peaks and bridge the disastrous lows. This latter, we 
believe, is a justifiable undertaking for Government We believe that an 
svstem for Government control over acreage, allotments, and all similar programs 
cannot ever be suecesstul as « rops can never he ecuratel forecast 

We believe that the biggest pitfall for agriculture and general welfare 


the Nation is our declining soil fertility, which is due entirely to our established 
agricultural system in the United States We firmly believe that this conditic 

is much more far reaching than most people can realize, having a controlling 
eaction on social, economic, and pelitical problems through its effect on animals 


and human health 
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“ il Fa I Associatiol he Produce 
I ] I Ho Ad nist n, ¢ ind believe 
| ) f ‘ ss el nd operating on an 
( ore t ne f Government spend huge sums on 
I ‘ ! conditions We believe this ads 
plex proble n futur At this point we 
( ( d guishing between productive and 
Pro : at whicl roduces something 
necessa ind we believe that the present trend toward more 
tir | O1 e econon fallacy of giving employ 
! ] flatic ind therefore detrimental to 
e strong tend i toward centralization of schoo!s 
é f e 12 rs Ly some instances due 
g trave We . de] re the mere Sing tenden 
( ee 1 | ‘ t it dista es fre 
this practice is for y crant habits in our youth and 
‘ ne in the Na . a 
rnment should govern and not manage—should protect the 
not gual tee them dependence 
l like to again stre ur need for more soil conservation and 
nab d is Suc rested and recommender, 
Albrecht of the University « (see exhibit A attached) 
) vuthor Sir Albe refer to his book 
lening for H th or Disease ‘rs: Faber and Faber, 
C. M. Prxnry 
OF NORMAN L, NorRIS, SPRINGVILLE, CALI 
rower and officially represent only myself. However, I was re- 
i statement by Mr. Roland Killian of Springville, chairman of 


eting Order Advisory Board. My views regarding price sup- 
ncide closely th those of Mr. Killian and many local in- 
Iam chairman of the board of directors of Sequoia Turkey 


s ft ow 
to price supports with their inevitable and costly government 
S ! oth ricuitural crop except under emergency con- 
( would on be justified First, to provide an incentive 
hort supply and vitally needed by the Nation; second, to pre 
g¢ disaster to a segment of agriculture which would adversely 

‘ ‘ \ ‘ "1 e 
» the scho ich program for the same reasons and with the 
Government guaranties of prosperity for producers of any 


ids to overproduction with consequent loss to producers and 














ali taxpayers ong rul Theoretically, Gover ent guaranties and c¢ 
trols linnit product to actu requirement Actu y, because of pressures and 
Olitics, overproduction results 
4 Av lil e 1 l ore ¢ ( I l a I I 1 ndus 
If high suppor price and o O-Calle prosp Vv zg S al » be col 
n d and extended Would he t t em 1 rops Business 
nd industry w i e] ‘ e Ct rhe ¢ result w 
¢ ( il | (le al t I ‘ ! Lrie 
people whose v cle ped ar mere ( ( ‘ pport 
nitive pl hre { ‘ t j ( 
enereg and br I 
I elie | | ! ed ‘ 
kK 1 oul | ‘ dl b \ DD s sl 
e bye ‘ Y ‘ | pi 0 
( (y ( ment programs hich 2 l ( ( I ’ ered 
il ! le CUS f ! \ 1 ( erexp } 
end res i¢ ( rowe ( I f ‘ t ect ( 
overproductior nh inere ys si de eTOWwe 
Cil Nn i ( his ¢ pore ! ) el ve i ( 1) 
‘ Wel | een it ue di: 
0 an L. N 
No MEI 2 > 
Dar Sirs: As a fat worker I would e to say something about farm price 
ad surp t 
Tam for LOO per ent farm price support to protect the Ta farmer, but I 
other hand, without restoring price contre he pi sed protection to the cor 
sumer Wl woul to so much nd 
As to the cotton a tme! program nile is pu i graduated s 
‘ e cotton farmer with 40 or S0 acres is going te ffer ba V ly 
crenge up to s i) I 160 acre h ( he eyxel pted from ¢ w nad 
unt of cut be increased as acre e total increases 
It is my opinion that while the above thir ire ecessary, one of the biggest 
ng-range solutions to farm surpluses is increasing the consumer Consumptior 
t home nd abroad Everyone admits that a ncrease in these n kets 
take up all the surpluses 
Che biggest single foreign market waiting for our goods is Red China, w 
one-fourth of the world’s population. Why don’t we stop being ostriches? Sooner 
I ( we have got to come to this Britain has already And just last weel 
1 Japanese trade col ission signed a $168 million trade agreement with Re 
China 
One other point, what about the parity (equality) principle being extended to 
America’s forgotten peop the farm orker‘ Without these millions of w 
derpaid workers, the crops couldn't be I vested In industry the unions » ti 
job of trying to keep wages up with living cost Farm workers have no unions 
Until thev do, the Government, to be consistent th its principle of equalit 
| itv) for agriculture with industry, needs mediately to raise farm wages 
t f: rably with industrial wages. Here would be a big boost to the 


Just go into the fields, groves, vinevards and take a look at the farm worker's 


clothes He needs cotton goods Make a sur Cy ol their food He needs mors 
food The annual income of the average 1 I rv worker is $514 I : 
his average hourly rate was $0.55 compared to $1.45 for factory workers 
sincerel yours 
JAMES THOMA 
STATEMENT OF J. E. EL. SEC! ARY-MANAGER, CHAMB OF COMMERCE, 
PORT! | ( LI 

The agricultural industry in our area is entirely dependent gation 
Most of the water for our farmlands, whether it comes from w n the 
valley, from canals of the Central Valley project or other irrigat ns, or 
directly from mountain streams to the riparian lands is a product o intail 





watersheds 
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Since the production of pure water is so closely geared to the proper manage- 
ind careful utilization of the natural resources within the mountains, we 
he itm nterest il en ntenunce of these resources at thelr greatest 

Phat the Department of Agriculture, through its Forest Service, which man- 
‘ u ! t is an integral part of our valley's economy, has recognized 

se relationship, is source of utmost satisfaction to valley citizens 

\. SHRIER & SONS CO 
i? f \ envcber } ! , 
1] ( orp Lior 
f H | ( / 
, ( 

: \ I in I e Sa J juin Valle is one f the 

ins | ng are he f hy e in the world. The valley 

‘ es ol i f ( ga wets, peaches, barley, wheat, 

‘ , of course, a endou unt of grapes for table use and wine , 
st few years there e le ed ovement of cotton from the South 
he West \ na , nerve t the acreage in California due to the 
n d th sufficier \\ ‘ which is available through the develo} 
l Central Valley ! 4 

VW e® upon us l His i ] ae! ‘ l mint economic pressure, 

‘ ntiy is drops in f . farm leve nd increased freight 

( keting costs between the farm and the consume Chis problem has 

wered the net return to the grower, leaving him like a rat ir a trap with 

hing » turn to In addition, we have an extremely large cotton cut facing 
for the year 1954 Most of the crops that I have mentioned are now being 
d at the farm for less than the cost of production Should we have to take 
dd nal cut in our cottor e, it Will make the loss to the farmers that 
( rreater Many of the growers here in the valley could not stand this 
lditional le ind wonld be forced into bankrupteys In addition, due to the 
ed crops grown in Califor farming has been mechanized to its 
‘ extel Therefore, the machinery that is now on our farms is not 

ak ened for the growing, producing, and harvesting of other crops 

\ beg the enti it f this Lee educe the cut Lil 

{ et S Ve ( x | ve 1 1x nl of at leas > Veurs 

I) ‘ ( ‘ ! end in the cotton acrenge 

er | I tte t I aie ! the s > t » es be 7 sedi to 100) 
eres f } nstead of ‘ ese! M) I t of parity 
t eg © « mittee ) iret consider the fact tha vl nd | 
\ ( ‘ S ‘ el t WH) perce. t\ ‘ 
Md ryere f pat | ‘ he f é th crenur 
| ! te ! df ch anne! o develop 
t ng ‘ © ex) SSI s letter does ne present thos f 
\ er only rhe a ( f a ! fg vel both larg ind 
| 1 \ ] eS cone ed | | | une 
ffer us 
Whenever our Department of Ag tuys ed upo nerease acrenuges 
| es e of enemies from ou hore 
s he ( for rm d every me, and produced the crops : 
Ver msked f I \ \ Mi e 1 ht of how wh ofit there was 
ed, | ! } se of ¢ l S1 dl NOW e] t asl Gover! 
] nd help u nal é inne;r 
| ( \ t t ch, at the esent time, are in heavy 


< ris ! } PET Sj e January 1! ; Whether this « nittee is familiar 


i e tacts that potatoes are st £ t approximately 5O percent or less than 
‘ t of production, IT do not know However, I do know that the potato 
vers here in the valley are as near bankruptcy as one can be without actually 

‘ I ! in ruptc\ 
We harvested 900 acres of potatoes this year, and our total receipt from these 





“acres did not equal the cost of labor and sacks which were used in the harvest 
Yet. we felt it was our obligation to the several hundred people (who do our 
t fter year) not to throw them out of work so as to become 
ve e charges for the State of California Our investment in the seed, fer- 
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izer, and the growing of said potatoes was in excess of S250 per acre, f I 
we did not receive one cent We feel that potatoes for 1954 should also ix 
supported by a program of at least 90 percent of parity Phen, the growers here 
would be satisfied to sign up for marketing reementts such as are in force WW 
n many the country nd to also tuke a icreage allotment to cont | 
The acre 

Throug! OLLIE Ol hy hed it he e ediitlo I he n VsSphiipre 
this date ve have been it med that the ‘ f tl Kings, Tu e, i 
res ind River e Co ha at ed and J sed t ! 1 ‘ 


e\ ati I st ¢ I 1! \ 
Ver\ uly ¥ 
RW SHRIER, Part 
| SNO COUN | MO \ Al. COMMI E, 
/ sno, Ca Vore her 9 19 > 
(‘OMMI ON AGRICULTI * THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES 
Nod ¢ nores Ist Ne 
(; LEMEN I the San J n \ ‘ ‘ el l 1 y 
come to o ille The 2 | bus | re concluding, w i ib 
hearings and inform onferences n excelle vay to deter ! farme 
pinions and view oO agi tura egislotion We ere particular disnp 
ointed to learn t it your rigi ( lfornin ineruryv did not ir de t ‘ } 
earing or discussion in the Central Vallev of Calif hl whicl the heartland 
f agriculture in this State, embracit nillion of acres of diversified crops 
ith er 100,000 small farm We were, therefore, indeed gratified when vo 
xpanded vour agenda to include stops at Sanger and Porterville In a telegr 
0 your good chairman, Clifford Hope, urging a visit to Fre Com 














intention to develop a long-range program more in keeping with his own p oso 
hv of free enterprise More than once he has said that most farmers fee 
he Nation was headed toward socialist nd they want to get back on what |} 
alls “the path to freedom”: and that the path to freedom desired by the farn 
ers, requires an end to rigid price supports and Federal acreage restrictions 

Nine out of ten of the ilf millic W it farmers disagreed with the Seere 
tary when thev voted last summer to accept acreage restrictions in order to 
preserve the existing price support program rhe cotton farmers of the Nation 
ire preparing to vote next month on the same issues. We are convinced bevond 


| stand as one with the wheat 


doubt that the cotton farmers of California wi 
P } 


farmers and repudiate the philosophy of the Secretary of Agriculture whi is 


<j) state et the mer go it ome 








officials, Oppressive taxat 


rhe real proble 





h of the testimony heard by yo 


hn our own State ome of those who 
ecre ry Benson in his negative approach 
ews do not accuratel represent the at 
Ci rhia ( wi even the em be! 
f We eal uur attention to the 
ol i fil ng ganizations publicly 
( es i I Lhe ti etal ol 
t f ‘ | \ rition’s stand 
howe 1 { { ( 
‘ i l sed expre 1 the 
‘ ( [ hia yn 
‘ ‘ peat Ih ~ 
e ore ‘ ) 1d 
‘ O grasp the 
‘ | ( 
‘ I Tteel \ it ‘ 
I I tha i (le ) I 
eve ( cle LUSSI ( Inatiol 
‘ I ted States food ere know! 
\ i Ty eal \ nad a i l 
nu t ( e Wi a 
2 it OL every » pe ple of the world 
day per perso I ions Of Tatuilles in 
rita per day Ni Dodd, the Directo 
I \y I t ( l 


HiZzAtiol HilMsell a 


about countless farms he visited 


piece of clothir a garment like a bed 
il middling Iowa hog-houss ould be 
Lhe have known more tha once, and 
vo to sleep crying with hunget 
d suffer with conditions which form the 
\ | 


i1unger, poverty, disease, the pressure 
ies of food, the exploitation of natural 


bondage, absentee ownership of most 


| ion, no access to 
freedom of assembly, and no right to hold 


+} t 


} 
Dil 


colmmiunism is the last hurdle to 
so much deeper. They would continue to 
suddenly died 

s of all kinds, particularly foodstuff, is 
Nation in history has had. Our so-called 


nes to be utilized in the war against the 


rs we mnust conquer is the fear of 
qa becowlie i creeping paralysis It could 
vreat western resources <¢ 


1 Soll, Torests 





labor opportunities 


and reverse our progress in farm efliciency 


evidence of that fear about the futu 


t uture 
destroying the Nation and that business 


that we cannot afford 


“ure tired of negative attitudes that look 


ing, Coolidge, and Hoover 
American farmers will be called upon to 
has been estimated conservatively that 
the basis of the 


land will be re- 


il on AY 





the challenge of production goals during 
Americans want 


more and better food 
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iri thing nad e and hetter houses Ame in farn nd heir 
o provide for a rising standnr ver f¢ the Nation’s fut e it to de 
job the must have the « inned } > Of impre ricultur programs 
search mu e continued for that builds eate lds per act | inima 
per man-hour Price Ipport programs must he prove Growers of ‘ 
rops need hely I istory of prod ent years shows clearly 
close re t | hia x etwer f i ! e qd abund ee 

Che Arne f mie ‘ ] a t ( ! ments 
Secre ry of A t e! ! ! é t ‘ ota 
he pre nt far OL! we I nd ) vy on 

Gentlemen, man ity pe uM f the Secreta f A 
tu re ir} ha ‘ ! d tl fa ‘ et ‘ 

0] l ‘ } t ons r is el ( bh ( 
Yet st developed i he Se ‘ v's ow TDs ! en early \ 

I ers in ( I mY? averaged ! pp nr GO percent of the nat 
average income per nonfarm worker, or about $900 per capita t! 
entage, howeve l l int ! ement ‘ 1 elati nm in 
World War IT veat In 1950 farmers earned sudo ad 
I r their i | S ( pared t] t ] I 1 wa 

el er h nd sup to $3 per hour it oecations 
1 1 prices ¢ pned 10 peres from wl he ‘ 1 vear ago 
e \ I ( f D, zZ ! ces ‘ | ed 
( ¢ S e TISé¢ 
{ el da ‘ t al il re fi W th l } b 
( er in the vy of our Nation P ox nite 
( 1953 ] ] ( ( ( ( { I 
f the « e d « roy 54 cent 1945 
( ts 1 , "The (| ( « , he i ! he ( . 

The es ke ‘ l tra nd e Secret 
\cricnl re nartic ! A ( ‘ the I ( ) he I t 
It l it t] } a rt ren t ture is the ne 
f ¢ ( no nd that t) ln nat ra +} ts of the 1 9 
he tiv \ ce f pres Y Ame 
Cw f . Are . ec ¢ } } a dire I~ or 

( 

Witl ‘ » tl ( of the fat i. ) t ( 1 «e 

ties reve ‘ eG ! t for all 
( ] 1 Wy ! f ! it e 20 ! ce 195 has 

S han §&1 Wherea the s in han ce fi 
rery 1 i ( ind ( tt n pe ad is been $2,400 

I P ‘ i re ré } ‘ S79 on p veat Acive ‘ l 
hird- S lp leges, a dized $192 me ear ry I 
St es G er) 1 ] ) MK?) mn) on per sidized ma ine 

on of fl ! f ( rivate business annua 

Baste b e erest dec the ¢ ts t! Tari nrogram t 
ame ¢ ern banking it rests have obtained from the Secreta f the 7 
Humy v, the hest erest rates ove 1 hen n 20 vear r 
ere ed il I t é l d | the |} nhow nistra n tl fa 

tl t vers nnua ibe 1 ) extra erest d iT l ( 
mrezes rire pub de} 

Ma e «aI hige-busil ps } Xpavers’ tears 
‘ te t} irm rs rosperil while I S250 » we 
var ods which 1 manuf rin t | fixed prices guarayr 
nrofits Chev char hats ar k the farme ) ‘ vear’s « 

. tte , rilee I ‘ 1 ? Ve ] T ( ey ‘ 
ers nd taxpavers wl | ve hee Tr) 

e completely unaware of the any ( 
to about 11.000 i bank Si r H vy B f \ 
it the Treasury Department has supplied private banks 

nvest in Government bonds lhe | Sm the G é 
ttle or no interest for use o one Y i ! nt pays hund 
millions of dollars to the hanks as interest on be Ss rhus, the inks a 
i oaning the Government its ow! oney, or ino r rds, tl ixpaver 
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f e p ilege f borro oe the Ow! none Secretary of the 
eas Hu hrev h idmitted Senat Byrd tl between $5,600 million 
SSO ol f the Government’s ish is kept on deposit in the Nation’s 
banks and the | | dot pa i] erest on tl money 
j he eantime t nd sm ness men are pa I highest rates 
‘ n borrowed mone n 20 years. The hard-money policy has really 
ird-to-get-d ( 
R specific ! | ‘ i ure, mM y are we 
e's ¢ é en ‘ WH) pal ( i we art 
\ Oy \ are jv r West n States Re 
press [x f N Grove m rit ensed cotton 
! Korea ped hundreds housands of fertile 
( I } ] ind ye Now are facil severe 
dire result « t the ¢ I ent’s appea Last 
‘ \ \ ul l nh fl int « the inequity de 
ke i Co ess Which would have been 
e Western States. The 
w W passed ! l I not adeq te to the present cir 
I ‘ { I i { ‘) ( ent cut cotton acreage, ame 
TO0.000 acres, or ; e least cut al ublting tf bout al f millior ere 
t t ~ ( ‘ t ~t i V 
ai I 
| sis re ! n 1954, the Coners extend the 90 
1 rt ] 1s ! mt I I 
Lit i et I ‘ n the comn ! kets 
\ ( i 1 ( | whic ‘ essal 
( f ‘ l acrea ve ) 
We ! ) ‘ n 27 ercen 
1 ‘ ! bye 
| Col PSS A revent the dis ! on of soil-con 
. nad leve pine programs 
{ ( eS el l s te ( ‘ e admini 1 
‘ Ss mm ) cultur ! : eapons he 
I ( ne f se the chnical si nee program 
( \ ( s the pou ft pre im 
| is g he f vy utilized 
et f ir s cro 
| ( 1 i Federal food-st p pre am 
‘ ] ] h ad products, and at the same 
‘ EVE shed children, the age the hand 
lerp ‘ 
a | ( ‘ ‘ peo] that regardless of which de 
‘ ecu lr e Government administer it, the 
lec Adi ! n program will be carried forward aggres 
‘ of farm fa ies all over the Nation 
| ‘ i f ! nter! tional cotton agreement be explored and 
! | effec ‘ ul reement if it appear advisable. 
( ress ] l d to the administration’s hard-money 
higher it t rates that are increasing the carrying 
| es on the tional debt l iking it more difficult for the farmer to 
e his operations 
0. That the Co ess be diligent and constant in its actions to the end that 
it d farm programs shall always be designed adequately to 
‘ ‘ needs of the farmers of the Nation, in order that regardless 
f the attitudes of those administering the statutes and programs, the farmers 





shall not suffer disparity of income and disadvantages i 


LIONEL STEINBERG, 


n relation 


bly farm 


» other segments of the economy 
Let 1 of us forget that economic depressions are almost invaria 
nd farm prices are permitted to continue to drop, it will inevitably 
a 0 unemployment in industry and a recession must result, barring the out- 
re kK ar arcain 
Respectfully yours 


Chairman, 
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(CHAIRMAN CLIFFORD R,. HOPE AND MEMBERS OF THE COMMI 

fam happy indeed to have an opportunity to express my sincere views on cur 
rent farm issues as I see them toda. 

I believe it would he fitting at Is time Tor e to congratulate the honorable 
hairman on what I believe was an outstanding ar acre rel 
of the Farmers Union Herald. entitl Get the Trutl » Cons ers About I 








ind Farm Price 

I hope every farmer reads it 

[ama na cit LTOW 1 () res of o nee 

I ould lik to Ss { it elt t1 s be supportes 14) percel il t 

\lso a purchast : Onw +1 sc} l-lunch program 

Ia n fav of rop-il rane pro 

A soa lo nrere Federal red nd I he ‘ ‘ } 1 ! debt } I 1 S 
far overdue 

I believe that an inve 1 of the price D d on citrus fruit ould be 

worthwhile unde iking 

Poday hile s | n ¢ for i valenci row can hardly expect 75 cents 
per box for f 1it t} cost $1.25 t nrod ¢ 

The price of 01 ‘ n Porter le 16 cents per pound 

Saute MI 
_ r G LOouPrARDT, I ( 

I represer he Porterville Young Farmers As ol Wi ‘ up of 
young mel ivelvy envaced il ( re ur « o S n n-hetwee! 
organiZation Composed of ember ho have finished sch nad fee the ire 

quite ready I 1 ¢roup ich as Gi eor! bureau 

Our members produce purebred bree nes ek. commercial beef, cottor 
citrus, decidio fruits, grain, true crops, poultry nd eggs. and othe ps 
frown in this vicinity However tt rowers form the lurgest percenta of 
membership Most of our members are buvil 0 enting land \ few re 

orking on farms 

Kor the last severa ears we have eare ‘ far ra hich cotton acreage 
We have purchased costly cotton planting, fertilizing, and picking equipment 
to fit our needs Here in the San Joagquin Vallev we ! te o1 crops fro S te 
12 times a season depending on the eather and s condit is The wete 
comes from deep underground we and costly pumping equipme Our I 
crop uses aroun to 4 acre-feet a sea 1 Our lands are on a crop-rotatior 
basis to insure maximum production 

Now we are faced ith a drastic acreage reduction for 1954 During the 
1950 cotton allotment program it was easy to shift to cattle, hay, or any other 
crop as the existed 1 ood market for most commodities. But not so now 
In 1954 the present cotton program Ww place a financial burden on us, as well 
as every segment of the madustry Our equipment that we use to cultivate and 
pick our crop as W our deep-well pumps will lay idle some of the time; but 
payments will still have to be made on this equipment Our crop-rotation pro 
gram will be upset We will be required to lay off some of our men, as substitute 
crops will not require as much labor The present program will have chain 
reaction on laborers, farmers, gins, Compress plants, oil mills, trucking concerns 
in fact the whole State will severely feel the pinch of lower inco 

We in the San Joaquin Valley grow the now famous Acala 4-42 cotton de 
veloped at Shafter by George Harrison. This cotton is very much in demand 
by the mills because it has more fiber strength than any other variet) I under 
stand there is no surplus of 4-42 cotton, but the surplus is of the poorer varie 
ties grown in the South Yet some of the Southern States are being asked to 


take only a very small reduction in acres 
There is a need for lower production. The reduction should be accomplished 


over a 2-year period It is too late now, but marketing quotas should have been 
invoked on the present 1955 crop. 
A new cotton-allotment law is urgently needed. The Western States should 


be given a more just share of acres, and not penalized because they are some 
what new in cotton production Recently the South has learned of our methods 
of irrigation and are thereby increasing their production 

The American Farm Bureau Federation program of 21.5 million acres instead 
of the present 17.9 million acres is a very good approach to the situation It 
would spread the reduction in production necessary to adjust cotton supplies 
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TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 10, 1953 


SANGER, CALIF. 
On November 10, 1953, the committee stopped briefly at Sanger, 
Calif., for a meeting with farmers of that area. Written statements 
presented at that meeting follow: 


STATEMENT OF E. L. BARR, SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY, CAL 


My name is E. L. Barr. Iam a grower and shipper of grapes and a past presi 
dent of the California Grape and Tree Fruit League. Grapes are the backbone 
of San Joaquin Valley agriculture. 

The tour you honorable Congressmen are taking is to get down to the grass- 
roots of agriculture, we are informed. Here are some grassroots: Do you see 
that yellow packinghouse over there? That plant exported to England, Scot- 
land, Sweden, and Finland hundreds of thousands of boxes of grapes grown 
by many farmers around Sanger. When? Before the war. And since the war 
that plant has not been able to send any grapes from any of these farmers 
to the countries named above. The score is a big goose egg. The State Depart- 





ment has not been receptive to any of our proposals to export to the Huropean 
countries. Will you gentlemen, members of the House Agriculture Committee, 
please do all you can to renew the export of grapes and tree fruits to Europe? 

Now I wish to speak about wine. I am also president of the Muscat Co- 
operative Winery Association, Kingsburg, Calif., a nonprofit farm cooperative 
composed of 120 farmers as members, and I am here representing the 
Joaquin Valley Wine Growers Association. 

We farmers received only $30 to $35 a ton for most of the grapes delivered 
to wineries in the valley this Season, whereas the Federal excise tax on dessert 
wine is equivalent to about $53 per ton of grapes. This high tax takes from the 
grower his fair share of the consumer dollar and, at the same time, depresses 
the sale of wine and adds to the already serious surplus condition in the grape 
industry. Again we request that you gentlemen of the Agriculture Committee 
please lend all your support to obtain a reduction in wine excise taxes and also 
obtain proper tariffs on foreign wine so that the grape growers of our area who 
pay a very high wage rate may make a living from their vineyards 


San 





STATEMENT OF TED FoRBES, PRESIDENT, FrRESNo COUNTY CATTLEMEN’s ASSOCIATION 


A PREPARED STATEMENT DEALING WITH THE CHAOTIC CONDITIONS EXISTING IN THE 
CATTLE INDUSTRY IN FRESNO COUNTY, NOVEMBER 10, 1953, SANGER, CALII 


Hon. Clifford Hope, chairman, and members of the House of Representatives 
Committee on Agriculture of the Congress of the United States, gentlemen: My 
name is Ted Forbes I am president of the Fresno County Cattlemen's Ass 
ciation. Our association has 150 members, stocking for future market consump 
tion about 25,000 head of cattle, which occupies about 400,000 acres of land. 

We, of the cattle industry of Fresno County, and particularly of the Sanger 
area, deem it an honor and privilege to have the opportunity to present our views 
and ideas, as to how our Government can best serve and improve, in the Ameri 
ean and free-enterprise way, California’s leading segment of agriculture—cattle 

We all know that the shortest distance between two points is a straight line— 


so I will waste no time on statistics or the causes of the plight of the cattle in 
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I tead I i give vou the views and ideas of the Fresno County 
rie s Association as to ow the condition of the itthe industry can be 
ed within Fresno County 

First, through self-help 
W fer } every « ‘ i 3 ild first help himself by applying sound 
é ) es to t cattle operat 1s 
2. 4 t n, « tle SSOK ons at the irious levels of operation, and allied 
d ‘ ' ving eattle, such as processors, packers, chain store and ind 
der ‘ itlets, shou ! ks . | ‘ e sale of beef through 
‘ siile mpaign effort 
s | egi d nal leve f wa md s to cut pro 
mid se costs tre ithe « ‘ hnge selling nue 
j I ‘ qualitv of bee he e Pe] rging tl Cons ‘ irket throug! 
‘ good beet 
‘ re est e the free and ‘ i ets ‘ he four s¢ help pro 
i e must 
However e cattle iation in its present economic dilemma needs a shot in 
i d, in our niol S 1S \ ir Government can deliver that shot 
First, feed vers eattl 
] \I I ‘ e rigid Gover ent s worts on livestock grains and feed 
/ The gher price ol et nor itio to the price of cattle has heen 
Vil 1 dit role in cattle feeding Government-supported livestock grains 
nd feed have been one of the de ressing tactors on the price oO feeder cattle 
hey | e been instrumental in widening the price spread between feeder and 
fat cattle, which means that the beef-cattle producers are paying the bill on 
Governn t-supported livestock grains and feeds Government-supported feeds 
emoved from the market versus live cattle which cannot be stored is one of the 
knotty problems that must be solved for the best interests of the cattle industry) 
second HbeelT-DuUVil provram 


We believe that the present beef-] 


ase program of the Government is the 


pire 








ietical approach toward stabilizing the industry. The purchase program 
pinved a leadi role in Takin the pressure off the market The pure hase 
! m. | ‘ r, must be increased in order to help decreast our beef-breed 
ng herd whict is climbed : e record high in the last 3 years 
Phere ood reason to believe the Government could step up its beef-purchase 
) 1 he purchase of le beef for the school-lunch and foreign 
iid progran We believe that t ountry could use such beef to send to needy 
! tries j en f ver dollars 
| 1 er w-inter onl ersus price supports 
Phe ttleme of the Fresno ¢ intv Cattlemen’s Association firmly believe 
hat Government 1 ee up I not the answer because cattle would be in 
he { ) ( eed 1 other stored commodities Instead of en 
! 1 he hase of beef he open market—beef would be priced out of 
he market 
Gg I nt support rapidly becoming the straw that will break the tax- 
k—eattlemen at consumers alike But n our opinion, long-term 
‘ her e loan is rough the Government or private lending agencies, 
ere ‘ oO em ! history and not swivel-chair operators 
ediate relief to the f neially hard-pressed cattlemat Loans 
Lid | hich w eep the ittle in on his toes and going. Gov 
ent Ip} rr ke g I hild too much candy ultimate results 
‘ 
SUMMARY 
Self-help. The tle industry will improve if the cattlemen and allied asso- 
ites work sely together to stin ite the sale of beef and curtail production 
st eepil he reta rice of ef at evel which the consumer can afford 
Consider a flexible Government support on livestock grains and feed, which 
d be equitable to the grain and cattle industry 
Step up Government beef-buying program for school-lunch and foreign- 
programs Send American beef instead of tax dollars 
+. Long-term loans at low-interest rates to cattlemen with a history and elim- 
na the speculator 
\\ ng closely together f | Inmon good of all is the American way. 








ey 
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Reporr oF Kincs River Water District py Rorerr O. JOHNSON, PRESIDEN1 


Honorable Sirs, on behalf of the Kings River Water District, I wish to ex 
press our appreciation for the opportunity to briefly state our views regarding 
the water situation as it pertains to the Kings River 

The Kings River, as you know, has its sources in the Sierra Nevada Moun 
n Joaquir Valley 


district for which IT am speaking covers an area in excess of 14,000 of these 


tains and supplies water to 1,100,000 acres of land in the Sa 





icres to the east o his city, and is one of many other similar districts using 


the Kings River water 





\s the population of this valley increases and as more and more land is put 
under cultivation, the value of this ter becomes increasingly dearer Cali 

riia has developed her own law relatir to water rights over the past 100 
ears and, in the process these laws have become understood and accepted by 
the people 

The Pine Flat Dam has just been completed, which has had as its purposes 
control of flood water on the Kings River and conservation © watet rhe 
numerous irrigation districts, water districts, and other districts along the 
Kings River which use this water are now in the process, through the Kings 


River Conservation District, of negotiating an interim contract for the storage 


of water in the Pine Flat Reservoir 





The dam was built, end by law must be maintained, by the Army Corps of 
Engineers: yet we understand that there is some possibility that the Depart 
ment of the Interior may want to administer the conservation features of this 
project We submit that this would be a needless duplication of ‘efforts by two 
aseli of the Government and that ll interests could best be served if he 
entire project were handled exclusively by the Army Corps of Engineers We 
also strongly feel that the control of this project should be returned at the 
earliest possible date to the local level so that it ca he administered by people 


intimately familiar, not only with our laws but with our peculiar local problems 





In closing, we should like to call the honorable committee's attention to e 
never-ending necessity for properly caring for the area within the United 
States forest so that the maximum amount of precipitation on this wate ed 
will eventually reach the lands where it is needed 

Thanking vou aga for the opportunity of presenting our views, I am 

tespectfully, 
KI River Water DIS 
By Ro r 4) ] ( / / 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES PAUL, CHAIRMAN, CALIFORNIA TURKEY MEAT PRODUCERS, 
SANGER, CALIF 


PROBLEMS OF TURKEY GROWERS IN FRESNO COUNTY, PARTICULARLY SANGER AREA 


Hon, Cl] 


mittee rT 


e, chairman, and members of House of Representatives Com- 
ire of the Congress of United States, gentlemen: My name 
is Charles Pau Iam chairman of California Turkey Meat Producers, which 
represents about 2 million turkeys, and because of economic problems developed 
by surplus production, and because we recognize it is unreasonable and unsound 
to support our product, which in cases of sound management renders us a small 





profit which is an incentive to continual high production, we have worked and 
studied to try to effect a plan to help solve these economic problems. The plan 


we believe is sound and p icul has been acted on three different times i ur 





organization, and never has less than 90 percent voted favorably. 

Using history and opinions of economists as reference we believe depressions 
and panics are started and fed by depressed commodity markets in agriculture 
We believe it is the duty of every citizen to work and strive to keep America 
strong and powerful, and we know agriculture is one of the most essential, if 
not the most essential, factor of a powerful country Certain t is just as 
important as battleships, bullets, and airplanes, and if something is not done to 
stop the downward trend of agricultural prices, our country is sure to lose some 
of its strength. 

We believe it is unreasonable and unfair for a farmer to fight the elements 
of weather (flood, wind, storms, droughts, hot weather, cold weather) to fight 
plants diseases and epidemics, to fight bacteria and virus infections, and finally 





lick them all, complete the harvest, haul it to town, and take what we are 
offered for it without even having an influence as to its value. 
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We know the surplus we produce this year is the lever that is used next year 
to depress our murkets, when in many instances this surplus is necessary to 
nsure us against crop failures, panics, and war, and this load should be carried 
'y the taxpayer instead of the farmer. In other words, if any of us were selfish 


enouch, we could conceive the thought that by producing surpluses the farmers 
have been subsidizing the consumer ever since the beginning of modern American 
We know, if any one of us had all the production of any one of the farm com- 
mor ( ve would not produce one unit above the demand, there would not be 
surplus, consequently there uld be a strong market; but since masses of 
scattered around the world make individual production plans, it is dif- 

ficult for any of us to know what would be considered sound 6 months after the 


seed is in the ground 

herefore, the plan of our group is a compulsory production-control program 
with 90 to 100 percent parity supports, effected by our Government, and actuated 

a planning commission consisting of 15 turkey farmers deriving 90 percent 
of their income from turkey meat production and 6 men from allied industries. 
rhese men to be elected from States in accordance with turkey production. 

We believe that by all of us carrying a part of the reduction load, we can exist 

onomically, both the large and the small, and not have to depend, to the sorrow 
of some of us, on the total financial destruction of a few of our producers in 
order for those of us that are left to live extra well. 

It is also the thinking of some of our members that if it were not for the 
very small percentage of selfishness in our industry, this program would work 
even without the supports, but because of this comparative few it is a must to 

floor under our markets. 

We believe this program to be sound and a means of farmers putting them 
selye in a position of ca the entire load of securing a stronger market. We 

agricultural commodities used as 
feed ingredients to feed our turkeys, such as large and small grains, alfalfa, 
soya beans, and meat scraps we can help for stronger agricultural economy, and 
we know by proper and conscientious planning this program can operate with 


believe, because of the tremendous volume of 


sting the taxpayer one cent 


I am attaching hereto some of our plans for a more detailed operation of the 


Chanking you for your invitati to this fine and considerate affair, and for 


your kind attention, we are 


RKEY PRODUCTION-CONTRO PROGRAM 


1. Production quota to be based on percentage of average ot 1952-53 produc 


tik This quota to be arrived at by taking a producers hatchery poult delivery 
1 et and his sales ticket and splitting the difference Example: A man buys 
1(44) poults and sells SOO mature turkeys, his quota would be 900. This proce 
dure to be used only in arriving at quota for beginning of the program 
~. All production to belong to the producers and not to the States of counties 
Minimum productic to be allowed without coming under the program 
Chis program to run continuously 
All policing to come out of the local PMA office 
6. One percent of production to be set aside for hardship cases or inequitable 
q { 
7. Quotas to be transferable 
S Light breeds of turkeys shall have turkey quotas 
Hea reeds of turkeys shall | e turkey quotas 
9. A mports should be curbed to present levels 
10 ) A loca PMA offices should have a three-member board elected from 
producers to administer to turk program affairs 


(6) Chairman of local boards shall be State officers. 


c) National Board to consist of 15 turkey farmers deriving 90 percent of 


their income from turkey meat production and 6 men from allied industries 
rhese men to be elected from turkey meat producing States in accordance with 
r} productio1 
(7d) The main fur ol he national board will be to establish production 





1 
4 
j 
: 
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LOAN PROGRAMS 


1. Local PMA office to be in full control of program 

Loan to be made on dressed turkeys at 9) percent of parity 
Loan to be made on bonded warehouse receipts 

All turkeys subject to loan to be Government graded 

5. Only grade A and grade B eligible for loan. 

6. All loan recipients may redeem their turkeys within S months After 8 
months turkeys become property of the Government to be sold on open market 
7. All loans to be made available at local PMA office 

S. All processing charges, interest, storage, and insurance to be paid from 
loan of producers to time of loan termination 

9. All turkeys under loan to be insured for protection of Government 





Core 


th 


STATEMENT OF Ray M. Crow, OVERSEER, COVERING THE VIEWS AND THINKING Of 
SANGER GRANGE CONCERNING AGRICULTURAL PROBLEMS IN THE SANGER AREA 


Hon. Clifford Hope, chairman, and Members of the House of Representatives 
Committee on Agriculture of the Congress of the United States, gentlemen: My 
name is Ray M. Crow, present overseer of the Sanger Grange No. 478. Our 
grange has 150 members. Our membership consists of growers of tree fruits, 
¢rapes, cotton, and grain; also dairy and poultry men 

Sanger Grange No. 478, patrons of husbandry, considers it a privilege and an 
honor to have you come to our community of Sanger. A community of good 
homes, churches, and schools entirely surrounded and supported by family size, 
family owned and operated farms 

We feel that it is better for the people and community to have it this way 
We therefore oppose big corporation farms and farms operated by charity foun 
dations ; and are also against absentee landlordism 

We are in favor of retaining the 160-acre limit in our CVP project, which of 
course in California means 820 acres for a married couple; believing this size 
farm is ample 

We believe in the conservation of our natural resources. We oppose the wan 
ton destruction of our timber, and think a tree should be planted to replace one 
eut We oppose the overgrazing of our national forests 

We believe the Supreme Architect designed the mountains for the benefit of 
this great valley, which is in desperate need of water. We believe in high level 
multiple-purpose dams, holding that a dam should not only be a flood-control 
dam but an irrigation and power dam, and that these projects belong to the 
people. There is water enough going to waste in northern California to be ample 
for the San Joaquin Valley, if power is cheap enough to transport same We 
believe that if California is to develop both agriculturally and otherwise, there 
must be more and cheaper electricity Water and power should go together. 

Price supports.—The grange takes the stand that if we must have price sup 
ports, it should be on all foods rather than just corn, cotton, and wheat. Cer- 
tainly, raisins and fruits deserve price supports more than tobacco. There 
should be a floor under which no farm product would be sold. The farmer de- 
serves a profit if anyone does 

We are opposed to a national sales tax and are in favor of the excess profits 
tax. Many people pay income tax that do not have excess profits. 

Education.—We shall advance the cause of education among ourselves and 
our children. We especially advocate the expansion of our agricultural college. 
We favor more research for the byproducts of the farm 

Surpluses.--We hold that there is underconsumption in most cases, rather than 
overproduction. Where there is hunger and poverty in this country and abroad, 
these surpluses could be taken care of. 

Capital and labor.—The grange hopes to see the antagonism between labor 
and capital removed by common consent and by an enlightened statesmanship 
worthy of the 20th century 

Salaries and profits—We are opposed to excessive salaries, high rates of in- 
terest, and exhorbitant profits in trade. They greatly increase our burdens and 
do not bear a proper proportion to the profits of producers. We believe there is 
too wide a spread between producer and consumer and a committee should in- 
vestigate thoroughly and report the facts to the public. If the general public 
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e f he f 4 would not receive the blame for high prices, and 
‘ dl be better understanding between the farmer and the consumer 
I CLUSLOI et me thank vou, on behalf of the Sanger Grange, for your 
nsideratior 
STATEMENT OF WILFRED J. FrecH, CHAIRMAN, SANGER FarM Bureat 
Honorable members of this Agricultural Interim Committee, friends, and 
ge name is Wilfred J. Freel I live at 13636 East American, Sanger, 
( f I have a small farm of 40 acres devoted to the production of livestock 
My} tion with the Fresno County Farm Bureau is that of chairman of the 
Sane Cente da ow sery mv second year in this capacity. This position 
‘ he board of f e county farm bure 
ep ne this re rt for von gentlemen, I have availed myself of the ideas 
ghits of 1 nv of our loca embers whe re farmers themselves, an 
d of many kinds of agri al products fo further acquaint yo 
itl r particular thoughts, however, we have confined ourselves to the major 
ngs f s representatives of Government, may find more universal i 
fi ‘ considet hen confronted with matters concerning farm legislatio 
‘ ve, no doubt, heard much about the cotton problem on your tour wmony 
eN ns farmers, but we ould very briefly like to mention the matter again 
prlie ous in this particulat nity If the present law is placed in etfe¢ 
planting seasor Fresno County will not plant some 10,000 acre 
} s planted in the 1953 seasol ind is being harvested now Chis ver 
ever duction in cotton acreage has its economic background in every cotton 
gl rt rea in the Nation. but e¢ hasten to point out that it is aiso of extrem 
iterest to us here in the nity of Sanger and the neighboring communities of 
this cour We ill have to take our proportionate share of this 190,000-acre 
( This cut will have its effect upon the income, not o1 of t farmer, but 
rrocer, the salesman, the auto dealer, the farm implement man, and in fa 
eve phase of this community) 
We are most concerned with what this curtailment of acreages will mean, not 
from the cotton diverted acreages, but the other regulated crops as well 
Ihre all have their very real threat to the stability of alternative crops that 
be grown in the area We have come rather unanimous conclusion 
here i very definite responsibility attached to these so-called favored 
‘ rops and the diverted acreages it they bring about \ responsibility tl 
\ ‘ Ss par v sha ! he Federal Governing because of certain 
ern Kel e! thie “ast number ot Ve irs lll th elie I rement of produ Tie 
ind tl re than favorable response by the farmers of this Nation and tl 
\ Ve 
\ | | t we have a divided thought certainh 
St e to be protected or help ontre 
tor planting her her come when 
. tituted perhaps t . rops that are not in the fold wit] 
protected one need some protection from this diverted acreage of the protected 
Perhay ve ow application of Compensatory payment for diverted acreage 
ft f ow Chis being I pop ith s f nd needs exploratory inves 
] ] Der ps we need » |e the 7 neiple of flexible supports 
I re years leg) Wo! erate The dea hei that if true and 
] I res t ed | the Department of Agriculture i et mining tl 
1 na fic 4 1} he ) ths 1M in more g a 
1 ‘ i] plant will take place nd thus relieve us from 
tt ! ting problem of divertir arge acreages of ! one rop in tl 
S} e of 1 
\ ! t i specialt ind major crop of this are Ss raisins 
\ Tt this ¢ al l the schoo] neh pro over the 
N i d | pon the industry and respectfully urge its 
ee nd sible expansior 
Ihe xport subsic has materi hel}. the raisin farmer mainta 
f e export market tl ould otherwise have been lost during tl 
dvent of the problems of the recent war vears. We believe that the subsid 
lye iintained 1 il such time that the export market is able to normally 
ke his tom re or the domesti suppl and demand ituation warrants ‘ 
rr tl rolic We hone ft t this brief bi f ints nation j 
; t our consideration of the agrieultur 1 rom for tl 
~ ] S } \ fo ir t ( } | or ’ 


ates 


Se TREN SR I ar RE IER 


tea NN A NR a Ae NEEL LIM tat 
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BAKERSFIELD, Catir., November 10, 1953 
CONGRESSIONAL AGRICULTURAL COMMITTH 
MEMBERS OF THE CONGRESS 


DEAR Sirs: Please excuse me for not coming in and talking to vou gentlemen 
personally, but my health will not permit it, so must give you my vieWs on 
agriculture in writin 


As we see it our Government allows other segments of our economy ncluding 
organized labor to charge a 100 percent of parity for their products so why not 
the farmer. The only difference is in view of the fact the farmer cannot set his 
prices (others set it for him) His 100 percent of parity (if he fails to pay out) 
must be made up through taxes, while the othe ellow is allowed to charge 
his over the counte1 lhe consumer must use the same ce rto pay both You 


gentlemen understand there is a lot more to the cost of livin than what the 


farmer vets out of it 

Last spring the electric and power Company the oil Company and others 
us thev were not making enough money, so thev were going to charge us ore f 
their products We had no other alternative but to pay it as is something we 
must have to operate our farm 

It seems to us that any farmer who opposes the Agriculture Department in 
Washington. and their idea of what is good for the farmer, is considered by them 
to be nothing but a group of wailing, inefficient money-grabbing farmers, and 
should be forced out of the business. We disagree with them. They also believe 


their ideas would force the doctors and lawyers out of the farming business. We 


think it would work just the opposite, for this reason: The doctors and lawyers 
have their profession to support their farming operations while us farmers who 
have no other income but the farm must stand or fa th 

I have been farming in this community since 1920 \fter my son got out of 
agricultural college and the military service, he went in with me as a partner 
We farm 500 acres in cotton and alfalfa. We are both farm bureau members but 


certainly do not go along with its president, Mr. Kline, who is advocating a slid 
ing scale parity for farmers As we see it the farmers would be k with the 
low part of the scale, while the men that take the farm products over after it 





leaves the farm can still get his 100 percent of parity before it reaches the 
consumer. We do not believe a farmer could get financed enough to raise a crop 
under a sliding-scale parity We also believe the farmers should get a 100 pet 
cent of parity and have strict compulsory production controls. Why should we 
mine our soils and pump our irrigation wells dry to produce a surplus to dump 
into some foreign market at a giveaway price, when if our population continues to 


increase as it has in the past, it won't be long before we will be importing food and 





fiber, instead of exporting it 
We believe it would be a good idea to make every farmer who raises fiel 
to lay idle at least 10 percent of his land every year, it would help the farmer in 


| crops 


this respect, it would not be necessary for him to use so much fertilizer and at 
the same time conserve our soil for future generations All of this cannot be 
done voluntarily, there are too many farmers involved. It is our conviction that 
if we have production controls the market will take care of itself The big 
corporations have production controls, why not the farmer 






In conclusion, gentlemen, we say, give the farmer a chance to pay some in 
come tax. Thank you for your patience and for the work you are doing in the 
farmers’ behalf. 

Respectively 





